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LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS 

ate spread wider. Hietory treats, Tor the most part, of the cumbrous 
atid imwieldly masses of things, the empty cases Id which the affairs of 
the world are packed, under the heads of intrigue or war, jo different 
states, and from century to century : but there is no thought or feel- 
ing that can hate entered into the mind of man, which he would be 
eager to communicate to olhers, or which they would listen to with 
delight, that is not a tit subject for poetry. It is not a branch of 
authorship; it is 'the stuff of which our life is made.' The rest is 
■ mere oblJTion,' a dead letter : for all that is worth remembering in 
life, is the poetry of it. Fear is poetry, hope is poetry, love is 
poetry, hatred is poetry ; contempt, jealousy, remorse, admiration, 
. wonder, pity, despair, or madness, are all poetry. Poetry is that 
fine particle within us, that expands, rareiies, relines, raises our whole 
being : without it ' man's life la poor as beast's.' Man is a poetical 
animal : and those of us who do not study the principles of poetry, 
act upon them all our lives, like MoliSre's Bourgee'u GenlUhommc, who 
had always spoken prose without knowing it. The child is a poet 
in fact, when he first plays at hide-and-seek, or repeats the story of 
Jack the Giant-killer; the shepherd-boy is a poet, when he liist 
crowns his mistress with a garland of flowers ; the countryman, when 
he stops to look at the rainbow ; the city-apprentice, when he gazes 
after the Lord-Mayor's show ; the miser, when he hugs his gold ; 
the courtier, who builds his hopes upon a smile ; the savage, who 
paints his idol with blood ; the slave, who worships a tyrant, or the 
tyrant, who fancies himself a god ; — the vain, the ambitious, the proud, 
the choleric man, the hero and the coward, the beggar and the king, 
the rich and the poor, the young and the old, all live in a world of 
their own making ; and the poet does no more than describe what all 
the Olhers think and act. If his art is folly and madness, it is folly 
and madness at second hand. ' There is warrant for it.' Poets 
alone have not ' such seething brains, such shaping fantasies, chat 
apprehend more than cooler reason ' can. 

' The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of Imaginatiiin all compact. 
One tecs more devils than vast hell can hold | 
The madman. While the lover, all as frantic. 
Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt. 
The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth to hcav'r 
And as ima^nation bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the port's pen 
Tumi them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
Such tricks hath strong imagination.' 
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ON POETRY IN GENERAL 



If poetry U a dream, the business of life is much the same. If 
it is a fictioQ, made up of what wc wish thiogB to be, and fancy 
that ihey are, because we wish them so, there is do other nor 
better reality. Ariosto has described the loves of Angehca and 
Medoro : but was not Mcdoro, who carved the name of hi« mistress 
on the barks of trees, as much enamoured of her charms as he ? 
Homer has celebrated the anger of Achilles ; but was not the hero 
as mad as the poet? Plato banished the poets from his Common- 
weaJth, lest their descriptions of the oatufal man should ^il bis 
mathematical nuto, who was to be without paseioDB and anections, 
who was neither to laugh oor weep, to feel sorrow nor anger, to be 
cast down nor elated by any thing. This was a chimera, however, 
which never existed but in the brain of the inventor ; and Homer's 
poetical world has outlived Plato's philosophical Republic. 

Poetry then is an imitation of nature, but the imagination and the 
passions are a part of man's nature. Wc shape things according to 
■"oor Whhe* and fancies, without poetry; but poetry is the most 
emphatical language that can be found for those creations of the 
mind ' which ecstacy is very cunning in.' Neither a mere description 
of natural objects, nor a mere delineation of natural feelings, however 
distinct or forcible, constitutes the ultimate end and aim of poetry, 
without the heightenings of the imagination. The light of poetry is 
not oBly a direct but also a refiected light, that while it shews us the 
object, throws a spark-ling radiance on all around it : the Hame of 
the passions, communicated to the imagination, reveals to ut, as with 
a fiash of lightning, the inmost recesses of thought, and penetrates our 
whole being. Poetry represents forms chiefly as they suggest other 
(brms ; feelings, as they suggest forms or other feelings. Poetry puts 
a spirit of life and motion into the universe. It describes the flowing, 
not the fixed. It does not dehne the limits of sense, or analyze the 
distinctions of the understanding, but signilies the excess of the 
imagination beyond the actual or ordinary impression of any object 
OT feeling. The poetical impression of any object is that uneasy, 
exquisite sense of beauty or power that cannot be contained within 
itself; that is impatient of all limit; that (as flame bends to flame) 
su-ivet to link itself to some other image of kindred beauty or 
grandeur ; to enshrine itself, as it were, in the highest forms of fancy, 
and to relieve the aching sense of pleasure by expressing it in the 
boldest manner, and by the most striking examples of the same quality 
in other instances. Poetry, according to Lord Bacon, for this 
reason, * has something divine in it, because it raises the mind and 
hurries il into sublimity, by conforming the shows of things to the 
desires of the soul, instead of subjecting the soul to cxtetnsl things. 
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the fonnt of fancy, m it describe* the feeiiDgs of pleasure ot pain, by 
bkoding ifaem wHh the (troDgett moTemeDts of passioD, and the most 
striking forms of nature. Tragic poetry, which is the moR ini' 
passioned species of it, strivei to carry on the feeling to the utmost 
point of Bubjiinity or pathos, by al] the force of comparison or con- 
trast ; loses the senK of present suffering in the imaginary exaggeration 
of it ; exhausts the terror or pity by an unlimited indulgence of it ; 
grapples with impossibilities in its desperate impalience of restraint; 
throws us back upon the past, forward into the future ; brings every 
moment of our being or object of narjre in startling reriew before ui ; 
and in the rapid whirl of events, lifts us from the depths of woe to 
the highest contemplations on human life. When Lear eays of 
Edgar, ' Nothing but his unkind daughters could have brought him 
to this ; ' what a bewildered amazement, what a wrench of the 
imagination, that cannot be brought to conceive of any other cause of 
misery than that which has bowed it down, and absorbs all other 
M>TTow m its own ! His sorrow, like a flood, supplies the sources of 
all other sorrow. Again, when he exclaims in the mad scene, 'The ' 
little dogs and all, Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, see, ihey bark at 
me ! ' it is passion lending occasion to imagination to make crcry 
creature in league against him, conjuring up ingratitude and insult in 
their least tooked-fot and most galling shapes, searching every thread 
and fibre of his heart, and Ending out the last remaining image of 
respect or attachment in the bottom of his breast, only to torture and 
kill it ! In like manner, the * So I am ' of Cordelia gushes from her 
heart like a torrent of tears, relieving it of a weight of love and of 
supposed ingratitude, which bad pressed upon it for years. What a 
fine return of the passion upon itself is that in Othello — with what 
a mingled agony of regret and despair be clings to the last traces of 
deponed happiness — when he exclaims, 

' Oh now, for ever 

Farewel the tranquil mind. Farcwel eooteni ; 
Farewcl the plumed troopt and the big war, 
That make ambition virtue ! Oh farewcl f 
Faiewcl the neighing need, and the thrill trump, 
TTie ({Hrii-itinring drum, th' ear-picicing fife. 
The royal banner, and all quality. 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glnrious war : 
And O you mortal en^nes, whose rude throats 
Th~ immortat Jove's dread clamourt CDuntnfeil, 
Fatewe! I Othello's occupation'i gone '. ' 

How his passion bsbcs itself up and swells and rages like a tide in it 
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sounding cobtm:, whco in aniwer 
retambg lore, he nya. 



> the doubci expressed of his 



' tirvri, lago. Likt to the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy current and compulave cmin 
Ne'er ktU retiring ebb, but keeps due o 



To the Prcpontic and the Hellespont : 

Even so my blooity dioughts, with violent pace, 

Shall ne'er look back, ne'er ebb to humble k>*e, 



The climax of hit expottalatioa afterwards with Desder 
that line, 

< Bat there where I had gamer'd up my heart. 
To be discarded thence 1 ' — 

One mode in which the dramatic exhibitioo of passion excites our 
sympathy without raising our disgust is, that in proportion as it 
sharpens the edge of calamity and disappointment, it strengthens the 
desire of good. It enhances our consciouEness of the blessing, by 
making us sensible of the magnitude of the loss. The slorn) of 
paacion lays bare and shews ai the rich depths of the human soul : 
the whole of our existence, the sum total of our passions and pursuits, 
of that which we desire and that which we dread, is brought before 
lis by contrast ; the sction and te-action are equal ; the keenness of 
immediate suliering only gt»es us a more intense aspiration after, and 
a more intimate participation with the antagonist world of good ; 
makes ns drink deeper of the cup of hunmi life ; tugs at the heatt- 
•trings; loosens the pressure about them; and calls the springs of 
thought and feeling into play with tenfold force. 

Impasnoned poetry is an emanation of the moral and intellectual 

m <rf'our nature, as well as of the sensitiTc — of the desire to know, 

t will to act, and the power to led ; and ought to appeal to these 

" 1 parts of our constitution, in order to be perfect. The 

c or prose tragedy, which is thought to be the most natural, 

» m this sense the least so, because it appeals almost excla«vcly to 

one of these faculties, our sensibility. The tragedies of Moore and 

Lillo, for this reason, however affecting at the time, oppress attd lie 

like 3 dead weight upon the mind, a load of misery which it is unable 

to throw off: the tragedy of Shakspeare, which is true poetry, stirs 

onr inmoR affections ; abstracts e(il from itself by combining it with 

all ibe forms of ima^nation, and with the deepest workings of the 

heart, and rousei the whole man within us. 
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ON POETRY IN GENERAL 

The plciisure, however, deriTcd from tragic poetry, is ool any 
thing peculiar lu it 38 poetry, as a fictitious and fanciful thing. It is 
not an anomaly of the imagiDation. It has its source and ground-work 
in the common Io?e of strong excitement. As Mr. Burlce observes, 
people flock to see a tragedy ; but if there were a public execution in 
the next street, the theatre would very soon be empty. It is not 
then the difference between fiction and reality that solves the diAiculty. 
Children are satisfied with the stories of ghosts and witches in plain 
prose : nor do the hawkers of full, true, and particular accounts of 
murders and executions about the streets, find it necessary to have 
them turned into penny ballads, before they can dispose of these 
interesting and authentic documents. The grave politician drives a 
thriving trade of abuse and calumnies poured out against those whom 
he makes his enemies for no other end than that he may live by them. 
The popular preacher makes less frequent mention of heaven than of 
hell. Oaths and nicknames are only a more vulgar sort of poetry or 
rhetoric. We are as fond of indulging our violent passions as of 
reading a description of those of others. Wc are as prone to make 
a torment of our fears, as to luxuriate in our hopes of good. If it be 
asked. Why wc do so ? the best answer will be. Because we cannot 
help it. The sense of power is as strong a principle in the mind as 
the love of pleasure. Objects of terror and pity exercise the same 
despotic control over it as those of love or beauty. It is as natural 
to bsie as to love, to despise as to admire, to express our hatred or 
contonpc, as oui love or admiration. 



Not that we like what we loathe; but we like to indulge our 
hatred and scorn of it ; to dwell upon it, to exasperate our idea of it 
by every refinement of ingenuity and extravagance of illustration ; tu 
make it a bugbear to ourselves, to point it out to others in all the 
(pleodour of deformity, to embody it to the senses, to stigmatise it by 
oame, (o grapple with it in thought, in action, to sharpen our intellect, 
to arm our will against it, to know the worst we have to contend 
with, and to contend with it to the utmost. Poetry is only the 
highest eloquence of passion, the most vivid form of expression that 
can be given to our conception of any things whether pleasurable ot 
painful, mean or dignified, delightful or distressing. It is the perfect 
coincidence of the image and the words with the feeling we have, 
and of which we cannot get rid in any other way, that gives an instant 
* tatisfaction to the thought.' This is equally the origin of wit and 
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fancy, of comedy and uagrdy, of the sidiiime and pathetic. Wl 
Pope By» of the Lord Mayor'i shew, — 

* Now night druending, the proud scene a o'er. 
But lirei in Sclttr't numbcn one day more ! ' 

— when Collins makes Danger, ' with limb* of pant mould,' 



wlieii Lear calls out tn extreme anguish, 

'IngTulitude, ihou marblc-hcartnl fiend, 
HoK much more hideout shew'st in a child 
Than the sea-monstccP 

— the passion of contempt in the one case, of terror in the other, and 
of indignation in the last, is perfectly satisfied. We see the thing 
oarselves, and shew it to others as we feel it to exist, and as, in spite 
of ourseltes, we are compelled to think of it. The imagination, by 
thus embodying and turning them to thape, gives an obvious relief to 
the indistinct and importunate cravings of the will. — We do not 
wish the thing to be so ; but we wish it to appear such as it is. 
For knowledge is conscious power ; and the mind is no longer, in this 
case, the dupe, though it may be the victim of vice or folly. 

Poetry is in all its shapes the language of the imaginatiDo and the 
passions, of fancy and wUl. Nothing, therefore, can be more absurd 
than the outcry which has been sometimes raised by frigid and pedantic 
critics, for reducing the language of poetry to the standard of common 
sense and reason : for the end and use of poetry, ' both at the first 
aod DOW, was and is to hold the mirror up to nature,* seen through 
the medium of passion and imagination, not divested of that medium 
by means of literal truth or abstract reason. The painter of history 
might as well be re<)uiced to represent the face of a person who has 
just trod cpon a serpent with the still-life expression of a common 
portrait, as the poet to describe the most striking and vivid impressions 
which things can be supposed to make upon the mind, tn the language 
of common conversation. Let who will strip nature of the colours 
and the shapes of fancy, the poet is not bound to do so ; the im- 
pressions of common sense and strong imagination, th^it is, of passion 
and inditference, cannot be the same, and they must have a separate 
language to do justice to either. Objects must strike diferenlly upon 
the mind, ind^endently of what they are in themselves, as long is 
we have a diSereni interest in them, as we see them in a different 
pcnnt of view, nearer or at a greater distance (morally or physically 
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ON POETRY IN GENERAL 

speaking) from novelty, from old acquaintance, from our ignorance 
of them, from our fear of their cotiBcquences, from contrast, from 
UDexficcied likeness. We can no more take away the faculty of 
the imagination, than we can see all objects witliout light or shade. 
Some ihiags must dazzle us by their preternatural light ; others must 
hold us in suspense, and tempt our curiosity to explore their obecurity. 
Those who would dispel these various illusions, to give us their dr^- 
coloured creation in their stead, are not very wise. Let the naturalist, 
if he will, catch the glow-worm, carry it home with him in a box, 
and fmd it next morning nothing but a little grey worm ; let the poet 
or the lover of poetry visit it at evening, when beneath the scented 
hawthorn and the crescent moon it has built itself a palace of 
emerald light. This is also one part of nature, one appearance which 
the glow-worm presents, and that not the least interesting ; so poetry 
is one part of the history of the human mind, though it is neither 
science nor philosophy. It cannot be concealed, however, that the 
progress of knowledge and refinement has a tendency to circumscribe 
the limits of the imagination, and to clip the wings of poetry. The 
province of the imagination is principally visionary, the unknown 
and nndelined : the understanding restores things to their natural 
boundaries, and strips them of their fanciful pretensions. Hence 
the history of religious and poetical enthusiasm is much the same 
and both have received a sensible shock from the progress of ex- 
perimental philosophy. It is the undefined and uncommon that gives 
birth and scope to the Imagination ; we can only fancy what we do 
not know. As in looking into the mazes of a tangled wood we fill 
them with what shapes we please, with ravenous beasts, with caverns 
vast, and drear enchantments, so in our ignorance of the world about 
us, we make gods or devils of the lirtt object we see, and iet do 
bounds to the wilful suggestions of our hopes and fears. 

' Ami visions, aa poetic eyes avow, 
Hang on each leaf anil ciing to every bough.' 

There can oever be mother Jacob's dream. Since that time, the 
heavens have gone farther off, and grown astronomical. They have 
become averse to the imagination, nor will they return to us on the 
squares of the distances, or on Doctor Chalmers's Discourses. 
Rembrandt's picture brings the matter nearer to us. — It is not only 
the progress of mechanical knowledge, but the necessary advance* of 
civilization that are unfavourable to the spirit of poetry. We not 
only stand in less awe of the preternatural world, but we can calculate 
more tutely, and look with more indifference, upon the regular routine 
of this. The heroes of the fabulous ages rid the world of monsters 
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and giants. At present we are k 
good or evil, to the incursions of n 
the unmitigattd fury of the element 
fell of hair would at a dismal tre; 
it.' But the police spoils all ; and 
of a midnight murder. Macbeth 
for the sake of the music ; and it 
where tiie philosophical principles 
farther io theory and practi< 



3S exposed to the vicissitudes ot 
ild bcaBts or ' bandit fierce,' or to 
i. The time has been that 'our 






! life 



■ted frO' 



e that 



we now hardly so much as dream 
is only tolerated in this country 
the United Sutes of America, 
of government are carried stili 
liod that the Beggar's Opera is 
the stage. Society, by degrees, is coREtructed into a 
arries us safely and insipidly from one end of life to 
very comfortable prose style. 



ini! them drew, 
sung; 



11 qui 

The remarks which have been here made, would, 
lead to a solution of the question of the comparative merits of painting 
and poetry. I do not mean to give any preference, but it should 
seem that the argument which has been sometimes set up, that paint- 
ing must affect the imagination more strongly, because it rcpresenti 
the image more distinctly, is not well founded. We may assume 
without much temerity, that poetry is more poetical than painting. 
When artists or connoisseurs talk on stilts about the poetry of painting, 
they shew that they know little about poetry, and have little love for 
the art. Painting gives the object itself; poetry what it implies. 
Painting embodies what a thing contains in itself: poetry suggests 
what exists out of it, in any manner connected with it. But this 
last is the proper province of the imagination. Again, as it relates 
to passion, painting gives the event, poetry the progress of events : 
but it is during the progress, in the interval of expectation and 
ntniense, while our hopes and (ears are strained to the highest pitch 
of breathless agony, that the pinch of the interest lies. 

' Between the acting of a drradfiil thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phanCasma or a hideous dream. 
The mortal iastnimcnts are then in council ; 
And the state of man, like to a little kingdom, 
Suffen ■ ■ - ■ ■ • 



But by the time that ihe picture i 
the best part of a picture ; but evei 
remember in what :' 
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painted, all is over. Faces are 
faces are not what we chiefly 
— But it may be asked then, 
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there anything better than Claude Lorraine's landscapes, than Titi 
portraits, than Raphael's cartoons, or ihc Greek statues ? Of the 
two Cfst I shall say nothing, as they are evidently picturesque, rather 
than imaginative. Raphael's caitoons are certainly the finest com- 
ments that erer were made on the Scriptures, Would their ertect be 
the sanae, if we were not acquainted with the text i But the New 
Testament existed before the cartoons. There is one subject of 
which there is no cartoon, Christ washing the feet of the disciples 
the night before his death. But that chapter does not need a 
commentary ! It is for want of some such resting place for the 
ima^nation that the Greek statues are little else than specious 
forms. They are marble to the touch and to the heart. They 
bare not an informing principle within them. In their faultless 
excellence they appear sufficient to themselveB. By their beauty 
they are raised above the frailues of passion or sufTering. By their 
beauty they are deified. But they are not objects of religious faith 
to us, and their forms are a reproach to common humanity. They 
seem to bare no sympathy with us, and not to want our admiration. 

Poetry in its matter and form is natural imagery or feeling, combined 
with passion and fancy. In its mode of conveyance, it combines the 
ordinary uae of language with musical expression. There is a 
question of long standing, in what the essence of poetry consists ; 
or what it is that determines why one set of ideas should he expressed 
in prose, another in verse. Milton has told us his idea of poetry in 
a single line — 



As there are certain sounds that excite certain movements, 9 
the song and dance go together, so there are, no doubt, certain 
thoughts that lead to certain tones of voice, or modulations of sound, 
and change 'the words of Mercury into the songs of Apollo.' There 
is a striking instance of this adaptation of the movement of sound and 
rhythm to the subject, io Spenser's desciipuon of the Satyrs 
accompanying Una to the cave of Sylvanus. 

' Su from die ground she fearless doth arise 

And walkcth forth without suspect of crime. 
They, all a gtad as birds of joyous prime, 

'^' e lead her forth, about her dancing round. 



Do wonhip her as queen with olive garland c 
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indescribable longingSt is |>oetry id kiad, aod generally fit to become 
so ia name, by being ' married lo immortal Terse,' If it is of the 
essence of poetry to strike and fix the imagination, whether we will 
or DO, to make the eye of childhood gliEten with the starting tear, to 
be never thought of aftcrwatde with indifference, John Bunyitn and 
Daniel Defoe may be jjermitted lo pass for poets ia their way. The 
mixture of fancy and leality in the Pilgrim's Progress was ncTcr 
e<jualled in any allegory. His pilgtims walk above the earth, and 
yet are on it. What zeal, what beauty, what troth of fiction ! 
What deep feeling in the description of Christian's swimming 
actosa the water at last, and m the pcture of the Shining Ones 
within the gates, with wings at their backs and garlands on their heads, 
who are to wipe all tears from hii eyes ! The writer's genius, though 
not 'dipped in dews of Caatalie,' was baptised with the Holy 
Spirit and with fire. The prbts in this book are no small paxt of 
iti If the confinement of Philoctetes in the island of Lemnos was a 
subject for the most beautiful of all the Greek tragedies, what shall 
we say to Robinson Crusoe in his? Take the speech of the Greek 
hero on leaving his caTe, beautiful as it is, and compare it with the 
reflections of the English adventurer in his solitary place of confine- 
ment. The thoughts of home, and of all from which he is for ever 
cut off, swell and press itgainsi his bosom, as the heaving ocean rolls 
its ceaseless tide against the rocky shore, and the very beatings of 
his heart become audible in the eternal silence that surrounds him. 
Thus he says, 
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sudden, mnd my very he«rt would die within me to think of the woods, the 
mountains, the deserts I was in ; and how I was a priHincr, locked up with 
the eternal bars and bolts of the ocean, in an uninhabited wilderness, with- 
out redemption. In (he midst of the greatest composures of my mind, 
this woulil nreik out upon nie like a storm, and make me wring my hands, 
and weep like a child. Sometimes it would take me in the middle of my 
work, and I would Immediately sit down and sigh, and look upon the 
ground for an hour or two together, and this was still worse to me, for if 
I could bui^t into teara or vent myself in words, it would go off, and the 
grief having exhausted itself would abate.' P. 50, 

The story of his adventures would not make a poem like the 
Odyssey, it is true ; but the relator bad the true genius of a poet. 
It has been made a tjuestion whether Richardson's romances are 
poetry ; and the answer perhaps is, that they are not poetry, because 
they are not romance- The interest is worked up to an incon- 
ceivable height ; but it is by an infinite number of little things, by 
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1 labour and calU upoa the aiieniion, by a repetition of blows 
that baTC no rebound !□ them. The synipathy excited is not a 
voluntary contribution, but a tax. Nothing is unforced and 

rntaceous. There is a want of elasticity and motion. The Gtory 
■B not ' gi»e an echo to the seat where love is throned.' The 
heart does not answer of itself like a chord in music. The fancy does 
not run on before the writer with breathless expectation, but is 
dragged along with an infinite number of pins and wheels, like those 
with which the Lilliputians dragged Gulliver I pinioned to the 
royal palace. — Sir Charles Grandison is a coxcomb. What sort of 
3 Egure would he cut, translated into an epic poem, by ihc side of 
Achilles ? Clarissa, the divine Clarissa, is too interesting by half. 
She is interesting in her ruffies, in her gloves, her samplers, her aunts 
and nncles— she is interesting ia all that is uninteresting. Such 
things, however intensely they may be brought home to us, ate not 
conductors to the imagination. There ia infinite truth and feeling in 
Richardson ; but it ii extracted from a cajiul mi 
stances : it does not evaporate of itself. His poeti 



moriuum or circum- 
oetical genius is lij^^^l 
tificial process ta^^^^H 

gentle flame ^^^^H 
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t different periods of \ 
ne add, Ossian. In 
linanl; in the Bible, 



Ariel confined in a pine-tree, and require 
it out. Shakspeare says — 

Which is 

Pttivokes itself, and like the current fl 

Each bound it chafes.' * 

I shall conclude this general account with s 
the principal works of poetry in the world, 
history'-^HfitQ^r, the Bible, Dante, and let 
Homer, the principle of action or life is predi 
the principle of faith and the idea of Providence ; Dante 
pertooificatiDn of blind will ; and in Ossian we see the decay of life, 
and the lag end of the world. Homer's poetry is the heroic : it is 
ftiU of life and action : it is bright as the day, strong as a river. In 
the rigour of his intellect, he grapples with all the objects of nature, 

' Burke*! urriliagi irc not poetry, Datwithitiii<ling the vtvidneit of the fancy, 
beciBH the lobjecl mitter i> abltraK and dry, not natural, but irtificiaL The 
difEcrenee bftwwa pnetry »nii eloquence ia, that the one it the eloquence of the 
inuginiiion, ind the othet of the ondentiD'ling. Elnijuence trica lo periiude 
the will, aad coavince the reaion i poetry prodncet jti efiect by initintaneou* 
lympatfay. Nothing ii i lulijecl for poetry that idmiti of a riiipute. Poet* arc ia 
geaeni bid pnMc-mrltn, bcciine their imigei, though tine in ihcmaelvei, m not 
lo the pcrpoK, lod do not nny an ihc argument. Thr French poetry wintg the 
forma of the iniiginalion. It ii didactic more than dramatic And lome of uur 
own poetrf which hu been nioit admired, ii only poetry in the rhyme, and in the 
itudied we of poetic '* 
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and L-nltra into all ihc relationa of social life. He saw many 
countrieB, and the manners of many men ; and he has brought ihein 
all together in hie poem. He describes his heroes going to battle 
with a prodigality of life, arising from an cxuberarce of animal spirits: 
we see them before us, their number, and their order of battle, 
poured out upon the plain ' all plumed like estriches, like eagles newly 
bathed, wanton as goats, wild as young bulls, youthful as May, and 
gorgeous as the sun at midsummer,' covered with glittering armour, 
with dust and blood j while the Gods quaff their nectar in golden 
cups, or mingle in the fray ; and the old men assembled on the walla 
of Troy rise up with reverence as Helen passes by them. The 
multitude of things in Homer is wonderful ; their splendour, their 
truth, their force, and variety. His poetry is, like his religion, the 
poetry of number and form : he describes the bodies as well as the 
souls of men. 

The poetry of the Bible is tliat of imagination and of faith : it is 
abstract and disembodied : it is not the poetry of form, but of power ; 
not of mtiltitude, but of immensity. It does not divide into many, 
bat aggrandizes into one. Its ideas of nature are like its ideas of 
God. It is not the poetry of social life, but of solitude : each man 
seems alone in the world, with the original forms of nature, the rocks, 
the earth, and the sky. It is not the poetry of action or heroic 
enterprise, but of faith in a supreme Providence, and resignation to 
the power that governs the universe. As the idea of God was 
removed farther from humanity, and a scattered polytheism, it became 
more profound and intense, as it became more universal, for the 
lofimte is present to every thing: ' If we fly into the uttermost parts 
of the earth, it is there also ; if we turn to the east or the west, we 
cannot escape from it.' Man is thus aggrandised in the image of 
his Maker. The history of the patriarchs is of this kind ; they are 
founders of a chosen race of people, the inheritors of the earth ; they 
exist in the generations which are to come after them. Their poetry, 
like their religious creed, is vast, unformed, obscure, and infinite ; a 
viiion is upon it — an invisible hand is suspended over it. The spirit 
of the Christian religion consists in the glory hereafter to be revealed ; 
but in the Hebrew dispensation. Providence took an immediate share 
in the affairs of this life. Jacob's dream arose out of this intimate 
communion between heaven and earth : it was this that let down, in 
the sight of the youthful patriarch, a golden ladder from the sky to 
the earth, with angels ascending and descending upon it, and shed a 
light upon the lonely place, which can never pass away. The story 
of Ruth, again, is as if all the depth of natural anection in the 
human race was involved in her breast. There are descriptions in 
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the book of Job more prodigal of imagery, more intense in paision, 
than any thing in Homer, as that of the state of his prosperity, and 
of the vision that came upon him by night. The metaphors in the 
Old Testament are more boldiy figurative. Things were collected 
more mto tnasses, and gave a greater mommtura to the imagination. 

Dante was the father of modern poetry, and he may therefore claim 
a place in this connection. His poem is the first great step from 
Gothic darkness and barbarism ; and the struggle of thought in it to 
buret the thraldom in which the human mind had been so long held, 
it felt in every page. He stood bewildered, not appalled, on that dark 
shore which separates the ancient and the modern world ; and saw 
the glories of antiquity dawning through the abyss of time, while 
revelation opened its passage to the other world. He was lost in 
wonder at what had been done before him, and he dared to emulate 
it. Dante seems to have been indebted to the Bihie for the gloomy 
tone of his mind, as well as for the prophetic fury which csalts and 
kitidles his poetry ; but he is utterly unlike Homer. His genius is 
not a sparkling flame, but the sullen heat of a furnace. He is power, 
pafiuon, self'Will personified. In all that relates to the descriptive or 
bnciiul part of poetry, he bears no comparison to many who had gone 
before, or who hare come after him ; but there is a gloomy abstrac- 
tion in his conceptions, which lies like a dead weight upon the mind ; 
a benombing stupor, a breathless awe, irom the intensity of the 
impresnon ; a terrible obscurity, like that which oppresses us in 
dreams; an identity of interest, which moulds every object to its own 
purposes, and clothes all things with the passions and imaginations of 
the human soul, — that make amends for all other deficiencies. The 
immediate objects he presents to the mind are not much in themselves, 
they want grandeur, beauty, and order ; but they become every thing 
by the force of the cbivacter he impreeaes upon them. His mind 
lends its own power to the objects which it contemplates, instead of 
borrowing it from them. He takes advantage even of the nakedness 
and dreary vacuity of his subject. His imagination peoples the 
shades of death, and broods over the silent air. He is the severest 
of all writers, the most hard and impenetrable, the most opposite to 
the flowery and glittering ; who relies most on his own power, and 
the Bcftse of it in others, and who leaves most room to the imagination 
of his readers. Dante's only endeavour is to interest ; and he 
interests by exciting our sympathy with the emotion by which he is 
himself possessed. He does not place before us the objects by which 
thai emotioD has been created ; but he seizes on the attention, by 
shewing us the effect they produce on his feelings ; aod his poetry 
accordingly gives the same thrilling and overwhelming i 
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which is cauglit by gazing on the face of a person who has seen some 
object of horror. The improbability of the erents, the abruptness 
and monotoDy in the Inferno, are excessive : but the interest never 
flags, from the continued eamtgtneas of the author's mind. Dante's 
great power is in combining internal feelings with external objects. 
Thus the gate of hell, on which that withering ioscripiion is written, 
teems to be endowed with speech and coneciousnees, and to utter its 
dread warning, not without a sense of mortal woea. This author 
habitually unites the absolutely local and individual with the greatest 
wiidness and mysticism. In (he midst of the obsciu'e and shadowy 
regions of the lower world, a tomb suddenly rises up with the 
ioBcnption, ' I am the tomb of Pope Anastasiua the Sixth ' : and half 
the personages whom he has crowded into the Inferno are his own 
acquaintance. All this, perhaps, tends to heighten the effect by the 
bold intermixture of realities, and by an appeal, ag it were, to the 
individual knowledge and experience of the reader. He affords few 
subject* for picture. There Is, indeed, one gigantic one, that of 
Count Ugolino, of which Michael Angelo made a bas-relief, and 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds ought not to have painted. 

Another writer whom I shall mention last, and whom I cannot 
persuade myself to think a mere modern in the groundwork, ii 
Ossian. He is a feeling and a name that can never be destroyed in 
the minds of his readers. As Homer is the first vigour and 
lustihed, Ossian is the decay and old age of poetry. He lives only 
in the recollection and regret of the past. There is one impression 
which he conveys more entirely than all other pciets, namely, the 
sense of privation, the loss of all things, of friends, of good name, of 
country — he is even without God in the world. He converses only 
with the spirits of the departed ; with the motionless and silent 
clouds. The cold moonlight sheds its faint lustre on his head ; the 
fox peeps out of the ruined tower ; the thistle waves its beard to the 
wandering gale; and the strings of his harp seem, as the hand of age, 
as the tale of other times, passes over them, (o sigh and rustle like the 
dry reeds in the winter's wind ! The feeling of cheerless desolation, 
of the loss of the pith and aap of existence, of the annihilation of the 
substance, and the clinging to the shadow of all things as in a mock- 
embrace, is here perfect. In this way, the lamentation of Selma for 
the loss of Salgar is the finest of all. If it were indeed possible to 
shew that this writer was nothing, it would only be another instance 
of mutability, another blank made, another void left in the heart, 
another confirmation of that feeling which makes him so often 
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ON CHAUCER AND SPENSER 



Having, in the former Lecture, given some account of the nature oi 
poetry in general, 1 GhaU proceed, in the next place, to a more 

rrticular consideration of the genius and history of English poetry, 
shall take, aa the auhjcct of the present lecture, Chaucer and 
SpenKr, two out of four of the greatest names in poetry, which tlm 
aswUTf Iiai~ lo'Ebait. Both" of them, howerer, were much indebted 
to the early poets of Italy, and may be considered as belonging, in a 
certain degree, to the same school. The freedom and copiousoesG 
with which our most original writers, \a former periods, av^led 
thcmsclres of the productiona of their predecessors, frequently 
transcribing whole passages, without icruplc or acknowledgment, may 
appear contrary to the etiquette of modern literature, when the whole 
stock of poetical common-places has become public property, and do 
one U compelled to trade upon any particular author. But it is not 
so much a subject of wonder, at a time when to read and write was of 
it«elf an honorary distinction, when learning was almost as great a 
rarity as genius, and when in fact those who first transplanted the 
beauties of other languages into their own, might be considered as 
public benefactorE, and the founders of a national literature. — There 
arc poets older than Chaucer, and in the interval between him and 
Spenser ; but their genius was not such as to place them in any point 
of cocnpariton with either of these celebrated men ; and an inquiry 
into their particular merits or defects might seem rather to belong to 
the province of the antiquary, than be thought generally interesting to 
the lovers of poetry in the present day. 

Chaucer (who has been very properly considered as the father of 
Coglisb poetry) preceded Spenser by two centuriee. He is supposed 
to have been bom in London, in the year 1328, during the reign of 
Edward iti. and to have died in 1400, at the age of seventy-two. 
He received a learned education at one, or at both of the univeritdes, 
and travelled early into Italy, where be became thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit and excellences of the great Italian poets and prose- 
wrilcrs, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccace; and is said to have had a 
personal interview with one of these, Petrarch. He was connected, 
by marriage, with the famous John of Gaunt, through whose interest 
be was introduced into several public employments. Chaucer was an 
active partisan, a religious reformer, and from the share he took in 
aomc drsturbances, on one occasion, he was obliged to fly the country. 
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Od his rcTDTii, be was impritcvKd, and nude hii peacr with govero- 
tattttf a* it i« aid, by a diacorery of his associates. Fortitude doet not 
amat, at any time, to have be«a the distjcgnishiag rinae of poets. 
— ^Therc is, howrrer, la obrious Riuilanty between the pnctical tucD 
' of Chaucer's mind and restlew impatieiice of bis character, aod the 
tone of hit wrhitig!. Yet it woukl be too much to attribute the one 
to the other is aux and elTect : for Spenicr, whote poetical lempera- 
menc was an efTeminale as Chaucer's was stem and mascniine, was 
c<]ually engaged in puUic affairs, and had mixed equally in the gieu 
world. So much docs natifc disposition predominate over accidental 
drcumstaocet, moulding them to it* preriona bent and purposes ! For 
wbile Chaucer's intercourae with the busy world, and collision with 
the actual pasoons and conflicting interests of others, seemed to 
brace the sinews of hi* ondemandlng, and gave to his witlings the 
air of a man wfao dctcribei penons and things that he had known 
and been btimatcty concerned in ; the tame opportunities, operating 
OD a differcDtly CMMtitmcd fiame, only serred to alienate Spenser's 
mind the more from the * doec-pcnt up ' tccnes of ordinary life, and 
to make him * rire tbeti concealing continents,' to gire himself up to 
the unretfiaiDed indulgence of 'flowery tenderness.' 

It is not possible for any two writers to be more opposite in this 
respect. Spenser delighted in luxurious enjoyment j Chaucer, in 
severe activity of mind. As Speoser was the most roaiantic and 
visionary. Chancer vras the most practical of all the great poets, the moat 
a nun of business and the world. His poetry reads Itke biHory. 
Every thing has a downright reahty ; at least in the relator's mind. 
A simile, or a sentiment, is as if it were given in upon evidence. 
Tbus he describes Cressid's Erst avowal of bet lore. 

* And as the new abashed nightingale. 
That stintcth first when she beginneth sing, 
When thai she beaieth any herde i tale. 
Or in the hfdgrs any wight itimng. 
And aiter, sicker, doth her v(mcc outting ; 
Right so Cresciilc, when that bet dread ttmt, 
Opcn'd her heart, and told him her intent.' 

F Tin is to tnK aad natural, and beantiliilly simple, that the two 
rAingt seem identified with each other. Again, it is said in the 
^Kngbi** Tale— 
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' Thus passeth yett by yere, and day bv dav. 
Till it felle ones in a morwe of May, 
That EmeGe that layrcr was m lenc 
Than Ji the lilie upon liis sfaike grcne ; 
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And-fmhcr than the May with tloum nrwe. 
For with the rose-colour sirof hire htwe : 
I not which was the finer of hem two." 

This scrupulousness about the literal preference, as if some question of 
r of fact was at issue, is remarkable. I might mention that 
other, where he compares the meeting between Palamon and Arcite 
to a hoDter waiting tor a lion in a gap ; — 

'That stondeth at a gap with a spere. 
Whan hunted is the lion or the berc. 
And hereth him come ruihing in the greves, 
And brcking both the boughes and the Icves : ' — 

I or thai itill finei one of Constance, when she ia condemned to 
death: — 

' Have ye not *een tomtime a pale ftcc 
(Among a preei) of him that haih been lad 
Toward his deih, wheias he geteth no grace, 
And twichc a colour in his face halh had. 
Men mighten know him that was lo beitad, 

mget all the faces in that route ; 
So stant Custance, and loketh hire aboute." 

The beauty, the pathos here does not seem to be of the poet's 
seeking, but a part of the necessary texture of the fable. He speaks 
of what be wishes to dcBcribe with the accuracy, the discrimination 
of one who relates what has happened to himself, or bas had the 
best information from those who have been eye-witnesses of it. The 
Etrokei of his pencil always tell. He dwells only on the essential, 
on that which would be interesting to the persons really concerned : 
yet as he never omits any material circumstance, he is prolix from the 
nomber of points on which he touches, without being diffuse on any 
one ; and is sometimes tedious from the fidelity with which he 
adheres to his (object, as other writers are from the frequency of 
their digressions from it. The chain of his story is composed of a 
number of fine links, closely connected together, and rivetted by a 
single blow. There is an instance of the minuteness which he 
introduces into his most serious descriptions in his account of PdamoD 
when left alone in his cell ; 



^^L ' Swiche 

^^B Werco 



Swiche sorrow he maketh that the grete 
Resouned of hii yelling and clamour : 
7"he pure fetters on his shinncs grete 
Were of his bitter salte teres wete-' 
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The pc nt iott of thit laM caaaaaaace looks Hke a pan of the iosmic- 
tiow he had lo ibOow, wfaicfa he had no diacmioauy pown to leave 
ovt or ioirodacc at pJeamre. He it c on tente d to find grace and 
beauty in troth. He exhibits for the okm put ibc naked object, 
with little drapery thrown over it. Hit oMft^Jtort, wfaidi ate (rw, 
arc not for onument, bat use, and a> Bke a* poviye to the thing* 
th«ntel*ei. He dxset not affect to (bew hb power over the reader's 
mind, bin the power which hit lobject hat over hi* own. The 
reader! of Chaucer's poetry led more nearly what the penons he 
detcribei rr)u«t have felt, than perhaps those of any other poet. His 
BeDtimenti are not voluntary elhisions of the poet's &Dcy, but founded 
on the natural impuliei and habitual prcjndicei of the characters he 
hai to represent. There is an inveteracy of purpose, a sincerity of 
feeling) which aerer relaxes or grows vapid, in whatever they do or 
ay. There is do artiticial, pompous display, but a strict parsimony 
of^thc poet's materials, like the rude umplicity of the age in which he 
lived. Hif poetry resembles the root just springing from the ground, 
rather than the fiill-blown Sower. Hb muse is no ' babbling gossip 
of the air,' fluent and redundant ; but, like a stammerer, or a dumb 
person, that has just found the use of speech, crowds many things 
together with eager haste, with anxioua pauses, and fond repetitions 
to prevent mistake. His words point as an index to the objects, like 
the eye or finger. There were none of the common- places of poetic 
diaioD in our author's lime, no reflected tights of fancy, do borrowed 
roteate tints ; he was obliged to inspect things for himself, to look 
narrowly, and almost to handle the objec% as in the obscurity of 
morning we partly see and partly grope our way ; so that his descrip- 
tions have a sort of tangible character belonging to them, and produce 
the etfcct of sculpture on the mind. Chaucer had an equal eye for 
truth of nature and discrimination of character ; and his interest in 
what he saw gave new distinctness and force to his power of observa- 
tion. The picturesque and the dramatic are in him closely blended 
together, and hardly distinguishable ; for he principally describes 
external appearances as indicating character, as symbols of internal 
Mflttment. There is a meaning in what he tees j and it is this which 
catches hii eye by sympathy. Thus the costume and dress of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims — of the Knight — the Squire-.— the Oxford 
Scholar — the Gap-toothed Wife of Bath, and the rest, speak for 
themselves. To take one or two of these at random : 
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'There was also a nonne, a Prioressc, 
That of hire smiling was ful simple and coy j 
Hire gretest othe n'ai but by uint Eloy : 
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And %hf was cleped MutamE Eglentinc. 
Ful we I she sange the service divine 
Entuned la hire nose ful tweielyj 
And Frenche she spake ful fayre and fetisly, 
Attet the scole of Stratford aite Bowc, 
For Frenche of Paris was to hire unknowe. 
At iticlc wxs she wel ytaughle withalle j 
She letle no morsel from hire lippes felte, 
Nc wctte hire fingres in hire lauce depe. 

And sikerly she wai of great disport. 
And fill plesant, and amiable of nort. 
And peined hire to contrefeten chert 
Of court, and ben estatelich of manere. 
And to ben holden digne of 

But for to ipeken of hire 
She was so charitable and so pitous. 
She walde wept if that she saw a mous 
Caughtc in a trappe, if it were ded or bledde- 
Of smale houndes hadde she, that she fcdde 
With rosled fieih, and milk, and wastel brede. 
But sore wept she if on of hero were dede. 
Or if men smote it with a yerde '.nien : 
And all was conscience and tmdtc lierte. 

Ful semely hire wimple ypiuclied was ; 
Hire noie iretis ; hire eyen grey as glas ; 
Hire mouth ful smale { and iherto soft and red i 
But lickerly she hadde a fayre forehed. 
It was almost a spanne brode, I trowe.' 



A Monk there was, a fayre for the maiitrie. 
An out-rider, that loved venerie: 
A manly man, to ben an abbot able. 
Ful many a delnte hors hadde he in stable : 
And whan he rode, men mighle his bridel here, 
Gingeling in a whistling wind as clere. 
And eke as loude, as doth the chapell belle, 
Ther as this lord was kepcr of the celle. 

The reule of Scini Maur? and of Seini Beneit, 
Because that it mas otde and somdele streit. 
This ilke monk lette olde thinges pace. 
And held after the newe world the trace. 
He yave not of the text a pulled hen. 
That saith, that hunters ben not holy men ;— 
Therforc he was a prickaioure a right : 
Greihoundes he hadde as iwift as ioul of flight : 
Of pricking and of hunting for the hate 
Was all his lust, for no cost wolde he spare. 
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I I3*r hi! cleves purfiled at the hond 
With grii, and that the liiml of the lend. 
And lor to faitcn hie hood under hii dihme. 
He had of gold jrwrought a curioui pione: 
A love-knotle in the grrter end ther ivai. 
His hed was balled, and shone as any gtas, 
Aod eke his fact, as it haddc ben anoint. 
He was a lord ful fat and in good point. 
Hit rym strpe, and rolling in hit hed. 
That slemed as a fonieis of a led. 
His botes wuple, his hors in grri rrtat. 
Now certainly he na* a tajre pralal- 
He mas not pale as a forpned goit. 
A fat swan loved he best of any rost. 
His palfrey was as broune as is a bcij.* 

The Serjeant at Law is the same identical individual a 
Dowting in Tom Jones, who wished to divide himself into » 
pieces, (o be in a hundred places at once. 



The Frankelein, in ' whose hous it anewcd of mete and drinke ' ; the 
Shipman, * who rode upon a rouncie, aa he couthe ' ; the Doctoar of 
Phisilfe, ' whose etudie was but lite) of the Bible ' ; the Wif of 
Bath, is 

' All whose parish ther was non, 
That to the offiing before hire thulde gon, 
And if ther did, certain so wroth was she. 
That she was out of allc charitee ; " 

— the ponie Persone of a toun, ' whose parish was wide, and hotuea 
fci asooder ' ; the Miller, and the Reve, ' a slcndre colerike man,* 
are all of the tame stamp. They arc every one samples of a kind ; 
ibmract definitions of a species. Chancer, it has been said, numbered 
the classes of men, as Linoxus numbered the plants. Most of them 
remain to this day : others that arc obsolete, and may well be dis- 
pensed with. Mill live in his descriptions of tbem. Such is the 
>)onipnoure : 

• A Sompnoure was ther with ut in that place. 
That haddc a Rre-rnl chembinnes face. 
For tauseilemc he was, with eyen narwe. 
As hotr he was, and likerout ai a sparwc. 
With icalled browes bUke, and pilled herd : 
Of his visage children were sore afod. 
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Tber n'ai quicksilver, lltarge, or brintston. 
Boras, ceruse, ne oiie of tartrc non, 
Ne oinement that wolde cimse or bite. 
That him might helpen of his whclkes white, 
Ne of (he knobbes sitting on his chckes. 
Wei loved he garlike, oniooi, and lekes. 
And for lo drinke Ktnmg win as rede ai blood. 
Than woldc he apeke, and crie as he were wood. 
And whan that he wel dronken had the win, 
Than wold be speken no word but Latin. 
A fewe tcrmes coiide he, tvro or three. 
That he had lemed out of som decree ; 
No wonder is, he heard it all the day, — 

In danger haddc he at his owcn giic 
The yongc gifles of the diocise. 
And knew hit conw^il, and was of hir rede. 
A gerlond haddc he Mtte upon his hede 
As gret a* it were for an alestake : 
A bokeler hadde he made him of a cake. 
With him ther rode a gentil Pardonere— 
That hadde a vols as smale as hath a gote.' 



It would be a CDtiout speculation (at least for those who think that 
the charactetB of men never change, though manners, opiniona, aod 
tostitutions may) lo know what has become of this character of the 
Sompnoure in the present day ; whether or not it has any technical 
representatiTc in existing profcssionB ; into whnt channels and conduits 
it has withdrawn itself, where it lurks unseen in cunning obscurity, 
or else shews its face boldly, pampered into all the insolence of office, 
in some other shape, as it is deterred or encouraged by circumstances. 
Chaaitr'i charactiri modernised, upon this principle of historic deriva- 
tion, would be an useful addition to our knowledge of human nature. 
But who is there to undertake it ^ 

The descriptions of the equipage, and accoutrements of the two 
kings of Thrace and Inde, in the Knight's Tale, are as striking and 
grand, as the others are lively and natural : 

'Ther maist thou se coming with Palamon 
Licurge himself, the grete King of Trace: 
Blake was his ben), and manly was his face. 
T^e cerclea of his eyen in bis bed 
They gloweden bctwiien yelwe and red. 
And like a grilfon loketl he about. 
With kcmpcd hcres on his browes stout; 
Hit limmes gret, his braunes hanl and sironge. 
His shouldru brodc, his armes round and kuige. 
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And ai tlie guise was in his contree, 
Ful highe upon a char of gold stood he, 
Wilh foure while boUcs in the trms. 
lacledc of cote-anrnire oo hU harnais. 
With nayles yelwe, and bright ai any gold, 
He hailde a bercs skin, cole-blake for old. 
HU longe here was kempt behind his bak. 
As any ravenes fether it shone for blake. 
A wrelh of gold arm-gret, of huge weight. 
Upon his hed >ate full of stones bright. 
Of fine ruhinsand of diamants. 
About his char ther wenten white aUuus, 
Twenty and mo, as gret as any siere. 
To hunten at the leon or the Jerc, 
And folwed him, with mosel fast ybound. — 

With Arcita, in stories as men find. 
The gretc Emetrius, the king of Inde, 
Upon a Ktede bay, trapped in stele. 
Covered with cloth of gold diaprcd wele. 
Came riding like the god of armei Mars. 
His cote-atmurE was of a cloth of Tars, 
Couched with perlcs, white, and round and grele. 
His sadel was of brent gold new ybete i 
A mantelet upon his shouldres han^ng 
Bret'ful of rubies red, as fire Eparkling. 
His crispe here like ringes was yronne. 
And that was yelwe, and glitered as the Sonne. 
His nose was high, his eyen bright citrin. 
His lippcs round, his colour was sanguin, 
A fitwe fraknes in his face yspreint, 
Betwixen yelwe and blake somdel ymeinC, 
And as a Icon he his loking caste. 
Of five and twenty yere his age I caste. 
His herd was wel begonncn for to spring; 
His vois was as a tromne thondering. 
Upon his hed he wered of laurcr grene 
A geriond freshe and histy for to scne. 
Upon his bond he bare for his deduit 
An egle tame, as any lily whit.— 
About this king ther ran on every part 
Ful many a tame leon and leopart.' 

What a deal of terrible beauty there is contained in this description ! 
The imagination of a poet brings euch objects before us, as when we 
look at wild beasts in a menagerie j their claws are pared, their eyes 
glitter like harmless lightning ; but we gaze at them with a pleasing 
awe, clothed in beauty, formidable in the sense of abstract power. 

Chaucer's descriptions of natural scenery possess the same 
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: excellence, or what might be termed guilo. They 
haTe a local truth and freshneBB, which gives the very feeling of the 
air, the coolneEs or moisture of the ground. Inanimate objects nre 
thus made to have a fellow-feeling in the interest of the story ; and 
render back the sentiment of the speaker's mind. One of the finest 
parts of Chaucer is of this mised kind. It is the beginning of the 
Flower and the Leaf, where he describes the delight of that young 
b«^uty, shrowded in her bower, and listening, in the morning of the 
year, to the >mging of the nightingale ; while her Joy rises with the 
rising song, and gushes out afresh at every pause, and is borne along with 
the fiill ride of pleasure, and srill Increases and repeats, and prolongs 
itself, and knows no ebb. The coolness of the arbour, its retirement, 
the early time of the day, the sudden starting up of the birds in the 
neigbbourtng bushes, the eager delight with which they devour and rend 
the opening buds »nd flowers, are expressed with a trudi and feeling, 
which make the whole appear like the recollection of an actual scene ; 

' Which as me thought was right a pleasing sight. 

And eke the hriddes song for to here. 

Would haue rejoyced any eartlily wight, 

And I that couth not yet in no manere 

Heare (he nightingale of all the ytarc, 

Ful buuly herkened nith hcrte and with care. 

If I her voice pcrceiue caud any where. 

And I that all this pleaiaunt sight sie. 
Thought lodainly I felt h> tweet an aire 
Of the eglentcre, that certainely 
There is no herte I demc in luch dispaire, 
Ne with thoughts froward and contraire. 
So oueilaid, but it ihoutd soone haue bote. 
If it had ones felt this savour sole. 

And at I stood and cast aside mine eie, 

I was ware of the fairest medlei tree 

That ever yet In all my life I sic 

As full of blosMimcs as It might be. 

Therein a goldfinch leaping pretile 

Fro bough to bough, and as him list he eet 

Here and there of buds and floures sweet. 

And to the herber side was joyning 
This faire tree, of which I haue you told. 
And at the last the brid began to sing. 
Whan he had ealcn what he eat wold. 
So passing sweetly, that by manifold 
It was more pleasaunt than I coud deuise. 
And whan his song wras ended in this wise. 
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The nightingale with so mtny a note 

Answered him, that all the wood rang 

So Bodainly, that ai it were a sote, 

1 Mood aMonied, bo was I with the song 

Thorow rauiihcd, that till late and long, 

I nc wist in what place I was, ne where, 

And aycn me fhouglit she song euen bjr mine ere. 

Wherefore I waited about busily 
On euery side, if I her might see, 
And at the last I gan full well aspie 
Where she sat in a fresh grene laurer tree. 
On the further side euen right by me. 
That gaue so passing a delicioua smell. 
According to the e^entere full well. 

Whereof I had so inly great pleasure, 
That as me thought I surely rauished was 
Into Pamdice, where my desire 
Was for to be, and no ferthcr passe 
As for that day, and on the sole gras«e, 
I sat me downe, for as for mine entcnt, 
The birds song was mora conuenient. 

And more pleasaunt to me by manifold. 

Than meat or drlnke, or any other thing. 

Thereto the herber was so fresh and cold. 

The wholesome sauours eke so comforting, 

That as 1 demed, sith the beginning 

Of the world was ncur seene or than 

So pleasaunt a ground of none earthly man. 

And as 1 sat the birds harkening thus. 
Me thought that I heard voices sodainly. 
The most sweetest and mo; ' " 
That euer any wight I troi 
Heard in their life, for the 
And sweet accord was in 
That the uoicc to angels i 



good mi 



There Is here no affected rajiturc, no flowery i 
whole is an ebullition ofnatural delight 'welling out of the heart,' 1 
water from a crystal spring. Nature is the soul of art : there i 
strength as well as a simplicity in the imagination that reposes entirely 
on natare, that nothing else can supply. It was the same trust in 
nature, and reliance on his subject, which enabled Chaucer to describe 
the grief and patience of Griselda; the faith of ConataDce; and the 
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heroic perBcicrance of the liide chiid, who, going to school through 
the BtreetB of Jewry, 

' Oh jf/ma Rtdnnplarii maUr, loudly sung," 

and who after his death still triumphed in his eong. Chaucer has 
more of this deep, internal, sustained sentiment, than any other writer, 
except Boccaccio. In depth of simple pathos, and intensity of con- 
ception, never swerving from his subject, I think no other writer comes 
near him, not even the Greets tragedians. I wish to be allowed 
to give one or two instances of what I mean. I will take the 
ibllowiog from the Knight's Tale. The distress of Arcitc, in consc- 
i]uence of his banishment Irom his love, is thus described : 

• Whan thai Arclte to Thebes comcn was, 
Ful ott a day he swell and said Alas, 
For «ene his lady shall be never mo. 
And shortly to eoncluden all his wo, 
So mochel sorwe hadde never creature, 
That is or shall be, nbite the world may dure. 
His slcpe, his mete, his drinke is him bytaft. 
That lene he wex, and drie as is a shaft. 
His cyen holwe, and grisly to behold, 
His bene salwe, and pale as ashen cold. 
And solitary he nas, and ever alone, 
And wailing all the night, making his mnne. 
And if he herde song or instrument, 
Than wold he wepe, he mighte not be stent. 
So feble were his spirites, and so low, 
And changed so, that no man coude know 
His speche ne his vois, though men it heni,' 

This picture of the sinking of the heart, of the wasting aw.iy of the 
body and mind, of the gradual failure of all the faculties under the 
contagion of a rankling sorrow, cannot be surpassed. Of the same 
kind is his farewel to his mistress, after he has gained her hand and 
lost his life in the combat : 

' Alas the wo '. alas the peines stronge. 
Thai I for you have suffered, and so longe ! 
Alas the deth I alas min Emilic \ 
Alas departing of our compagnie ; 
Alas min hertes quene ! alas my wif ! 
MIn hertes ladie, ender of my llf ! 
What is this world > what axen men to have '. 
Now with his love, now in his colde grave 
Alone withouten any compagnie." 
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The death of Arcite is the more affeciiog, as it comes after 
and victory, after the pomp of eacriSce, the eolemnities of p-ayer, the 
celebtatioD of the gorgeous ritei of chivalry. The descriptions of 
the three templet of Mars, of Venus, and Diana, of the ornaments 
aod ceremonies used in each, with the reception given to the otferings 
of the lovers, have a beauty and grandeur, much of which is lost in 
Dryden's version. For instance, such lines as the following are not 
rendered with their true feeling. 

' Why shulde I not a> well eke tell you all 
The purtreiture that was upon the wall 
Within ihe temple of mighty Man the reJc — 
\. That highlc the gret temple of Man in Trace 

In thilkc coldc and frosty rrgion, 
Ther ai Mats liath his tovercine mansion. 
First on Ihe wall was peinted a forest. 
In which ther wonneth neyther man ne best. 
With knotty knarry barreln trees old 
Of stubbes sharpe and hideous to behold j 
In vrhich ther ran a lomble and a swough. 
As though a slorme shuld bresten every bough." 



And again, among innumerable t 
painted on the wall, is this one : 



rific images of death and slaughter 



'The statue of Mara upon a can 
Armed, and looked grim as he 
A wolf ther stood befome him 
With eyen red, and of 






The story of Griselda is in Boccaccio ; but the Clerk of Oxi 
forde, who tclU it, professes to have learned it from Petrarch. Thi« 
story has gone all over Europe, and has passed into a proverb. 
spite of the barbarity of the circumstances, which are abominable, the 
Drntiment remains unimpaired and unalterable. It is of that kind, 
• that heaves no sigh, that sheds no tear ' ; but it hangs upon the 
beatings of the heart ; it is a pan of the very being ; it is as 
inieparable from it as the breath we draw. It is still and calm as the 
Rkc of death. Nothing can touch it in its ethereal purity: tender as 
the yielding flower, it is Rxed as the marble firmament. The only 
fcmonnrancc she makes, the only complaint she utters agunst all the 
ill-treatment she receives, is that single Ibe where, when turned back 
nnkcd to her father's house, she says, 



It like . 



>rin go by the way.' 
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e Gnt outline ^Tcn of the character is ininutable : 

* Nought fcr fro thilke paleis honouruble, 
Whcr as this markis shope his manage, 
Ther stood a thorpc, of sighte deUtable, 
In which that poure folk of thai village 
Hadden hir bestes and her hrtbcrgage. 
And of hir labour take hir sustenance. 
After that the eanhe yave hem habundancc. 

Among this poure folk ther dwelt a man. 
Which that was hohlen pourett of hem all : 
But highe God Eometime scnden can 
His grace unto a liicl oxn tlall : 
Janicola men of that thorpe him call. 
A doughter had he, faire plough to sight, 
And Grisikiis this yonge maiden hight. 

But for to spcke of vertuous beautee. 
Than was she on the fairest under Sonne : 
Ful pourely yfostred up was she : 
No likerou* fust was in hire herte yronne j 
Ful offer of the well than of the tonne 
She dranke, and for she wolde virtue plese. 
She knew wel labour, but non idel ese. 

But though this mayden tcndie were of age. 

Yet in tlie brest of hire virginitee 

Ther wxi enclosed sad and ripe corage : 

And in grcl reverence and charitec 

Hire olde poure fader foslred she : 

A few iheep spinning on die feld she kept, 

She woide not ben idel til she slept. 

And whan she homnard came she woide bring 

Wortes and other hetbes times oft. 

The which the shred and seihe for hire living, 

And made hire bed ftil hard, and nothing soil ; 

And ay she kept hire fadres lif on loft 

With every obeisance and diligence, 

Thai child may don to fadres reverence. 

Upon Grislldc, this poure creature, 
Ful otten silhc this markis sette his sye, 
Ai he on hunting rode piraventure ; 
And whan it fell that he might hire espie. 
He not with wanton loking of folic 
His eyeo cast on hire, but in sad wise 
Upon hire chere he wold him oft avise, 
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all thingG. Death is a mighty abstraction, like Night, or Space, or 
Time, He ie an ugly customer, who will not be invited to supper, 
or to Bit for his picture. He is with us and about us, but we do not 
Bee him. He stalks on before as, and we do not mind him : he 
follows us close behind, and we do not turn to look back at him. 
We do not see him making faces at us in our life-time, nor perceive 
him afterwards sitting in mock-majesty, a twin-skeleton, beside us, 
tickling our bare ribs, and staring into our hollow eye-balls ! Chaucer 
knew this. He makes three riotous companions go in search of 
Death to kill him, they meet with an old man whom they reproach 
with his age, and ask why he does not die, to which he 
thus: 

'Ne Deth, alai ! ne trill not han my iit. 
Thus naike I like a restless caitiff. 
And on the ground, which is my modres gate, 
I knocke with my staf, eriich and late. 
And say to hire, "Leve mother, let me in. 
Lo, how I vanish, flesh and blood and skin, 
Alas '. when shall my bones ben at rcstc > 
Mother, with you molile I changen my clieitc. 
That in my cnambre longe time hath be, 
Ye, for an heren cloute to wrap in me." 
But yet to me she will not don that grace, 
For which ful pale and welked is my face.' 

They then ask the old man where they shall find out Death to 
kill him, and he sends them on an errand which ends in the death of 
all three. We hear no more of him, but it is Death that they have 
encountered ! 

The interval between Chaucer and Spenser is long and dreary. 
There is nothing to fill up the chasm but the names of Occleve, 
■ancient Gower,' Lydgate, Wyatt, Surry, and Sackville. Speiuet 
flourished in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and was sent with Sir Joho 
"Davies Into Trelana, of which he has left behind him some tender 
recollections in his description of the bog of Allan, and a record in 
an ably written paper, containing observations on the state of that 
country and the means of improving it, which remain in full force to 
the present day. Spenser died at an obscure inn in Loodoo, it ia 
supposed in distressed circumstances. The treatment he received 
from Burleigh is well known. Spenser, as well as Chaucer, was 
engaged lo active life ; but the genius of his poetry was not active : it 
is inspired by the love of ease, and relaxation from all the cares and 
business of life. Of all the poets, he is the most. poetical. 
much later than Chaucer, hia obligations to preceding 
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less. He has in some measure borrowed ihe plan of hie poem (as a 
number of distinct narratives) from Ariosto; but he has engrafted 
upon it an exuberance of fancy, and an endleEs voluptuousness of 
sentiment, which are not to be found in the Italian writer. Fartlier, 
Spenser is even more of an inventor in the subject-matter. There is 
Ui originality, richness, and variety in his allegorical personages and 

■ fictions, which almost vies with the splendor of the ancient mythology. 
If Ariosto transports us into the regions of romance, Spenser's poetry 
is all fairy-Iaod. In Ariosto, we walk upon the ground, in a 
company, gay, fantastic, and adventurous enough. In Spenser, we 
waoder in another world, among ideal beings. The poet takes and 
lays US in the lap of a lovelier nature, by the sound of softer streams, 
among greener hiiis and fairer valleys. He paints nature, not as we 
find it, but as we expected to lind it ; and fulfils the delightful 
promise of our youth. He waves his wand of enchantment — and at 
once embodies airy beings, and throws a delicious veil over ail actual 
objects. The two worlds of reality and of liction are poised on the 
wings of his imaginatioa. His ideas, indeed, seem more distinct than 
his perceptions. He is the painter of abetraciiona, and describes them 
with dazz,!ing minuteness. In the Mask of Cupid he makes the God 
of Love 'clap on high his coloured winges twain': and it is said of 

I Gluttony, in the Procession of the Paasiona, 
'In green vins leaves he was right fitly cinil.' 
all 



e leaves he v, 

\ At times he becomes jncturesque from his intense love of beauty j as 
where he compares Prince Arthur's crest to the appearance of the 
[ almond tree : 

' Upon the top of all his lofty crest, 

A bunch of hairs discolour'd diversely 
With sprinkled pearl and gold full richly drest 
Did shake and seem'd to daunce for jollity; 
Like to an almond tree ymounted high 

On (op of green Selenis all alone. 
With blossoms brave bedecked daintily; 
Her tender locks do tremble every one 
At every little breath that under heav'ii is blown.' 

The love of beauty, however, and not of truth, is the moving principle 
of bis mind ; and he is guided in his fantastic delineations by no rule 
but the impulse of an inexhaustible imagination. He luxuriates 
equally in scenes of Eastern magnificence ; or the still solitude of a 
hermit's cell — in the extremes of sensuality or refinement. 

In reading the Faery Queen, you see a little withered old man by 
a wood-side opening a wicket, a giant, and a dwarf lagging Far behind, 
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u damsel in a boat upon an enchanted lake, wocmI- nymphs, and satyrB ; 
and all of a sudden you are transported into a lofty palace, with tapers 
burning, amidst knights and ladies, with dance and revelry, and song, 
'and mask, and antique pageantry.' What can be more wlitary, 
more shut up in itself, than his description of the house of Sleep, to 
which Archimago sends fo: a dream : 

' And mare to lull him in his slumber soft 

A trickling stream from high rock tumbling down, 
And ever-drizzling rain upon the loft, 

Mii'd nith a murmuring wind, much like the sound 
Of swarming Bees, did ca«i him in a swound. 
No other noise, nor people's troublous cries. 
That still are wont t' annoy the walled town 
Might there be heard ; tiiit careles-i Quiet lies 
Wrapt in eternal silence, far from enemies.' 

It is as if ' the honey-heavy dew of slumber ' had settled on his pen 
in writing these lines. How different in the subject {and yet how 
like in beauty) is the following description of the Bower of Bliss : 

' EftEoones they heard a most melodious sound 
Of all that mote delight a dainty ear ; 
Such as at once might not on living ground. 
Save in this Paradise, be heard elsewhere; 
Right hard it was for wight which did it hear. 
To tell what manner musjcke that mote be j 
For all that pleasing is to living eare 
Was there consorted in one harmonee: 
Birds, voices, instruments, windes, waters, all agree. 

The joyous birdes shrouded in chearefijil shade 

Their notes unto the voice attempred sweet ; 
The angelical soft trembling voices made 

To tn' instruments divine respondence meet. 
The silver sounding instruments did meet 

With the base murmur of the water s fall ; 
The water's fell with difference discreet. 

Now soft', now loud, unto the wind did call; 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all.' 

The remainder of the passage has all that voluptuous pathos, and 
languid brilliancy of fancy, in which this writer excelled ; 

'The whiles some one did chaunt this lovely lay; 
Ah ! see, whoso fayre thing dost thou fain to see, 
In springing flower the Image of thy day I 
Ah I sec the virgin rose, how sweetly she 
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Doih first pctp fonh with hathful modeity, 
That htret seems the less ye see her may ! 

Lo ' sec soon after, hon mote bold and free 

Her bared bosom the doih broad display; 

Lo ! see soon after, how she Tades and falls away ! 

So paiseth in the passing of a day 

Of mortnl life the leaf, the bud, the flower; 
Ne more doih flourish after firet decay, 

That erst was sought to deck both bed and bower 
Of many a lady and many a paramour' 

Gather therefore the rose whilst yet is prime. 
For soon comei age thai will her pride deflower ; 

Gather the rose of lore whilst yet is time. 
Whilst loving thou mayst loved be with equal crime. ' 

He ceaKd ; and then gan all the quire of birds 

Their divcre notes lo attune unto his lay. 
As in approvanee of his pleasing wordes. 

The constant pair heard all (hat lie did say, 
Yel swerved not, but kepi their forward way 

Through many covert groves and (hickcta close. 
In which they creeping did at last display* 

That waiilon lady with her lover loose. 
Whole sleepy head she in her lap did soft dispose. 

Upon a bed of roses she was laid 

As faint through heat, or dight lo pleasant sin ; 
And was arrayed or rather disarrayed. 

All in a veil of silk and silver thin. 
That hid no whit her alabaster skin. 

But rather shewed more white, if mote might be ; 
More subtle web Arachne cannot spin ; 

Nor the fine nets, which oft we woven see 
Of scorched dew, do not in the air more lightly flee. 

Her snowy breast was bare lo greedy spoil 

Of hungry eyes which n' ote therewith be fill'd, 
And yet through languor of her late sweet toil 

Few drops more clear than nectar forth distill'd. 
That like pure Orient perles adown it trill'd ; 

And her fair eyt% sweet smiling in dehght 
Moisten'd their fiery beams, with which she thrill'd 

Frail hearts, yet quenched not j like Many light, 
Which sparkling on the silent waves does seem more bright.' 
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Tlic lincit thing* in Spenser ire, the character of Una, Id the first 
book ; ihr Hocte of Pride ; the Cave of Msmmon, and the Cave 
of Dnptir ; the account of Memory) of whom it a nid, among other 

' The nan he well remembci'd of King Ntoc, 
Of uki Assanruj and lojchusiliiiae'; 

ibe dncripiion of Ilelphcebe : the uocy of Florime) and the Witch's 
•on t ihe Gardens of Adonis aixl ^ Bower of Bliss ; the Mask of 
Cajaid i and Colin Clom'i Tiiioo, in the btt book. But some people 
will «y that all this ma; be my fine, b«t that they cannot [indentaod 
a ga account of the alk^ofy. They are afraid of the allegory, a* if 
tKry thought it would b^ Aem : tbey look at it as a child look* at 
apMnted dngoa, and tliUt it will stnogle tban in in shimag folds. 
|*n» it im kUc. If dwy <lo not neddk with the allegoir. the 
liBtfon will not oieddle wkh tben. Withoat mndiog k at al^ the 
.^Mc M M fbm •* a aifct WilT. It ngfat a* wcD he prenaded that, 
«* caaAM HV PttoniB t | a u«n.i ibr dc aDMry^ as that the aDegoty 
pfWCBts na MB mletitawlng openacc. rcr Bitancc^ wfaen Brilo- 
■Mit, ROMd aawdnihe yoaag Patriots, Irs M her hair aad di wwwr i 
her aex. ia it w c ma ry to \Mcm the pMt (be pbya m the aD^oiy, to 
uie beamy nf the nBown^ atansa. 
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Or to take the ProceuJon of the Passions that draw the coach of 
Pride, is which the figures of IdleoeM, of Gluttony, of Lechery, of 
Avarice, of Envy, and of Wrath speak, one should think, plain 
enotigh for themselves i »uch 39 this of Gluttony : 

' And by hit iitle fode loath«nnc Gluttony, 
Deformtd creature, on a filthy iwinc) 
Hii bclJy wax up blown trith luxuij; 

And eke with fatneis mollrn were his eyne; 
And like a crane his neck nas long and line, 
With which he Bwalloncd up excesnve feait, 
whereof poor people oft did pine. 

In green vine leaver he was right litly cbd; 

For other clothes he could not near for heat : 
And on hii head an ivy garland had. 

From under which fast trickled down the sweat % 
Still as he rode, he somewhat still did eat. 

And in his hand did bear a bouaing can, 
Of which he tupt so oft, that on his seat 

Mis drunken cone he scarce upholden can; 
In shape and size more like a monitcr thin a nun.' 

Or this of Lechery : 

' And next to him rode lustlidl Lechery 

Upon a beatded goat, whose rugged hair 
Andwhaly eyes (the sign of jealoun') 

Was like the pcnon's self whom he did bear: 
Who rough and blade, and lilthy did appear. 

Unseemly man 10 ptease fair lady's eye : 
Yet he of ladies oft was loved dear. 

When fairer faces were bid standcn by 1 
I who does know the bent of woman's Fanta-iy t 

In a green gown he clothed was full lair. 

Which underneath did hide his Rllhineis j 
And in his hand a burning heart he bare. 

Full of vain follies and new fanglenesj 
For he was false and ftaughl with fickleness ; 

And learacd had to love with secret looks j 
And well could dance ; and sing with ruefulnets j 

And fortunes tell ) and read in loving books^ 
And thousand other ways to bait his fleshly hooks. 

Inconstant man that loved alt he taw. 

And lusted after all that he did love j 
Ne would his looser life be tied to law; 

But joyed weak women's hearts to tempt and prove. 
If fnnn their loyal loves he might ihem move.' 
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Tlu« H pretty plain-spoken. Mr. Southey says of Spenser : 

Than pure was he, and not more pure than wise ; 
High priest of all the Muses' ni)'sterieB I ' 

On the conirary, no one was more apt to pry into mysteries which do 
not strictly belong to the Muses. 

Of the same kind with the Procession of the Passions, as little 
obscure, and still more beautifiJ, is the Mask of Cupid, with his train 
of votaries ; 

' The first was Fancy, like a lovely boy 
Of rare ajpect, and beauty without peer ; 

Hit garment neither was of silk nor say, 

Bui panted plumes in goodly order dight. 
Like as the sun-burnt Indians do array 

Their tawny bodies in their proudest plight ; 
As those same plumes so steni'il he vain and light. 

That by his zait might easily aopear; 
For still he (ar'd as dancing in delight. 

And in his hand a windy fan did bear 
That in the idle air he mov'd still here and there. 

And him beside march 'd amorous Desire, 

Who seem'd of riper years than the other swajn. 

Yet was that other swain this elder's sire. 

And gave him being, common to them twain : 

His garment was disguised very vain, 
And his embroidered bonnet sat awry ; 

Twixi both his hands few sparks he close did strain, 

. Which still he blew, and kindled busily, 
That soon they life concciv'd and forth in flames did fly. 

Next after him went Doubt, who was yclad 

In a discolour'd coat of strange disguise. 
That at his back a broad capuccio had. 

And sleeves dependant AUmatie-tuiie ; 
He lookt askew with his mistrustful eyes. 

And nicely trod, as thorns lay in his way. 
Or that the floor to shrink he did avise; 

And on a broken reed he still did stay 
His feeble steps, which shrunk when bard thereon he lay. 

Wilh him went Daunger, cloth 'd in ragged weed, 
Made of bear's skin, that him more dreadful made ; 

Vet his own face was dreadfull, ne did need 
Strange horror to deform bit grisly shade j 
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A net in th' one hand, and a rusty bUdc 

In th' other wmj this Miichirfe, that Mishap; 

With th' one his foes he ihreat'ned to invadr, 
With th' other he his friends meant to enwiap ; 
For whom he could not kill he practiz'd to cntnp. 

Neit him was Fe«r, all arm'd from top to loe, 

Vet thought himselfe not safe enough thereby. 
But fcar'd each shadow moving to and frO) 

And his own arms when glittering he did spy 
Or clashing heard, he fast away did fly. 

As ashes pale of hue, and winged-heel'd ; 
And e»emiore on Daunger fixt his eye, 

'Gainst whom he always bent a brazen shield, 
Which hii right hand unanned fearfully did wield. 

With him went Hope in rank, a handsome maid, 

Of chearfull look and lovely to behold ; 
In silken samite she was light array'd. 

And her fair locks were woven up in gold -, 
She always smil'd, and in her hand did hold 

An holy-water sprinkle dipt in dew. 
With which she sprinkled favours manifold 

On whom she list, and did great liking shew, 
Great liking unto many, but true love to few. 

Nciit after them, the winged God himself 

Came riding on a lion ravenous. 
Taught to obey the menage of that elfe 

That man and beasi with power imperious 
Subducth to his kingdom tyrannous: 

His blindfold eyes he bade awhile unbind, 
That his proud spoil of that same dolorous 

Fair dame he might behold in perfect kind ; 
Which seen, he much rejoiced In his cruel roind. 

Of which full proud, himself uprearing high. 

He looked round about with stem disdain. 
And did survey his goodly company; 

And marshalling the evil-ordered train, 
With that the dans which hii right hand did sttain. 

Full dreadfully he shook, that ^1 did quake. 
And clapl on high his colour'd winges twain, 

That ali his many it afraid did make i 
Tho, blinding him again, his way he forth did take.* 

The description of Hope, in this series of historical portraits, is one 
of the most beautiful in Spenser : and the triumph of Cupid at the 
mischief he has made, is worthy of the malicious urchin deity. In 
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TKc hue thereof: for view of cheerful day 
Did never in that house itself display. 

But a tiajnt ihadovr of uncertain light ; 
Such as a lamp whose life doth liide away j 

Or ax the moon clothed with cloudy night 
Doci shew 10 him that walks in fear and sad affright. 



And over all sad Horror with grim hue 

Did always soar,' beating his iron wings ^ 
And after him owls and night-ravens flew. 

The hateful messengers of heavy things, 
Of death and doloui telling sad tidings { 

Whiles sad Cellcno, sitting on a clift, 
A song of bitter bale and sorrow sings, 

That heart of flint asunder could hare rift j 
Which having ended, after him she fiieth swift.' 

The Care of Despair is described with equal gloominess and power of 
hacj i and the fine moral declamation of the owner of it, on the evils 
of life, almost makes one in love with death. In the atoty of 
Malbccco, who is haunted by jealousy, and in vain strives to rnn away 
frwn his own thoughts — 



■Higho' 



r hill and over dale he flic! 



the truth of human passion and the preternatural ending arc equally 
striking. — It is not fair to compare Spenser with Shakiipeare, in point 
of interest. A fairer comparison would be with Conius ; and the 
result would not be unfavourable to Spenser. There is only one 
work of the same allegorical kind, which has more interest than 
Spenser (with scarcely leas imagination) : and that is the Pilgrim's 
Progress. The three first books of the Faery Queen arc very 
superior to the three last. One would think that Pope, who used to 
ask if any one had ever read the Faery Queen through, had only 
dipped into these last. The only things in them equal to the former, 
are the account of Talus, the Iron Man, and tlie delightful episode of 
Pastorella. 

The language of Spenser is full, and copious, to overflowing : it is 
lesi pure and idiomatic than Chaucer's, and is enriched and adorned 
with phrases borrowed from the different languages of Europe, both 
ancient and modem. He was, probably, seduced into a certain 
license of expression by the dil^culty of lilling up the moulds of his 
complicated rhymed stanza from the limited resources of his native 
language. This stanza, with altercate and repeatedly recurring 
rhymes, is borrowed from the Italians. It was peculiarly fitted to 
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ir language, which abounds in similar vowel terminations, and ia as 
le adapted lo ours, from the stubborn, UDSccommodatiog resistance 
endings of the oorthcra languages make to this 
ting-song. — Not that I would, on that account, part 
of Spenser. We are, perhaps, indebted to this very 
V forms of expression, and to the occasional 
a poetical language rich and varied and 
tnagniGcent beyond all former, and almost all later eKampIe. His 
versification is, at once, the moat smooth and the most sounding in 
the language. It is a labyrinth of sweet sounds, 'in many a winding 
bout of linked sweetness long drawn out ' — that would cloy by their 
very sweetness, but that the ear is constantly relieved and enchanted 
by their continued variety of raodularion — dwelling on the pauses of 
the action, or flowing on in a fuller tide of harmony with the move- 
ment of the sentimcnL It has not the bold dramatic iraneidons of 
Shakspearc's blank verse, nor the high-raised tone of Milton's ; but 
it is the perfection of melting harmony, dissolving the soul in pleasure, 
or holding it captive in the chains of suspense. Spenser was the 
poet of our waking dreams ; and he has invented not only a language, 
but a music of his own for them. The undulations arc infinite, like 
those of the waves of the sea : but the effect is srill the same, lulling 
the senses into a deep oblivion of the jarring noises of the world, 
from which we have no wish to he ever recalled. 
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LECTURE III 

ON SHAKSPEARE AND MILTON 

In looking back to the great works of genius in former times, v 
sometimes disposed lo woodei at the little progress which has 
been made m poetry, and in the arts of imitation in general. But 
this is perhaps a foolish wonder. Nothing can be more contrary to 
the fact, than the supposition that in what we understand by the_^nr 
aril, as painting, and poetry, relative perfection is only the result of 
repeated eiforts in successive periods, and that what has been once 
well done, constantly leads to something better. What is mechanical, 
reducible to rule, or capable of demonstration, is progressive, and 
admits of gradual improvement : what is not mechanical, or definite, 
but depends on feeling, taste, and genius, very soon becomes starionary, 
or retrograde, and loses more than it gains by transfijsion. The 
contrary opioion is a vulgar error, which has grown up, tike many 
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others, from tranifernDg an analogy of oac kind lo something quite 
distinct, without taking into the account the difference in the nature 
of the things, or attending to the difference of the results. For most 
personi, finding what wonderful advances have been made in biblical 
criticism, in chemistry, tn mechanics, in geometry, astronomy, &c. 
i.e, in things depending on mere inquiry and experiment, or on 
absolute demonst ration, have been led hastily to conclude, that there 
was a general tendency in the efforts of the human intellect to improve 
by repetition, and, in all other arts and institutions, to grow perfect 
and mature by time. We look back upon the theological creed of 
I our ancestors, and their discoveries io natural philosophy, with a 
I amile of pity : science, and the arts connected with it, have all had 
' their infancy, their youth, and manhood, ^and seem to contain in them 
DO principle of limitation or decay : and, inquiring no farther about 
the matter, we infer, in the intoxication of our pride, and the height 
of our setfxongratulation, that the same progress has been made, and 
will continue to be made, in all other things which are the work of 
man. The fact, however, states us so plainly In the face, that one 
would think the smallest reflecuon must suggest the truth, and over- 
turn our sanguine theories. The greatest poere, the ablest orators, 
the best painters, and the finest sculptors that the world ever saw, 
ftppeated soon after the birth of these arts, and lived in a state of 
society which was, in other respects, comparatively barbarous. Thotc 
ana, which depend on individual genius and incommunicable power, 
have always leaped at once from infancy to manhood, from the first 
rode dawn of invention to their meridian height and dazzling lustre, 
and have in general declined ever after. This is the peculiar dis- 
tinction and privilege of each, of science and of an : — of the one, 
never to attain its utmost limit of perfection ; and of the other, to 
arrive at it almost at once. Homer, Chaucer, Speneer, Shakspeare, 
Dante, and Ariosto, (Milton alone was of a later age, and not the 
worse for it) — Raphael, Titian, Michael Angelo, Corrcggio, 
Cervantes, and Boccaccio, the Greek sculptors and tragedians,— all 
lived near the beginning of their arts— perfected, and all but created 
them. These giant-sons of genius stand indeed upon the earth, but 
they tower above their fellows ; and the long line of their successors, 
in different ages, does not interpose any object lo obstruct their view, 
or lessen their brightness. In strength and stature they are unrivalled; 
in grace and beauty they have not been surpassed. In after-ages, and 
more refined periods, (as they are called) great men have arisen, one by 
one, as it were by throes and at intervals; though in general the best of 
these cultivated and artificial minds were of an inferior order ; as Tasso 
and Pope, among poets ; Gutdo and Vandyke, among painters. But 
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in the earlier stages of the arts, as soon as the first mechaoical dJAicullieB 
bad been got over, and the language was sufBcientiy acquired, they 
rote by clusters, and in constellatioaB, never so to rise again j 

The area of painting and poetry are conversant with the world of 
thought within us, and with the world of sense around us — with what 
we IcDOw, and see, and feel intimately. They ilow ftom the sacred 
shrine of our own breasts, and are kindled at the living lamp of 
nature. But the pulse of the passions assuredly beat as high, the 
depths and soundings of the human heart were as well understood 
three thousand, or three hundred years ago, as they arc at present : 
the face of nature, and ' the human face divine ' shone as bright then 
as they have ever done. But it is ifieir light, reflected by true genius 
on art, that markK out its path before it, and sheds a glory round the 
Muses' feet, like that which 

' Circled Una's angel face. 
Anil made a sunihine in the shady place.' 

The four greatest names in English poetry, are almost the four first 
we come to — Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton. There are 
no others that can really be pul in competition with these. The two 
last have had justice done them by the voice of common fame. Their 
names are blazoned in the very firmament of reputation ; while the 
two first (though 'the fault has been more in their stars than in 
themselves that ihey are underlings') either never emerged far above 
the horizon, or were too soon involved in the obscurity of lime. The 
three first of these are excluded from Dr. Johnson's Lives of the 
Poets (Shakspeare indeed is so from the dramatic form of his com- 
positions) : and the fourth, Milton, is admitted with a reluctant and 
churlish welcome. 

In comparing these four writers together, it might be aaid that 
Chaucer excels aa the poet of manners, or of real life ; Spenser, as 
the poet of romance ; Shakspeare as the poet of nature (in the largest 
use of the term) ; and Milton, as the poet of morality. Chaucer 
most frequently describes things as they arc ; Spenser, as we wish 
them to be ; Shakspeare, as they would be ; and Milton as they 
ought to be. Aa poets, and as great poets, imagination, that is, the 
power of feigning things according to nature, was common to them 
all : but the principle or moving power, to which this faculty was 
most subservient in Chaucer, was habit, or inveterate prejudice j in 
Spenser, novelty, and the love of the marvellous ; in Shakspeare, it 
was the force of passion, combined with every variety of possible 
circumstances ; and in Milton, only with the highest. The charac 
Icriatic of Chaucer is intensity; of Spenser, remoteness; of Milton, 
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tlekvation ; of Shakspeare, e*ery thing.- — It has been said by some 

^critic, that Shakspeare was distinguished from the other dramatic 

' writers of his day only by his wit ; that they had all his other 

qualities but that ; that one writer had as much scnee, aoother as 

much fancy, another as much knowledge of character, another the 

■ame depth of passion, and another us great a power of language. 

B This statement is not true ; nor is the inference from it well-founded, 

■<CTeD if it were. Thia pereon does not aeem to have been aware that, 

Bttjwn his own shewing, the great distinction of Shakspcare's genius 

■ was its virtually including the genius of all the great men of his age, 

and not his di^ering from them in one accidental particular. But to 

have done with such minute and literal trifling. 

The striking peculiarity of Shakspeare'B mind was its generic 
quality, its power of commuoicaiion with all other minds — so that 
it coolaioed a universe of thought and feeling within itself, and had 
DO one peculiar bias, or exclusive excellence more than another. He 
was just like any other man, but that he was like all other men. He 
was the least of an egotist that it was possible to be. He was nothing 
in himself; but he was all that others were, or that they could 
become. He not only had in himself the germs of every faculty and 
feeling, but he could follow them by anticipation, intuilively, into all 
their conceivable ramifications, through every change of fortune or 
confiict of passion, or turn of thought. He had ' a mind reflecting 
ages past,' and present : — all the people that ever lived are there. 
There was no respect of persons with him. His genius shone 
equally on the evil and on the good, on the wise and the foolish, the 
monarch and the beggar : * All corners of the earth, kings, queens, 
and states, maids, matrone, nay, the secrets of the grave,' are hardly 
hid from his searching glance. He was like the genius of humanity, 
changing places with all of us at pleasure, and playing with our 
purposes as with his own. He turned the globe round for his 
amusement, and surveyed the generations of men, and (he individuals 
as they passed, with their different concerns, paasions, follies, vices, 
Tirtues, actions, and motives — as well those that they knew, as those 
which they did not know, or acknowledge to themselves. The 
dreams of childhood, the ravings of despir, were the toys of his 
fkocy. Airy beings waited at his call, and came at his bidding. 
Harmless fairies ■ nodded to him, and did him curtesies ' : and the 
aight-hag bestrode the blast at the command of ' his. so potent art.' 
The world of spirits lay open to him, like the world of real men and 
women : and there is the same truth in his delineations of the one as 
of the other ; for if the preternatural characters he describes could be 
Hijipui c d to exist, tbcy would ipeak, aod fee], and act, as he makca 
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them. He had only to think of any thing in order !o becotne thai 
thing, with all the circumstances belonging to it. When he conceived 
of a character, whether real or imaginary, he not only encered into 
all its thoughts and feelings, but seemed instantly, and as if by 
touching a secret spring, to be surrounded with all the same objects, 
* subject to the Eamc skyey influences,' the same local, outward, and 
unforeseen accidents which would occur in reality. Thus the 
character of Caliban not only ilands before ui with a language and 
manners of its own, but the scenery and Gituarion of the enchanted 
itland he inhabits, the traditions of the place, its strange noises, its 
hidden recesses, * his frequent haunts and ancient neighbourhood,' are 
given with a miraculom truth of nature, and with all the familiarity 
of an old recollection. The whole ' coheres semblably together ' in 
time, place, and circumstance. In reading this author, you do not 
merely learn what his characters say,- — yon see their persons. By 
•omething expressed or understood, you are at no loss to decypher 
their peculiar phyiiiognomy, the meaning of a look, the grouping, the 
bye-puy, as we might see it on the stage. A word, an epithet paints 
a whole scene, or throws us back whole years in the history of the 
person represented. So (as it has been ingeniously remarked) when 
Prospero describes himself as left alone in the boat with his daughter, 
the epithet which he applies to her, ' Me and thy frying self,' tliogs 
the imagination instandy back from the grown woman to the helpless 
condition of infancy, and places the first and most trying scene of his 
misfortunes before us, with all that he must have tulfered in the 
interval. How well the silent anguish of Macduif is conveyed to the 
reader, by the friendly expostulation of Malcolm — * What ! man, 
oe'er pull your hat upon your brows ! ' Again, Hamlet, in the 
, Kcoe with Roeencrans and Guildenstem, somewhat abruptly concludes 
I fine soliloquy on life by saying, ' Man delights not me, nor 
mun neither, though by your smiling you seem to say so.' Which 
i* explained by their answer — * My lord, wc had no such stuff in our 
tbonghu. But we smiled to think, if you delight not in man, what 
lenten entertainment the players shall receive from you, whom we 
net ou the way ' : — as if while Hamlet was making this speech, his 
o old schoolfellows from Wittenberg had been really standing by, 
W tad he had seen them smiling by stealth, at the idea of die players 
iring their minds. It is not * a combinadon and a form ' of words, 
r 41 Mt speech or two, a preconcerted theory of a character, that will do 
I Ihi*: but all the persons concerned must have been present in the 
I wet's imagination, as at a kind of rehearsal ; and whatever would 
f Mve passed through their minds on the occasion, and have been 
I Obserred by others, passed through his, and is made known to ibc 
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reader — 1 may add in pMsing, that Shakspeare always gives the best 
directions for the costume and carriage of hi« heroes. Thus to take 
one example, Ophelia gives the following account of Hamlet ; and as 
Ophelia had seen Hamlet, I should think hei word ought to be taken 
against that of any modern authority. 

■ OphiUa. My lord, as I was reading in my closet, 

Prinee Hamlet, niih his doublet all unbrac'd. 

No hal upon hit head, his itorkings loose, 

Ungartrfd, and down-gyred to his ancle, 

Pale as his shirt, his knees knocking each other. 

And with a look so piteous. 

As if he had been sent from hell 

To speak of horrors, thus he comes before me. 

Poloitiui. Mad for thy love I 

Opfi. My lord, I do not know. 
But tnily I do fear it. 

Pol. What laid he? 

Of/i. He took me by the wrist, and held me hard 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm ; 
And with his other hand thus o'er his brow. 
He falls to such perusal of my &ce, 
Ai he VTOuld draw it : long staid he so ; 
At last, a little shaking of my arm. 
And thrice his head thus waving up and down. 
He lais'd a sigh so piteou* and profound. 
As it did teem to shatter all his bulk. 
And end his being. That done, he lets me go. 
And with his head over his shoulder tum'd. 
He seemM to find his way without his eyesi 
For out of doors he went without their help. 
And to the last bended their light on me.' 

^cr. //. Scene I. 

How after this airy, fantastic idea of irregular grace and bewildered 
melancholy any one can play Hamlet, as we have seen it played, with 
strut, and nare, and antic right-angled sharp-pointed gestures, it is 
difficult to say, unless it be that Hamlet is not bound, by the 
prompter's cue, to study the part of Ophelia. The account of 
Ophelia's death begins thus : ^^ 

* Hiere is a willow hanging o'er a brook, ^^| 

That shows its hoary leaves in the gla&sy stream,' — ^^| 

Now this is an instance of the same unconscious power of mind which 

as itself. The leaves of the willow are, in fact, 

part of them which would appear 
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*boaiy * in the reflection in the brook. Tbe nroe sort of 
powvr, Uw saiDc faculty of bringbg o-ery object in luture, whether 
preseat or absent, belbre the mind's eye, is obKTvsbte in the speech 
of Cleopatta, when conjecturing what were the employments of Antony 
in his absence: — ' He's speaking now, or rourronring, where 's my 
. serpent of old Nile i ' How fine to make Cleopatra hare this cod- 
. •ciousnesK of her own character, and to make her fed that it is thie 
, ftw which Antony is in love with her ! She says, after the battle of 
Actium, whcD Antony has resolved to risk ancKber fight, ' It is my 
tttrth-day ; I had thought to hare held it poor : but since my lord is 
Amocy again, i will he Cleopatra.' What other poet would have 
thoaght of such 3 casual resource of the imagination, or would have 
dared to avail himself of it ! The thing happens in the play as ii 
inighE hare happened in fact. — That which, perhaps, more than any 
thing else disticguishei the dramatic productions of Shakspeare from 
all others, it this wonderful truth and individuality of concepttoa. 
Each of his characters is as much itself, and as absolutely independent 
of the rest, as well as of the author, as if they were living pertons not 
ficttoo* of the mind. The poet may be said, for the time, to identify 
himself with the character he wishes to represenif and to pass from one I 
to another, like the same soul successively animating di^rent bodics.J 
I By an art like that of the lencriloquist, he throws his imagitution out 
I of hinuclf, and makes every word appear to proceed from the mouth 
of die person in whose name it is given. His playi alooe aie properly 
expressions of the pasdons, not descriptions of them. His characters 
are real beings of Besh and blood ; they speak like men, not like 
authors. One might suppose that he had stood by at the time, and 
overheard what passed. As in our dreams we hold conversations 
with ourselves, make remarks, or communicate intelligence, and have 
no idea of the answer which we shall receive, and which we ourselves 
make, till wc hear it i so the dialogues in Shakspeare are carried on 
without any coruciousness of what is to follow, without any appearance 
of preparation or premeditation. The gusu of pa^on come and go 
like sounds of music borne on the wind. Nothing is made out by 
formal inference and analogy, by climax and antithesis : all comes, or 
leemi to come, immediately from nature. Each object and drcum- 
ttance exists in his mind, as it would have existed in reality ; each 
several train of thought and feeling goes on of itself, without confusion 
or effort. In the world of his imagination, every thbg has a life, 
a place, and being of its own ! 

Chaucer's charaaers are sufficiently distinct from one another, but 

they are loo little varied in themselves, too much like identical pro- 

posttioci. They arc coniistent, but uniform; we get no new idea of 
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ihem from dra to last; they are not placed in different lights, nor 
itt their Eubordinate Irailt brought out in new Gituatioos ; they are 
like portraits or physiognoniical studies, with the distinguishing 
features marked with inconceitahle truth and precision, but that 
preserve the Game unaltered air and attitude. Shakspeare'i are 
historical figures, equally true and correct, but put into action, where 
c»ery nerre and muscle is displayed in the struggle with others, with 
all the elTect of collision and contrast, with every variety of light and 
shade. Chaucer's characters are narrative, Shakspeare's dramatic,' 
Milton's epic. That is, Chaucer told only as much of his story as 
he pJeaied, as was required for a particular purpose. He .inawercd 
for his characters himself. In Shakspeare they are iutroduced upon 
the stage, arc liable to be asked all sorts of questions, and are forced 
to answer for themselves, lo Chaucer we perceive a fixed essence of 
character. In Shakspeare there is a continual composition and de- 
compoution of its elements, a fermentation of every particle in the 
whole mass, by its alternate affinity or antipathy to other priociplcs 

I which are brought in contact with it. Till the experiment is tried, 
>ve do not know the result, the turn which the character will take in 
!» new circumstances. Milton took only a few simple principles of 
'fcbaracier, and raised them to the utmost conceivable grandeur, and 
wfined them from every base alloy. His Imagination, 'nigh sphered 
I in Heaven,' claimed kindred only with what he saw from that height, 
■nd could raise to the same elevation with itself. He lat retired and 
kept his state alooe, * playing with wisdom ' ; while Shakspeare 
mingled with the crowd, and played the host, ' to make society the 
■weetcr welcome.' 
The passion in Shakspeare is of the same nature as his delineation 
of character. It is not some one habitual feeling or seniimeni prey- 
ing upon itself, growing out of itself, and moulding every thing to 
tt«elf; it is passion modified by passion, by all the other feelings 
to which the individual is liable, and to which others are liable with 
him ; subject to all the fluctuations of caprice and accident ; calling 
into play all the resources of the understanding and all the energies of 
the will ; irritated by obstacles or yielding lo them ; rising from 
small beginnings to its utmost height ( now drunk with hope, now 
■tung to madness, now sunk in despair, now blown to air with a 
breach, now raging like a torrent. The human soul is made the 
sport of fortune, the prey of adversity ; it is stretched on the wheel 
of destiny, in restless ecstacy. The passions are in a state of pro- 
jection. Years are melted down to moments, and ( 
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suggeationa on the mind of Othello, ' which, with a little act upon 
the blood, will work like miaea of sulphur,' he adds — 

'Look nhere he comn ! not poppy, nor mandragora. 
Nor all the drowsy tynipE of the East, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that iweet ileep 
Which thou ow'dst yesterday." — 

And he enters at this moment, like the created serpent, crowned with 
his wrongs and raging for revenge ! The whole depends upon the 
turn of a thought. A word, a look, blows the epark of jealousy into 
a flame ; aud the explosion is immediate and terrible as a volcano. 
'J'he dialogues in Lear, in Macbeth, that between Brutus and Cassiua, 
and nearly all those in Shakapeare, where the interest is wrought up 
to itR higheat pitch, afford examples of this dramatic fluctuation of 
passion. The interest in Chaucer is <]uitc ditfcrent ; it is like the 
course of a river, strong, and full, and increasing. In Shakspearc, on 
the contrary, it is like the sea, agitated this way and that, and loud- 
lashed by furious storms ; while in the still pauses of the bList, we 
distinguish only the cries of despair, or the silence of death ! Milton, 
on the other hand, cakes the imaginative part of passion — that which 
remains after the event, which the mind reposes on when all is over, 
which looks upon circumstances from the remotest elevation of 
thought and fancy, and abstracts them from the world of action to 
that of contemplation. The objects of dramatic poetry aifect us by 
sympathy, by their nearness to ourselves, as they take us by surprise, 
or force us upon action, ' while rage with rage doth sympathise ' ; the 
objects of epic poetry affect us through the medium of the imagina- 
tion, by magnitude and distance, by tiieir permanence and universality. 
The one fill us with terror and pity, the other with admiration and 
delight. There arc certain objects that strike the imagination, and 
inspire awe in the very idea of them, independently of any dramatic 
interest, that is, of any connection with the vicissitudes of human life. 
For instance, we cannot think of the pyramids of E^gypt, of a Gothic 
ruin, or an old Roman encampment, without a certain emotion, a 
tense of power and sublimity coming over the mind. The heavenly 
bodies Chat hung over our heads wherever we go, and ' in their 
untroubled element shall shine when we are laid in dust, and all our 
cares forgotten,' affect us in the same way. Thus Satan's address to 
the Sun has an epic, not a dramatic interest ; for though the second 
person in che dialogue makes no answer and feels no concern, yet the 
eye of that vast luminary is upon him, like the eye of heaven, and 
seems conscious of what he says, like an universal presence. Dramaiic 
jKWtry and epic, in their perfection, indeed, approximate to and 
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strengthen one another. Dramatic poetry borrows aid from the 
dignity of persons and things, as the heroic does from human passion, 
bnt in theory they are distinct. — When Richard it. calls for the 
looking-glass to contemplate his faded majesty in it, and burstB into 
that affecting exclamation : ' Oh, that I were a mockery- king of 
snow, to melt away before the sun of Bolingbroke,' we have here the 
utmost force of human passion, combined with the ideas of regal 
splendour and fallen power. When Milton says of Satan : 



' His form had n 

All her original brightness, noi 
Less than archangel ruin'd, am 
Of glory obscur'd ; ' — 



. yet lost 



of beauty, of grandeur, and pathos, from the sense 
of irreparable loss, of never-ending, unavailing regret, is perfect. 

The great fault of a modern school of poetry is, that it is an 
experiment to reduce poetry to a mere effusion of natural sensibility; 
or what is worse, to divest it both of imaginary splendour and human 
passion, to surround the meanest objects with the morbid feelings and 
devouring egotism of the writers' own minds. Milton and Shakspearc 
did not so understand poetry. They gave a more liberal interpretation 
both to nature and art. They did not do all they could to get rid of 
the one and the other, to fill up the dreary void with the Moods of 
their own Minda. They owe their power over the human mind to 
their having had a deeper sense than others of what was grand in the 
objects of nature, or affecting in the events of human life. But to 
the men I speak of there is nothing interesting, nothing heroical, 
but themselves. To them the fall of gods or of great men is the 
•ame. They do not enter into the feeling. They cannot under- 
stand the terms. They are even debarred from the last poor, paltry 
consolation of an unmanly triumph over (alien greatness ; for their 
minds reject, with a convulsive effort and intolerable loathing, the 
fcry idea that there ever was, or was thought to be, any thing 
SDperior to ihemsclves. All that has ever excited the attendon or 
admiration of the world, they look upon with the most perfect 
indifference ; and they are surprised to tJnd that the world repays 
their indifference with scorn. ' With what measure they mctc, it has 
been meted to them again.* — 

Shaketpearc's imagination is of the same plastic kind as his con- 
ception of character or passion. ' It glances from heaven to earth, 
from earth to heaven." Its movement is rapid and devious. It 
unites the most opposite extremes ; or, as Puck says, in boasting of 
hia own feats, ' puts a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.' 
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was, perhaps, u diKadvaDUge to hi» single works ; ihe Tariecy of his 
resources, Bomctinics diverting him from applpng them to the most 
effectual purposes. He might be said to combine the powers of 
jEschyluB and Aristophanes, of Dante and Rabelais, in his own mind. 
If he had been only half what he was, he would perhaps have 
appeared greater. The natural ease and ioditference of his temper 
made him sometimes less scrupulous than he might have been. He 
is relaxed and careless in critical places ; he is in earnest throughout 
only in Timon, Macbeth, and Lear. Again, he had no models of 
.icknowledged excellence constantly in view to stimulate his elTortt, 
and by all that appears, no love of fame. He wrote for the • great 
vulgar and the small,' in his time, not for posterity. If Queen 
IZIizabeth and the maids of honour laughed heartily at his worst 
jokes, and the catcalls in the gallery were silent at hia best passages, 
he went home satisfied, and slept the next night well. He did not 
trouble himself about Voltaire's criticisms. He was willing to take 
.ndvantage of the ignorance of the age in many things ; and if his plays 
pleased others, not to quarrel with them himself. His very facility 
of production would make him set less value on his own excellences, 
and not care to distinguish nicely between what he did well or 
ill. His blunders in chronology and geography da not amount to 
above half a dozen, and they are offences against chronology and 
geography, not against poetry. As to the unities, he was right in 
setting them at defiance. He was fonder of puns than became so 
great a man. His barbarisms were those of his age. His genius 
was his own. He had no objection to float down with the stream of 
common taste and opinion ; he rose above it by his own buoyancy, 
and an impulse which he could nut keep under, in spite of himself or 
others, and ' his delights did shew most dolphin -like.' 

He had an equal genius for comedy and tragedy ; and his tragedies 
are better than his comedies, because tragedy is better than comedy. 
His female characters, which have been found fault with as insipid, 
are the linest in ihc world. Lastly, Shakspeare was the least of a 
coxcomb of any one that ever lived, and much of a gentleman. 

•Shakspcare discovers in his writings little religious enthusiasm, and 
an indifference to personal reputation ; he had none of the bigotry of 
his age, and his political prejudices were not very strong. In thi^p 
rMpe<;^S as iwU-at injimty ather. he formed a direct cnntraM ^n 
JClton . . Milton's works are a perpetual invocation to the Muses 
hymn to Fame. He had his thoughts constantly fixed on the c 
templation of the Hebrew theocracy, and of a perfect commonwealth ; 
and he seized the pen with a hand just warm from the touch of the 
ark of faith. His religious zeal infused its character into hi 
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that he dcTOtes himEcIf with the same s^nee of duty to 
of his genius, as he did to the exercise of virtue, or the 
gMd of his country. The spirit of the poet, the patriot, and the 
prophet, vied with each other in his breast. His mind appears to 
have held equal communion with the inspired writers, and with the 
bards and sages of ancient Greece and Rome ; — 



' Blind Thamyris, and blind MronidfE 
And TircsisK, and Ph incus, prophets 



i!d,- 



He bad a high standard, with which be was always comparing him* 
sejf, nothing short of which could satisfy his jealous ambition. He 
thought of nobler forms and nobler things than those he found about 
him. He lived apart, in the solitude of his own thoughts, earcfiilly 
excluding from his mind whatever might distract its purposes or 
alloy its purity, or damp its zeal. ' With darkness and with dangers 
compassed round,' he had the mighty models of antiquity always 
present to his thoughts, and determined to raise a monument of equal 
height and glory, * piling up every stone of lustre from the brook,' 
for the delight and wonder of posterity. He had girded himself up, 
and at it were, sanctiiied his genius to this service from bis youth. 
• For after,* he says, ' I had from my first years, by the ceaseless 
diligence and care of my father, been exercised to the tongues, and 
some sciences as my age could sutfer, by sundry masters and teachers, 
it was found that whether aught was imposed upon me by them, or 
betaken to of my own choice, the style by certain vital signs it had, 
was likely to live ; but much latelier, in the private academies of 
Italy, perceiting that some ttifies which I had in memory, composed 
at under twenty or thereabout, met with acceptance above what was 
looked for ; 1 began thus iar to assent both to them and divers 
of my friends here at home, and not less to an inward prompting 
I which now grew daily upon me, that by labour and intense study 
(which 1 take to be my portion in this life), joined with the strong 
propensity of nature, I might perhaps leave something so written to 
after-times as they should not willingly let it die. The accomplish- 
ment of these intendone, which have lived within me ever since 
I could conceive myself anything worth to my country, lies not 
but in a power above man's to promise ; but that none hath by 
more studious ways endeavoured, and with more unwearied spirit 
that none shall, that I dare almost aver of myself, as far as life and 
free leisure will extend. Neither do I think it shame to covenant 
with any knowing reader, that for some few years yet, I may go on 
trust with him toward the payment of what I am now indebted, as 
being a work not to be raised from the heat of youth or the vapour* 
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of wine ; like that which flows at waste from the pen of some Tulgar 
amourist, or the trencher fiiry of a rhyming parasite, nor to be 
obtained by the inrocation of Dame Memory and her Siren daughters, 
but by devout prayer to that eternal spirit who can enrich with all 
Utterance and knowledge, and sends out his Seraphim with the 
hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he 
pleases : to thi.i must be added industriou.i and select reading, steady 
obserration, and insight into, all seemly and generous arts and affairs. 
Although it nothing content me to have disclosed thus much before- 
hand ; but that I trust hereby to make it manifest with what small 
willingness I endure to interrupt the pursuit of no less hopes than 
these, and leave a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with cheerfiil 
and confident thoughts, to embark in a troubled sea of noises and 
hoarse disputes, from beholding the bright countenance of truth in the 
quiet and still air of delightfiil studies.' 
So that of Spenser : 



' The noble heart that harbours \ 

And is viith chilJ of ^torloui 

Can never rest until it forth ha 

The eternal brood of gloty c 



irtuouB thought, 
great intent, 
c brought 
celleni.' 



t write from casual impulse, but after a 
im strength, and with a resolution to leave 
s in his jwwer to do. He always labours. 
He strives hard to say the finest things 
say them. He adorns and dignifies his 



Milton, therefore, did m 
severe examination of his o 
nothing undone which it v/\ 
and almost always succeeds 
in the world, and he does 

subject to the utmost : he surrounds it with every possible a: 
of beauty or grandeur, whether moral, intellectual, or physical. He 
refines on his descriptions of beauty ; loading sweets on sweets, till 
the sense aches at them ; and raises his images of terror to a gigantic 
elevation, that ■ makes Ossa like a wart.' In Milton, there is always 
an appearance of effort : in Shakespeare, scarcely any. \y 

Milton has borrowed more than any other writer, and exhausted 
every source of imitation, sacred or profane ; yet he is perfectly 
distinct from every other writer. He is a writer of centos, and yet 
in originality scarcely inferior to Homer. The power of bis mind 
is stamped on every line. The fervour of his imagination melts 
down and renders malleable, as in a fiimace, the most contradictory 
materials. In reading his works, we feel ourselves under the influence 
of a mighty intellect, that the nearer it approaches to others, becomes 
more distinct from them. The <]U.wtiiy of art in him shews the 
strength of his genius ; the weight of his intellectual obligations 
would have oppressed any other writer. Milton's learning has the 
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dfcct of JDtuition. He describes objects, of which he could oaly 
hate read in books, witii the vividness of actual observation. His 
ima^naiioD has the force of tiature. He makes words icll as 
pictures. 

' Him followed Rimmon, whose delightful Mat 

Wa) fair Damascus, un the fertile banks 

Of Ahbana and Phaqihar, lucid streams.' 

The word lueiJ here gives to the idea all the sparkling etfcct of the 

most perfect landscape. 
And ag^n : 

' Ai when a vulture on Imaus bred, 
Whnse snowy ridge the raving Tartar boundt, 
Dislodging from a region scarce of pn^, 
To gorge the flesh ofliinibs and yeanling kills 
On hills where Hocks are fed, flies luwards ihc springs 
Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streanisj 
But in his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Sericans, where Chineses drive 
With sails and wind their cany waggons light.' 

If Milton had taken a journey for the express purpose, he could not 
have described this scenery and mode of life better. Such passages 
arc like demonstrations of natural history. Instances might be 
multiplied without end. 

We might be tempted to suppose that the vividness with which he 
describes visible objects, was owing to their having acquired an 
onusual degree of strength in his mind, after the privation of his sight; 
but we liod the same palpableness and truth in the descriptions which 
occur in his early poems. In Lycidas he speaks of ' the great tision 
of the guarded mount,' with that preternatural weight of impression 
with which it would present itself suddenly to ' the pilot of some 
small nighi -foundered skiff' : and the lines in the Penseroso, describing 
' the wandering moon,' 



' Riding near her highest noon, 
Like one that had been led astray 
Through the heaven's wide palhlesi 



way. 



are as if he had gazed himself blind in looking at her. There is also 
the same depth of impression in his descriptions of the objects of alt 
the dilferent senses, whether colours, or sounds, or smells — the same 
absorption of his mind in whatever engaged his attention at the time. 
It has been indeed objected to Milton, by :i common perversity of 
criticism, that his ideas were musical rather than picturescjue, as if 
because they were in the highest degree musical, they must be (to 
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keep the sage critical balance even, and to allow no one niaa ti 
two cjualicies ut the Game time) proportionably deficient i 
respects. But Milton's poetry is not cast in any Euch 
common-place mould ; it is not so barren of resources. His 
of the Muse was not bo simple or confined. A sound arit 
a steam of rich distilled perfumes ' ; wc hear the pealing organ, but 
the incense on the altars is also there, and the statues of the gods are 
rsnged around ! The ear indeed predominates over the eye, because 
it is more immediately affected, and because the language of music 
blends mure immediately with, aud forms a more natural accompani- 
ment to, the variable and indefinite associations of ideas conveyed by 
words. But where the associations of the imagination arc not the 
principal thing, the individual object is gircn by Milton with equal 
force and beauty. The strongest and best proof of this, as a 
characteristic power of hiB mind, is, that the persons of Adam and 
Eve, of Satan, &c. are always accompanied, in our imagination, ^ 



the grandeu 
sculpture. 



of the I 



akcd figure ; they convey to i 
Cake the following : 

-He: 



the ideas of 



San within ken a glorious Angel stand, 

The same whom John saw also in the sun : 

His back was turned, but not his brightneu hid ; 

Of beaming sunny rayi a golden tior 

Circled his head, nor less his locks behind 

Illustnous on his shoulders fiedge with inngs 

Lay waving round ; on some great charge emploj'd 

He scera'd, or fix'd in cogitation deep. 

Glad was the spirit impure, as now in hope 

To find who might direct his wand'ring night 

To Paradise, the happy scat of man. 

His joutncy's end, and our beginning woe. 

But first he casts to change his proper shape 

Which else might work him danger oi ' 

And now a stripling cherub he a 

Not of the prime, yet such as "- 

Youth smiled celestial, and [o ereiy limb 

Suitable grace ditfiis'd, so well he (eign'd : 

Under a coronet his flowing hair 

In curls on either cheek play'd ; wings he wore 

Of many a coluur'd plume sprinkled with gold, 

His habit fit for speed succinct, and held 

Befi^re his decent steps a silver wand.' 

The figures introduced here have all the elegance and precision of ' 
a Greek statue ; glossy and Impurpled, tinged with golden light, a: 
musical as the strings of Memnon's harp I 
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the pot trail of 



' With Atlantean shoulders fit to bcai 
The weight of inightirat monarchic! 



Or the comparison of Satan, 
■ tJiat wa beast,' 



: 'lay floatiag many a 



'Leviathan, which God of all hi> works 
Created hugesl that swim the ocean-itrea 



What a force of imaginatio 

an idea it conveys of the sii 

shfunk up the ocean to a sli 

a »ery little thing? 'Force of style 

excel iencefi. "^H en ce, pcrliaps, he stimuiatcs v 



What 



1 is there in this last expression ! 

e of that hogest of created beings, 

and took up the sea in its nostrils as 
■ of Milton's greatest 
s more in the reading, 
and less afterwards. The way to defend Milton against all impugnc 
is to take down the book and read it. 

Milton's blank verse ia the only blank verse in the language (except 
Shakspeare's) that deserves the name of verse. Dr. .lohnson, who 
had modelled his ideas of versification on the regular sing-song of 
Pope, condemns the Paradise Lost as harsh and unequal. ~T shall notT 
pretend to say that this is not sometimes the case ; for where a 
degree of excellence beyond the mechanical rules of art is attempted, 
the poet must sometimes fail. But 1 imagine that there are more 
perfect examples in Milton of musical expression, or of an adaptation of 
the sound and movement of the verse to the meaning of the passage, 
than in all our other writers, whether of rhyme or blank verse, put 
together, (with the exception already mentioned}. Spenser is the 
most harmoniousof our stanza writers, as Dryden is the most sounding 
and faried of our rhymisis. But in neither is there anything like the 
same ear for music, the same power of approximating the varieties of 
poetical to those of musical rhythm, as there is in our great epic poet. 
The sound of his lines is moulded into the expression of the sentiment, 
almost of the very image. They rise or fall, pause or hurry rapidly 
OD, with exquisite art, but without the least trick ot affectation, as the 

^H- The followinc are some of the (incsi instances : 



In Hea 



Hii hand wa* known 

:n by many a towcr'd itructurc high -,— 
hi> name unheard or unailor'd 
It Greece : and in the Ausonlan land 
Men called him Mutclber : and how he fell 

n Heaven, they fabled, thrown by angry Jo* 
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day ; and with the setting sun 
'he zenith like a tailing sur 
the ^gean isle ; thus thej relate, 



Dtopt from the zenith like a tailing 
On Lemnot, ' " - ■ ■ 



^^^^^^^ t aui only gire another ioBtancr, though I have lomt^ difficulty ii 

^^r leaving off. 

^^H 'Round he surveys (and well might, where he nliiod 

^^^^ So high above the circling canopy 

^^^^ Of night't rxtcnded chade) fniin th' eastern point 

^^^1 Of Libra to (he fleecy star that bears 

^^^^ Andromeda hi off Atlanlic seas 

^ Beyond the horizon : then from pole to pole 

^^^^^^^■^ He views in breadth, and without longer iiau» 

^^^^^^^^h Down right into the wotld's lirst region throws 

^^^^^^^^^1 His flight precipitant, and winds with ease 

^^^^^^^^^^ Though the pure marble air his oblique way 

^^^^^^^^ Amongst innumerable stars that shone 

^^^F Stars distant, but nigh hand scem'd other worlds^ 

^^H Or other worlds they seem'd oi happy isles,' &c. 



' But chief the spacious halt 

Thick swarm 'd, both on the ground and in the air, 

Brush'd with the hiss of rustling wings. As bees 

In spring time, when the sun with Taurus rides, 

Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 

In clusters ; they among (tesh dews and flow'rs 

Fly to and fro: or on the smoothed plank. 

The suburb of iheit straw-built citadel, 

New nibb'd with balm, expatiate and confer 

Their state alFain. So thick the airy crowd 

Swarm 'd and were itraiten'd { till the signal giv'n. 

Behold a wonder I They but now who aiem'd 

In bigness to surpass earth's giant sons. 

Now less than smallest dwam, in narrow room 

Throng numberless, like that Pygmean race 

Beyond the Indian mount, or fairy elves, 

Whose midnight revels by a forest side 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

Or dreams be sees, while over-head the moon 

Sits arbltrcss, and nearer to the earth 

Wheels her pale course : they on their mirth and dance 

Intent, with joamd music charm his ear ; 

At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds.' 



The ver«c, in this eKquisiteiy modulated passage, floats up and down 
6i 
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15 the theory of his 



» la if it had iuelf wings. MiltoD has himself gi' 
vetsificitioD — 
'Such as the meeting soul may pierce 
In notes with many a winding JMut 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out," 
Dr. Johnson and Pope would have converted his vaulting Pegasus 
into a rocking-horse. Read any other blank verae but Milton's, — 
Thomson'a, Young's, Cowper's, Wordsworth 'fl,^and it will be 
found, from the want of the same insight into ' the hidden Bou! of 
harmony,' to be mere lumbering prose. 

To proceed to a consideration of the merits of Paradise Lost, in 
the most essential point of view, I mean as to the poetry of character 
and pasuon. I shall say nothing of the fable, or of otlier technical 
objections or excellences; hut I shall try to explain at once the 
foundaiion of the interest belonging to the poem. I am ready to give 
up the dialogues in Heaven, where, as Pope justly observes, ' God 
the Father turns a achool-divine ' ; nor do I consider the battle of the 
angels as the climax of sublimity, or the most successfiil efibrt of 
Milton's pen. In a word, the interest of the poem arises from the 
daring ambition and fierce passions of Satan, and from the account ot 
the paradisaical happiness, and the loss of it by our first parents. 
Three-fourths of the work are taken up with these characters, and 
nearly all that relates to them is unmixed sublimity and beauty. The 
two first books alone are like two massy pillars of solid gold. 

Satan is the most heroic subject that ever was chosen for a poem ; 
and the execution is as perfect as the design is lofty. He was the 
first of created beings, who, tor endeavouring to he equal with the 
highest, and to divide the empire of heaven with the Almighty, was 
hurled down to hell. His aim was no less than the throne of the 
universe ; his means myriads of angelic armies bright, the third part 
of the heavens, whom he lured after him with his countenance, and 
who durst dely the Omnipotent in arms. His ambition was the 
greatest, and his punishment was the greatest ; but not so his despair, 
for his fortitude was as great as his suiFerings. His strength of mind 
was matchless as his strength of body ; the vaetness of his designs 
did not surpass the firm, inflexible determination with which he 
submitted to his irreversible doom, and final loss of all good. His 
power of action and of suffering was equal. He was the greatest 
power that was ever overthrown, with the strongest will left to resist 

to endure. He was baffled, not confounded. He stood like a 



* As when Heaven's fire 

Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain pines.' 
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He nru nill turrouiided wjib ho&ts of rebel sngels, amted warriors, 
who own him 3i their torercigQ leader, and with whose fate he 
f^pathiset as he riewE them round, fat as the eye can reach ; though 
he keep* aloof from them ia his own mind, and holds supreme 
coinuel only with his own breast. An ootcait from HeaTen, Hel! 
iremhles beoeath hts feet, Sin and Death are at hts hceJs, and man- 
kind are his easy prey- 

' Alt U not lost 1 th' unconquenblc will. 
And itudjr of rerenge, immonal haic. 
And courage never to xubmit or jrield. 
And what else it not t ' 



are still his. The sense of his punishnient seems Ion in the magnitude 
of it ; the fierceness of tormenting flames is qualilied and made 
tnaoKtous by the gteatci fieTcesest of his pride ; the lou of infinite 
happiness to himself is compensated in thought, by the power of 
inflicting infinite misery on others. Yet Satan is not the principle 
of malignity, or of the abstract love of evil — bat of the abstract love 
' of power, of pride, of self-will personified, to which last principle all 
Other good and evil, and even his own, are subordinate. From this 
principle he never once flinches. His love of power and contempt 
for lufTcring are never once relaxed from the highest pitch of intensity. 
His thoughu burn lilte a bell within him ; but the power of thought 
holds dominion in his mind over every other consideratioo. The 
consciousness of a determined purpose, of ' that intellectual bemg, 
those thoughts that wander through eternity,' though accompanied 
with endless pain, he prefers to nonentity, to ' being swallowed up 
and lost in the wide womb of uncreated night.' He expresses the 
■am and subttancc of all ambition in one lice. < Fallen cherub, to be 
weak is miserable, doing or suffering ! ' After such a conflict as 
hia, and mcb a defeat, to retreat ia order, to rally, to nuke termh, 
to exist at all, is something ; but he does more than this — he founds 
a Dew empire in hell, and from it conijuets this new world, whither 
he bends his undaunted flight, forcing bis way through nether aixl 
MUTOunding fires. The poet has not in all this given us 3 mere 
shadowy outline ; the strength is equal to the magnitude of the 
conception. The Achilles of Homer is not more distinct ; the 
Titans were not more vast ; Prometheus chained to his rock was not 
a more terrific example of suffering and of crime. Wherever the 
frgurc of Satan is introduced, whether he walks or llies, ' rising aloft 
incumbent on the dusky air,' it is illustrated with the most striking 
and appropriate images : so that we see ii alwap before us, gigantic, 
', and disturbed — but dazzling in its faded 



I 



I 



regular, portentous 
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spleciiour, the clouded ruins of a god. The deformity of Satan , 
ii only ia the depravity of his will ; he has no bodily deformity to 
excite our loathing or disgust. The horns and tall are not there, 
poor emblems of the unbending, unconquered spirit, of the writhing 
agonies within- Milton was too magnanimous and open an antagonist 
to support his argument by the bye-triclts of a hump and cloven foot ; 
to bring into the fair field of controversy the good old catholic 
prejudices of which Tasso and Dante have availed themselves, and 
which the mystic German critics would restore. He relied on the 
jostice of hie cause, and did not scruple to give the devil his due- 
Some persons may think that he has carried his liberality too far, 
and injured the cause he professed to espouse by making him the 
chief person in his poem. Considering the nature of his subject, he 
would be equally in danger of running into this fault, from his faith 
in religion, and his love of rebellion ; and perhaps each of these 
motives had its full share in determining the choice of his subject. 

Not only the figure of Satan, but his speeches in council, his 
•oliloquies, his address to Eve, his share in the war in heaven, or in 
the fall of man, shew the same decided superiority of character. To 
give only one instance, almost the first speech he makes : 

' Is this the region, thit the soil, the clime. 
Said then the lost archangel, this the seal 
That we must change for Heaven; this mournful gloom 
For that celestial light } Be it so, since he 
Who now is lov'nin can dispose and bid 

What shall be right : farthest from him is bcit, *" 

Whom reason hath equal'd, force hath made supreme 
Above his equals. Farewcl hapiw fields, 
Where joy for ever dwells : Hail horrors, hail 
Infernal world, and thou profoundesi Hell, 
Receive thy new posscMon ore who brings 
A mind not to be ehang'd by place or time. 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heav'n of Hell, a Hell of Heav'n. 
What matter where, if I be still the same. 
And what I should be, all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater .' Here at leait 
We thall be free ; th' Almighty hath not built 
Here fot his envy, will not drive us hence; 
Here we may reign wcure, and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven.' 

The whole of the speeches and debates in Pandemonium are well 
I worthy of the place and the occasion — with Gods for speakers, and 
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angels and archangels for hearers. There is a decided manly tone in 
the arguments and sentimeots, an cloqjent dogmaciim, as if each 
persoD spoke from thorough cooTictioD ; an excelleoce which Milton 
probably borrowed from his spirit of partisanship, or else his spirit of 
paitisaoBhip from the natural firmness and vigour of his mind. In 
this respect Milton reeemblcB Danie, (the only modem writer with 
whom he has any thing ia common) and it is remarkable that Dante, 
as well as Milton, was a political partisan. That approximation to 
ihc severity of impassioned prose which has been made an objection 
to Milton's poetry, and which is chiefly to be met with in these bitter 



I 



invectives, 

[urn his phiKppi 



:el!e[ 



great 
igainst Sal: 
is like the fall of some mighty 
■ with hideous ruin and combustion don 
passages in Paradise Lost, the descripti 
angels during the absence of Satan, so 
Bilent valley, sing with noles angelical 
heroic deeds and haplees fall by doi 
example of mingled pathos and subli 



The author might here 

I account. The rout in 

nodding (o its base, 

But, perhaps, of all the 

of the employments of the 

of whom 'retreated in a 

) many a harp (heir own 

of battle,' is the most perfect 

What proves the truth of 



tfaia noble picture in every part, and that the frequent comph 
want of interest in it is the fault of the reader, not of the poet, is tbat 
when any interest of a practical kind takes a shape that can be at all 
turned into this, (and there is little doubt that Milton had some such 
in his eye in writing it,) each party converts it to its own purposes, 
feels the absolute identity of these abstracted and high speculations ; 
and that, in fact, a noted political writer of the present day has 
exhausted nearly the whole account of Satan in the Paradise Lost, 
by applying it to a character whom he considered as after the devU, 
(though I do not know whether he would make even that exception] 
the greatest enemy of the human race. This may serve to shew that 
Milton's Satan ie not a very insipid personage. 

Of Adam and Eve it has been said, thai the ordinary reader can 
fee! little interest in them, because they have none of the passions, 
pursuits, or even relations of human life, except that of man and wife, 
the least interesting of all others, if not to the parties concerned, at 
least to the by-standcrs. The preference has on this account been 
given to Homer, who, it is said, has left very vivid and infinitely 
diversified pictures of all the passions nnd afTections, public and 
private, incident to human nature — the relations of son, of brother, 
parent, friend, citizen, and many others. Longinus preferred the 
Iliad to the Odyssey, on account of the greater number of battles it 
contains ; but 1 can neither agree to his criticism, nor assent to the 
present objection. It is true, there is little action in this part of 
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Miltoo's poem ; but there is much repo5C, and more; enjoyment. 
There are none of the every-tfay occurrences contentions, disputea, 
wars, lightingE, fcudi, jealousies, trades, professions, liveries, and 
common handicrafts of life ; ' no kind of traffic j letters are not 
known ; no use of service, of riches, poverty, contract, succession, 
bourne, bound of land, tilth, vineyard none; no occupation, no 
treason, felony, sword, pike, knife, gun, nor need of any engine.' 
So much the better ; thank Heaven, all these were yet to come. 
But still the die was cast, and in them our doom was sealed. In 
tbcm 



' The generation? were prepared ; the pangs, 
The internal pangs, were realty, the dread K 
Of poor humanity's afflieted will. 
Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny.' 



ife 



la their first false step we trace all our future woe, with loss of 
Eden. But there was a short and precious interval between, like the 
first blush of morning before the day is overcast with tempest, the 
dawn of the world, the Inrth of nature from ' the unapparent deep,' 
with its lirst dews and freshness on its cheek, breathing odours. 
Theirs was the iirst delicious taste of life, and on them depended all 
that was to come of it. In them hung trembling all our hopes and 
fears. They were as yet alone in the world, in the eye of nature, 
wondering at their new being, full of enjoyment and enraptured with 
one another, with the voice of their Maker walking in the garden, 
and ministering angels attendant on their Kteps, winged messengers 
from heaven like rosy clouds descending in ihcir sight. Nature 
pUyed around them her virgin fancies wild ; and spread for them a 
repast where no crude surfeit reigned. Was there nothing in this 
scene, which God and nature alone witnessed, to interest a modern 
critic ! What need was there of action, where the heart was full of 
bliss and innocence without it ! They had nothing to do but feel 
their own happiness, and ' know to know no more' ' They toiled 
not, neither did they spin; yet Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.' All things seem to acquire fresh sweet- 
ness, and to be clothed with fresh beauty in their sight. They tasted 
as it were for themselves and us, of all that there ever was pure in 
human bliss. ' In them the burthen of the mystery, the heavy and 
the weary weight of all this unintelligible world, is lightened.' They 
stood awhile perfect, but they afterwards fell, and were driven out of 
Paradise, tasting the first fruits of bitterness as they had done of bliss. 
But their |>angs were such as a pure spirit might feel at the sight 
— their tears 'such as angels weep.' The pathos is of that mild 
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COiitcmplaUvc kind which arises from regret for the \uas of unspeakable 
happiness, and resignation to ine?itab!e fate. There is none of the 
fierceneac of intempernie paision, none of the agony of mind and 
turbulence of action, which is the result of the habitual struggles of 
the will with circumstances, irritated by repeated diGappoiocmeDt, and 
constantly setting its desires most eagerly on that which there is an 
iiDpoBsibility of attaining. This would have destroyed the beauty of 
the whole picture. They had received their unlooked-for happiness 
as a free gift from their Creator's hands, and they submitted to i 
loss, not without sorrow, but without impious and stubborn repining, 

' In either hand the hastening angel caught 
Our ling'ring parents, and to th' eastern gate 
Lett them direct, and down the clitF as fast 
To the subjected plain ; then disapprar'd. 
They looking back, all th' eastern side beheld 
Of Paraiiine, so late their happy seat, 
Wav'd over by that flaming brand, the gate 
With dreadful faces throng'd, and fiery arms: 
Some natural tears thn- dropt, but wip'd them won ^ 
The norld was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide." 



LECTURE IV 

ON DRYDEN AND POPE 

ft Dkvden and Poi>c arc the great master* of the artificial style of 

J^ — - pdelry in our language, as the poets of whom I have already treated, 

' Chaucer, Spenser, Shakcpeare, and Milton, were of the natural i and 

though this artilicial style is generally and very justly acknowledged 

LIO be inferior to the other, yet those who stand at the head of that 
class, ought, perhaps, to rank higher than those who occupy am 
inferior place in a superior class. They have a clear and independent 
claim upon our gratitude, as having produced a kind and degree of 
excellence which existed equally nowhere else. What has been done 
well by some later writers of the highest style of poetry, is included 
in, and obscured by a greater degree of power and genius in those 
before them : what has been done best by poets of an entirely distinct 
turn of mind, stands by itself, and tells for its whole aniount. 
Young, for instance. Gray, or Akensidc, only follow in the train of 
Milton and Shakspeare : Pope and Dryden walk by their side, 
though of an unequal stature, and are entitled to a first place in the 
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Wtta of fame. This seems to be noi only the reason of the thing, but 
ihe common sense of mankind, who, without any regular process of 
reflection, judge of the merit of a work, not more by its inlierent aad 
absolute worth, than by its originality nnd capacity of gratifying a 
different faculty of the miod, or a different class of readers ; for it 
should be recollected, that there may be readers {aa well as poets) 
not of the highest class, though very good sort of people, and not 
altogether to be despised. 

The tiuestioD, whether Pope was a poet, has hardly yet been 
settled, and is hardly worth settling ; for if he was not a great poet, 
he must have been a great prose-writer, that is, he was a great writer 
of »ome sort. He was a man of exquisite faculties, and of the most 
refined laate; and as he choae verse (the most obvious distinction of 
poetry) as the vehicle to express his ideas, he has generally passed 
for a poet, and a good one. If, indeed, by a great poet, we meaa 
one who gives the utmost grandeur to our conceptions of nature, or 
the utmost force to the passions of the heart. Pope was not in this 
Eense a great poet ; for the bent, the characteristic power of hit mind, 
lay the clean contrary way ; namely, in representing things as they 
appear to the indifferent ohserrer, stripped of prejudice and passion, 
as in his Cri tical Ess ays ; or In representing them in the most con- 
temptible' and! insignificant point of view, as in his Satires ; or in 
clothing the little with mock-dignity, as in his poesu-oCPaocy ; or 
in adorning the trivial incidents and familiar relations of life with the 
utmost elegance of expression, and all the flattering illusions of friend- 
ihip or self-love, as in hisJEjistles. He was not then djalinguisbed 
as a poet of lofty enthusiasm, of strong imagination, with a passionate 
sense of the beauties of nature, or a deep insight into the workings of 
the heart ; but he was a wit, and a critic, a man of sense, of observa- 
tion, and the world, with a keen relish for the elegances of art, or of 

ire when embellished by art, a quick tact for propriety of thought 
manners as established by the forms and customs of society, a 
refined sympathy with the sentiments and habitudes of human life, as 
he felt ihem within the little circle of his family and friends. He 
was, in a word, the poet, not of nature, but of art ; and the distinc- 
tion between the two, as well as I can make it out, is this^ — The poet 
of nature is one who, from the elements of beauty, of power, and of 
passion in his own breast, sympathises with whatever is beautiful, and 
grand, and impassioned in nature, in its simple majesty, in its 

I immediate appeal to the senses, to the thoughts and hearts of all 
men ; so that the poet of nature, by the truth, and depth, and harmony 
of his niind, may be said to hold communion with the very soul of 
nature; to be identified with and to foreknow nnd to record the 
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fceliogi of all men al i!l tiincs and fiaces, ai ibtj are Uable t 
Bme impreisiofu ; and to exert the ume power otct the inindi of 
hii readers, that luturc docs. He leet things hi tb«r etenial beauty, 
for he see* tlvm aa thej are ; he fe«li them in their univertal intereit, 
for he feels them a* they affect the first priaci|fe of his and our 
common nature. Such «3t Homer, nich wu Sbakspearc, whose 
woiki will last as long aa aatnrc^ became they are a copy of the 
■ndectnictible fbrrns and ereriaiting impoUes of nature, welling out 
from the bocom ai from a peretiatal spring, or stamped upon the 
ieiuei by the hand of thdr maker. The power of the imagination in 
them, it the represeniatiTe power of all natuie. It has ita centre 
in the human loul, and makes the circuit of the unirerse. 

e was not assuredly a poet of this clae«, or in the first rank of 
[e Eaw nature only dressed by art ; he judged of beauty by 
fashion ; he sought for truth in the opinious of the world ; he judged 
of the feelings of others by his own. The capacious sou! of Shak- 
ipeare had an intuitiTC and mighty sympathy with whatever could 
enter into the bean of man in all possible circumstances : Pope had 
in exact knowledge of all that he himself lOTed or hated, wished or 
wanted. Milton has winged his daring Sight from heaven to earth, 
through Chaoa and old Night, Pope's Muse never wandered with 
nfety, but from his library to his grotto, or from his grotto into his 
Ubtary back again. His mind dwelt with greater pleasure on his own > 
garden, than on the garden of Eden ; he could describe the faultless 
whole-length mirror that reflected his own person, better than the 
tmooth fur&ce of the lake that reflects the face of heaven — a piece of 
cot glass or a pair of paste buckles with mote brilliance and effect, 
than a thousand dew-drops glittering in the sun. He would be more 
I lighted with a patent lamp, than with 'the pale reAex of Cynthia's 
f brow,' that fills the skies with iu soft silent lustre, that trembles 
through the cottage window, and cheers the watchful mariner on the 
lonely wave. In short, he was ihe poet of personality and of polished I 
life. That which was nesren to bim. wa« the greaiesi ; the (ashioii-\- 
of the day bore sway in hk jaind- «Ter the immutable laws of natnre." — 
He preTerred^tHe artificial to the natural in external objects, because 
he had a stronger fellow-feeling with the self love of the maker or 
jtroprietor of a gewgaw, than admiration of that which was interesting 
to all mankind. He preferred the artificial to the natural in passion^ 
because the involuntary and uncalculating impulses of the one hurried 
wy with a force and vehemence with which he could not 
f 8"Pp'^ • ^''''c he could trifle with the conventional and superficial 
■nodifi cations of mere sentiment at will, laugh at or admire, put them 
like a mastjuerade-dress, make much or little of them. 
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them for a longer or a shoner time, as he plca^d ; and 
while ihey amused his faocy and exercised his ingeouity, 
Aej-nerer once disturbed his vanity, his levity, or indifference. His 
mind was the antithesis of strength and grandeur ; its power was the 
power of indifference. He had none of the enthuaiiBm of poetry ; 
be wan in poetry what the sceptic is in religion. 

It cannot be denied, that his chief excellence lay more in diminish- 
ing, than in aggrandizing objects ; in checking, not in encouraging 
our enthusiasm ; in sneering at the extravagances of fancy or passion, 
instead of giving a loose to them ; in describing a row of pins and 
needles, rather than the embattled spears of Greeks and Trojans ; 
in penning a lampoon or a compliment, and io praising Martha 
Blount. 

Shakspcarc says, 

' In Fortune's ray and brightness 

The herr.1 hath more annoyance by the briic 
Than by the lyger ; but when the splitting wind 
Makes flexible the knees of knotted oaks. 
And flies fled under shade, why then 
The thine of courage. 

As roused nith rage, with rage doth sympathise ; 
And with an accent tuned in the self-same key. 
Replies to chiding Fortune," 

There is none of this rough work in Pope. His Muse was an a 
peace-establishment, and grew somewhat effeminate by long ease and 
indulgence. He lived in the smiles of fortune, and basked io the 
favour of the great. In his smooth and polished verse we meet with 
no prodigies of nature, but with miracles of wit ; the thunders of his 
pen are whispered flatteries ; its forked lightnings pointed sarcasms i 
for ' the gnarled oak,' he gives us ' the soft myrtle ' : for rocks, and 
seas, and mountains, artilicial grass-plats, gravel-walks, and tinkling 
riils ; for eartht(uakes and tempests, the breaking of a flower-pot, or 
the fall of a china jar; for the tug and war of the elements, or the 
deadly Kttfe of the passions, we have 



' Calm c 



n and poetic e; 



Yet within this retired and narrow circle how much, and that how 
exquisite, was contained ! What discrimination, what wit, what 
delicacy, what fancy, what lurking spleen, what elegance of thought, 
what pampered rcflnement of sentiment ! It is like looking at the 
world through a microscope, where every thing assumes a new 
character and a new consequence, where things are Ken in their 
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Immortality. I have quoted tfae passage elsewhere, but I will repeal 
it here. 

' Stil] green with bars each ancient altar stands, 

Above the reach of sacrilegious hands; 

Secure from flames, from envy's fiercer rage, 

Dcftructive war, and all-involving age. 

Hail, banls triumphant, bom in happier days, 

tnimortal heirs of univcr^ praise '. 

Whose honours with inuvase of ages grow. 

As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow." 

These lines conic with double force and beauty on the reader, as 
they were dictated by the writer's despair of ever attaining that 
lasriog glory which he celebrates with such disiatcreated enthusiasm 
in others, from the lateness of the age in which he lived, and ftom 
his writing in a tongue, not understood by other nations, and that 
grows obsolete and unintelligible to ourselves at the end of every 
second century. But he needed not have thus antedated his own 
poetical doom — the losa and entire oblivion of that which can ocTer 
die. If he had known, he might have boasted that * his little bark ' 
wafted down the stream of time, 



Pursu 



With l/itiri should sail, 

■ the triumph and partake the gale ' 



if those who know how to set a due value on the blessing, were not 
the last to decide confidenily on their own pretensions to it. 

There is a cant in the present day about genius, as every thing in 
poetry : there was a cant in the time of Pope about sense, as per- 
fonning all sorts of wonders. It was a kind of watchword, the 
shibboleth of a critical party of the day. As a proof of the exclusive 
attention which it occupied in their minds, it is remarkable that in 
the Essay on Criticism (not a very long poem) there are no less than 
half a score successive couplets rhyming to the word leaie. This 
appears almost incredible without giving the instances, and no lest 
when they are given. 

' But of the two, less dangerous ts the offence. 
To tire our patience than mislead our sense.'— /itir/ 3, 4. 



I 



1. 18, ; 
' Pride, where wit faili, step* in to our defence. 



And tills up all the 
' Some by old words t 



ighty void of se 
fame have made pretence. 




' Be «ilent always, vihen yoii doubt your u 

And speak, though sure, with seeming diiSdtnce.' — I. 366,7. 
' Be niggards of advice on no pretence. 

For the wont avarice i* that of sense.' — l. 578, g. 
' Strain out the last dull dropping of their m 

And rhyme with all the rage of impoience.' — /. tioi, 9. 
' Horace still charm; with graceful negligence, 



And without method talks ■ 



I 



I have mentioned this the more for the s:ikc of those critics who 
are bigoned idoUsers of our author, chiefly on the Kcore of his correct- 
nesB. These persons seem id be of opinion that 'there ia but one 
perfect writer, even Pope,' This is, however, a mistake : hia excel- 
lence it by DO means faultlcsaneas. If he had no great faults, he is 
full of little errors. His grammatical construction ia often lame and 
imperfect. In the Abelard and Eloise, he says — 

• There died the best of passions. Love and Fame," 

Thi« it not a legitimate ellipsis. Fame is not a passion, though love 
ii : but his ear was evidently confused by the meeting of the sounds 
* love and fame,' as if they of [hemselves immediately implied ' love, 
and lore of fame.' Pope's thymes are constantly defective, being 
rhymes to the eye instead of the ear ; and this to a greater degree, 
not only than in later, but than in preceding writers. The praise 
of his versification must be confined to its uniform smoothness and 
harmony. In the translation of the Iliad, which has been considered 
as his masterpiece in style and execution, he continually changes the 
lenses in the same sentence for the purposes of the rhyme, which 
shews either a want of technical resources, or great inattention to 
punctilious exactness. But to have done with this. 

The epistle of Eloise to Abelard is the only exception I can 
ihink of, to the general spirit of the foregoing remarks ; and I should 
be disingenuous not to acknowledge that it is ao exception. The 
foundation is in the letters themselves of Abelard and liloise, which 
are quite as impressive, but «till in a different way. It is fine as a 
poem : it ia finer as a piece of high-wrought elotjuence. No woman 
could be supposed to write a better love-letter in verse. Besides the 
lichncM of the historical materials, the high guito of the original 
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BCBtimeots which Pope had to work upon, there 
circumslaoces in his own sicualion which made him 
subject with even more than a poet's teeliog. The tears shed are 
drops gushing from the heart : the words are burning sighs breathed 
from the soul of love. Perhaps the poem lo which it bears the 
greatest similarity in our language, is IJrydeci's Taocred and Sigin- 
munda, taken from Boccaccio. Pope's Eloise will bear this com- 
parison ; and after such a teat, with Boccaccio for the original 
author, and Dryden for the translator, it need shrink from no other. 
There is something exceedingly tender and beautiful in the sound of 
the concluding lines : 

' If ever chanei 
To Paraclete's whin 

The Essay on Man h not Pope's best work. It is a theory 
which Bolingbroke it supposed to have given him, and which he 
expanded into verse. But ' he sgiins the thread of his verbouly 
liner than the staple of his argument.' AH that he says, * the very 
words, and to the self-same tune,' would prove just as well that 
whatever is, is 'wrong, as that whatever is, is right. The Dunciad 
has splendid [lassages, but in general it is dull, heavy, and mechanical. 
The Kircasm already quoted on Settle, the Lord Mayor's poet, (for 
at that time there was a city as well as a court poet) 

' Now night descending, the proui! scene Is oer, 
But lives in Settled numbers one day more"— 

is the finest inversion of immortality conceivable. It is even belter \ 

than his serious apostrophe to the great heirs of glory, the triumphant . 

bards of antitjuity ! I 

The finest burst of severe moral invective in all Pope, is the i 
prophetical conclusion of the epilogue to the Satires : 

'Virtue may chuse the high or low degree, 
'Tis just alike to virtue, and to me ; 
Dwell in a monk, or light upon a king. 
She's still the same bejov'd, contented thing. 
Vice is undone if she forgets her birth. 
And stootH from angels to the dregs of earth. 
But 'tis the Fall degrades her to a whore : 
Let Greatness own her, and she 's mean no more. 
Her birth, her beauty, crowds and courts confess. 
Chaste matrons praise her, and grave bishops bless ; 
In golden chains the willing world she dravvs. 
Anil hers the gospel is, and hers the laws ; 
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MountE the tribunal, litis her scukt had. 

And seM pale Virtue fartfd in her stead. 

Lo ! at the wheels of her triumphal car, 

Old Eneland'i Genius, rough with many a srar, 

Dragg'd in the duet I his amis hang idly round, 

His flag inverted trains along the ground I 

Our youth, all livery 'd o'er with foreign gold. 

Before her dance ; behind her, crawl the old ! 

See thronging millions to the Pagod nin. 

And offer country, parent, wife, or son ! 

Hear her black titimpet through the land proclaii' 

That ml to he arrupitd h l/ie liamr. 

In soldier, chuichmsm, patriot, man in pow>. 



Tisa' 



e all, 3 



See all our nobles begging to be slave^i 1 

See alt our fools aspiring lo be knaves ! 

The nit of cheat*, the courage of a whore, 

Are what ten thousand envy and adore i 

All, all look up with reverential awe, 

A( crimes that 'scape or triumph o'er the lawj 

While tnith, worth, wisdom, daily they decry: 

Nothing is sacred riow but villainy. 

Yet may this verse (if such a verse remain) 

Show there was one who held it in disdain.' 



His Satires are not in genera! so good 
F CDinity is effeminate and petulant from 



Epistles. His 
reakneas, as faiB 
friendship was tendei from a senee of gratitude. I do not like, 
for instance, his character of Chartres, or his characters of women. 
His delicacy often borders upon sickliness ; hie fastidiousness makes 
others fastidious. But his compliments are divine; they arc equal in 
»alue to a house or an estate. Take the following. In address- 
kg Lord Mansfield, he speaks of the grave as a scene. 



I To Bolingbroke he says^ 

'Why rail they then if but one wreath of mine, 
Oh all-accomplish 'd St. John, deck thy shrine > ' 

K Again, he has bequeathed this praise to Lord Conibury— 

e low thoughts, low gains: 
n whatever Combxiry disdains ; 
IS and be happy for your pains." 

e would thbk (though there is no knowing] that a descendant of 
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this nobleman, if there be such a person liTing, could hardly be giuliy 
of a mean or paltry action. 

The Unest piece of personal liatire in Pope (petbap« in the world) 

ie his character of Addison ; and this, it may be observed, is of a 

mixed kind, made up of his respect for the man, and a cutting sense 

of his failings. The other lineat one is that of Buckingham, and the 

h :beBt part of that is the pleasurable. 

' Alas I how changed from him. 

That life of pleasure and that soul of whim : 
Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's proud alcove. 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love ! ' 

Among his happiest and most inimitable etTusions are the Epistles 
to Arbuthnot, and to Jervas the painter ; amiable patterns of the 
delightful unconcerned life, blending ease with dignity, which pocti 
and painters then led. Thus he says to Arbuthnot — 

' Why did I write ? What sin to me unknown 
Dipp'd me in ink, my parents' or my own ? 
As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
I lisped in numben, for the numbers came. 
I lelt no calling for this idle trade, 
No duty broke, no father disobey 'd : 
The muse but serv'd to ease some friend, not wife j 
To help me through this long disease, my life. 
To second, Arbuthnot t thy art and care, 
And teach the being you preserv'd to bear. 

But why then publish > Granville the polite. 
And knowing Walsh, moidd tell inc I could write; 
Wcll-naiur'd Garth inflam'd witli early praise, 
And Congreve lov'd, and Swift endur'd my lays; 
The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read ; 
E'en mitred Rochester would nod the head ; 
And St. John's self (great Dryden's friend before) 
With open arms receiv'd one poet more. 
Happy my studies, when by these approv'd I 
Happier their author, when by these belov'd I 
From these the world will judge of men and books. 
Not from the Bumets, Oldmixoni, and Cooks." 

cannot help giving also the conclusion of the Epistle to Jer 

' Oh, lasting at those colourTi may they shine, 
Free a> thy stroke, yet taultlen as thy line j 
New graces yearly like thy works display, 
Sott without weakness, without glaring gay; 
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Led by lome r 
And finish 'd r 
The kindred s 
One dip the pi 
Yd shmikl thi 
And breathe 



lie, thai guides, bul not canslrains 
lOre through happiness than pain». 
ts shall in their praise conspire, 
ncil, and one string the lyre. 
Graces all thy figures place. 



■ these with 



I Yet should the Muses bid my numbers roll 

Strong as their charms, and gentle as their soul ; 
With Zeuxis' Helen thy Bridgewater vie. 
And these be sung till Granville's Myra die : 
Alai ! how little from the grave we claim ! 
Thou but pTtserv'st a face, and I a name." 
And shall we cut ourselves olT from beauties 
a theory ? Shall wc shut up oor books, and seal up o 
please the dull spite and inordinate vanity of those ' who have eyes, 
but ihey see not— earB, bul they hear not — and understandings, but 
they understand not,' — and go about asking our blind guides, 
whether Pope was a poet or not? It will never do. Such persons, 
when you point out to them a fine passage in Pope, turn it off 
to something of the same sort in some other writer. Thus they say 
that the line, ' 1 lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers came,' is pretty, 
but taken from that of Orid^£/ yaum conabar leribcri, vrrtui 
erat. They are safe in this mode of criticism : there is no danger 
of any one's tracing their writings to the classics. 

Pope's letters acid prose writings neither take away from, nor add 
to his poetical reputation. There is, occasionally, a littleness of 
manner, and an nnnecessary degree of caution. He appears anxious 
to say a good thing in every word, as well as every sentence. They, 
however, give a very favourable idea of his moral character in all 
respectE ; and his letters to Atlcrbury, in his disgrace and exile, do 
equal honour to both. If I had to choose, there are one or two 
persons, and but one or two, that I should like to have been better 
than Pope ! 

Dryden was a bcitcrprose-wriicr, and a bolder and more varied 
versifier than Pope. Tip was a more vigorous thinker, a "more 
correct and logical declaimer, and had more of what may be called 
strength of mind than Pope ; but he had not the same refinement and 
delicacy of feeling. Dryden 's eloquence and spirit were possessed in 
a higher degree by others, and in nearly the same degree by Pope 
himself; but that by which Pope was distinguished, was ao esKnce 
which he alone possessed, and of incomparable value on that sole 
account. Dryden's Epistles are excellent, but inferior to Pope's, 
though they appear (particularly the admirable one to Congrere) to 
have been the model on which the latter formed hii. His Satires 
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are better than Pope's. His AbBalom and Achitophel ii Eupcj 
both in force of invective and discrimination of character, to any thing 
of Pope's in the same way. The character of Achitophel is very j 
fine ; and breathes, if not a sincere lore for virtue, a Btrong spirit a' 
indignation against vice. 

Mac Flecknoe is the origin of the idea of the Dur 
less elahorately conBirueted, less feeble, and less heavy. The differ- 
f ence between Pope's satirical portraits and Dryden's, appears to be 



r this 

antagonisti 
them in his 
till they arc 

describing hi 
Drydcn reci 
giscs 



'■ appcs'' 






that Dryden seems to grapple with his 
describe real persons ; Pope seems to refine upon 
wa mind, and to make them out just what he pleases, 
at real characters, but ihe mere driveling effusions of 
malice. Pope describes the thing, and then goes on 
wn description till he loses himself in verbal repetitions. 
to the object often, takes fresh sittings of nature, and 
itrokes of character as well as of his pencil. T.ttc Hind 



BUT* Pji'hiT in an alli-jjnpy :i[j yfcW as a Satire ; and BO far it tetla less 
home ; the battery is not so point-blank. But otherwise it has mote 
genius, vehemence, and strength of description than any other of 
Dryden's works, not excepting the Absalom and Achitophel. It 
also contains the iineEt examples of varied and sounding versification. 
I will quote the following as an instance of what I mean. He is ^ 
complaining of the treatment which the Papists, under James n. 
received from the church of England. 

' Besides these jolly birds, whose corpse impure 
Repaid their commons with their salt manure, 
Another farm he had behind his house. 
Not overstocked, but barely for hia use ; 
Wherein his poor domestic poultry fed. 
And from his pious hand 'received their bread.' 



Though hard their fare, at evening, and a' 



(Ac 



u-ofei 



"•>, 



■t still they grudged that maiicua, and thought 
A sheaf in every single grain was brought. 
Fain would they filch that little food away, 
While unrestrained those happy gluttons prey i 
And much they grieved to see so nigh their hall. 
The bird that vi-amed St. Peter of his fall ; 
That he should raise his mitred crest on high. 
And clap his wings, and call his family 
To sacred rites ^ and veil the ethereal powers 
With midnight mUtini at uncivil hoursj 
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Nay more, his quiet neighbours should molest, 

JuM in the sweetness oftheir morning rwt. 

Beut of H bird I supinely when he might 

Lie snug and >lcni, to iix before the Sght ! 

What if his dull lorefttherB us"d that cry. 

Could he not let a bad example die? 

The norld was fallen Into an easier way: 

This age knew better than to fast and pray. 

Good sense in sacred warship would appear, 

So to begin as they might end the year. 

Such featt in former times had wrought the falls 

Of crowing chanticleers in cloister'd walls, 

Expell'd for this and for their lands they fledi 

And sister Panlet with her hooded head 

Was hooted hence, because she would not pray a-bed.' 

There is a magaanimity of abuse in some of these epithets, a fearleta 
choice of topics of invective, which may be considerra as the heroical 

The ^ifiau. MiraiiJu is a tedious performaDce ; it is a tissue of 
far-fetched, heavy, mmBertDg conceits, and in the worst style of what 
has been denominated mciaphysicaj poetry. His Odes in general are 
of the same stamp ; they are the hard-strained ofTspring of a meagre, 
meretricious fancy. The famous Ode on St. Cecilia deserres its 
leputation ; for, as piece of poetical mechanism to be eet to music, or 
recited in alternate strophe and antistrophe, with classical allusions, 
and flowing verse, nothing can be better. It is equally Ct to be said 
or sung ; it is not equally good to read. It is lyrical, without being 
epic or dramatic. For instance, the description of Bacchus, 

[" ' The jolly god in triumph comes, 
^H Sound the trumpets, beat the drums; 

^B Flush'd with a purple grace, 

^^ He shews his honest face ' — 

does not answer, as it ought, to our idea of the God, returning from 
the conquest of India, with satyrs and wild beasts, that he had tamed, 
following in his train ; crowned with vine leaves, and riding in a 
chariot drawn by leopards — such as we have seen him painted by 
Titian or Rubens i Lyrical poetry, of all others, bears the nearest 
resemblance to pinting : it deals in hieroglyphics and passing figures, 
which depend for effect, not on the working out, but on the selection. 
It is the dance and pantomime of poetry. In variety and rapidity of 
the Alexander's Feast has all that can be required in thi> 
only wants loftiness and truth of character, 
ryden's plays are better than Pope could have written ; for 
VOL. ». : F 8l 
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though he does not go oui of himscir by the force of imagination, 
he goes out of himtelf by the force of common-placei aod rhetorical 
dialogue. Go the other hand, they are not go good 3g Shakspeaie't ; 
but he has left the best character of Shakspeare that has ever been 
written.' 

His alterations from Chaucer and Boccaccio shew 3 greater 
koDwiedge of the taste of hi& readers and power of pleasisg them, 
than acquaJntaoce with the genius of his authors. He ekes out the 
lameness of the verse in the former, and hreaks the force of the 
passloo in both. The Tancred and Sigismunda is the only general 
exception) in which, 1 think, he has fully retained, if not improved 
upon, the impassioned declamatioD of the original. The Honoria 
has none of the bewildered, dreary, preternatural etfecE of Boccaccio's 
story. Nor has the Flower and the Leaf any thing of the enchaating 
simplicity and concentrated feeling of Chaucer's romantic fiction. 
Dryden, however, sometimes seemed to indulge himself as well u 
his readers, as in keeping entire that noble line in Palamon's address 
CO Veniu: 

'Thou gladder of the mount of Cithxron !' 

His Tales have been, upon the whole, the most popul&r of hw 
works; and I should think (hat a translation of some of the other 
serious tales in Boccaccio and Chaucer, as that of Isabella, the 
Falcon, of Constance, the Prioress's Tale, and others, if executed 
with taste and spirit, could not fail to succeed in the present day. 

It should appear, in tracing the history of our literature, that 
poetry had, at the period of which we are speaking, in general 
declined, by successive gradations, from the poetry of imagination, in 
the time of Elizabeth, to the poetry of fancy (to adopt a modem 
disdnction) in the time of Charles i.i and again from the poetry ol 
fancy to that of wit, as in the reign of Charles ii. and Queen Anne. 
It degenerated into the poetry of mere common places, both in style 

' ' To begip then with Shakipcjrc ; he w« the maa who of ill modern, ud 
perfaspi incicnt poeti, had the Urgcit and raoiti ompreheniive tonl. All the 
iraigei of nitEre were ttill preKat to him, and he drew them not laboriouil)', bat 
lockily 1 when he detcribei any thing, you more than tft it, you frel il too. 
TboM who accuK him 10 have wanted leirauig, give bini the grealet coumenib- 
tbn : be wat naturally Icamitd ; he needed not the ipccladci at boekt lo md 
■utute j he looked inn-ardi and found her there. ! cinnoi uy, he it every where 
slike ; were he to, I ihoold da him injury to cDDipiie him with the greateit of 
aaokjod. He ii many timei flat, and iaiipid ; hit comie wit ilegeaeistiag in 
clenche*, hii Kriooi iwelling into bombait. Bui he ia alwaya great, when hi 
[real octation it prcieated to him. No man can aay, he evei had a fit tatjeet ( 
hit wit, and did not then raiie himiclf ai high alwve the rot of poeti, 
^gtiaam lala uliai mttr f^lama Cacraii,' 

it 
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a in the latter pan of the 
of the French Revolutioa, 



: beautiful verses to his wife, 
) travels abroad, and 



and bifi lineE on the 
n not without geaiua 



and thought, in the Buccecding reigos 
last century, it was transformed, by mei 
into the poetry of paradox. 

Of Donne I know nothing but son' 
dissuading her from accompanying hir 
Eome quaint riddles in vetee, which the Sphinx 

Waller sdll h'vea in the name of Sacharieaa 
death of Oliyer Cromwell shew that he was a r 
and strength of thought. 

Marvel is a writer of nearly the same period, and worthy of a 
better age. Some of his verses are harsh, as the words of Mercury ; 
others musical, as is Apollo's lute. Of the latter kind are his boat- 
kong, his description of a fawn, and his lines to Lady Verc. His 
lines prefixed to Paradise Lost are by no means die most favourable 
specimen of his powers. 

Butler's Hudihtas is a poem of more wit than any other in the 
language. The rhymes have as much genius in them as the thoughts; 
but there is no story in it, and but little humour. Humour is the 
making others act or talk absurdly and unconsciously: wit ia the 
pointing out and ridiculing that absurdity consciously, and with more 
or less ill-nature. The fault of Butler's poem is not that it has too 
much wit, but that it has not an equal quantity of other things. 
One would suppose that the starched manners and sanctified grimace 
of the limes in which he lived, would of themselves have been 
rnts and characters ; but they seem 
n, than to have drawn forth his 
powers of picturesque imitation. Certainly if we compare Hudibras 
with Don Quixote in this respect, it seems rather a meagre and 
unsatisfactory performance. 

Rochester's poetry is the poetry of wit combined with the love of 
pleasure, of thought with licentiousness. His extravagant heedless 
ierity has a sort of passionate enthusiasm in it ; his contempt for 
every thing that others respect, almost amounts to sublimity. His 
poem upon Nothing is itself no trifling work. His epigrams were 
the bitterest, the least laboured, and the truest, that ever were written. 

Sir John Suckling was of the same mercurial stamp, but with a 
greater fund of animal spirits ; as witty, but less malicious. His 
Ballad on a Wedding is perfect in its kind, and has a spirit of high 
enjoyment in it, of sportive fancy, a liveliness of description, and a 
truth of nature, that never were surpassed. It is superior to cither 
Gay or Prior ; for with all their adivete and terseness, it has a 
Shakspcarian grace and luxuriance about it, which they coald not 
have reached ■ 
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character. He is frequently pedaotic . 
becauK he had do consctouEses* of these vices id himself. He 
mounts upon stilu, not out of vanity, but indolence. He seldom 
writes a good line, but he makes up for it by a bad one. He takes 
advantage of all the most trite and mechaaicai common-places of 
imagery and diction as a kindly relief to hie Muse, and as if he 
thought them quite as good, and likely to be quite as acceptable to 
the reader, ae his own poetry. He did not think the dilTerence 
worth putting himself to the trouble of accomplishing. He had too 
litde art Co conceal his arc : or did noC even seem to know chat there 

D for it. His art is as naked and undisguised as his 
is as pure and genuine as the other is gross, gaudy, 

is.^All chat is admirable in the Seasons, is the 
1 of a line paiural genius, and sincere lo»e of his nibject, 
unforced, unstudied, that comes uncalled for, and departs unbidden. 
But he takes no pains, uses no self-correction ; or if he teems to 
labour, it is worse than labour lost. His genius * cannot be con- 
strained by mastery.' The feeling of nature, of ihe changes of ihcl 
seasons, was in his mind ; and he could not help conTcying chisl 
feeling to the reader, by the mere force of spontaneous expression ; f 
but if the expression did not come of itself, he left the whole busineais \ 
to chance ; or, willing to evade instead of encouotcring the difltcultiei 
of his subject, fills up the intervals of true inspiration with the r 
vapid and worthless materials, pieces out a beautiful half line with a 
borabastic allusion, or overloads an exquisitely natural t 
image with a cloud of painted, pompous, cumbrous phrases, like t 
■hower of roses, in which he represents the Spring, his own love^ 
fresh, and innocent Spring, as descending to the earth. 

' Come, gcnile Spring ! ethereal Mildness '. come. 
And from the bosom of yon ihnpping ekMid, 
While mu«c wakes around, veil'd in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains datx nA.' 

Who, from such a Simsy, round-about, unmeaning commencement a. 
this, woiUd expect the delightful, unexagge rated, hurae-fett descriptionc . 
of natural scenery, which are scattered TnVuch unconscious \ "" ' 
through this and the following cantos? Fiir ins(anceV'he \* 
passage is crowded with a set of striking images. 

'And see where surly Winter passes off 
Par to the north, and calls his rutHan blasts : 
His blasts obey, and quit the howling hill. 
The shatter'd forest, and the ravng'd vale j 
While softer gales succeed, at whose kind ' ' 
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Dismliing mowi in livid torrents lost. 
The mountains lift their green heads to the sky. 
A» jtrt the trembling year is unconfirmed. 
And Winter oft at eve resumes the brewe. 
Chills the pale mom, and bids hil driving sleets 
Deform the day dctightless j so that scarce 
The bittern knows his time with bill ingulpht 
To shake the sounding marsh, or From the shore 
'i- The plovers when to scatter o'er the heath, 

^^ And sing their vrild notes to the hst'ning waste.' 

Thmis«n is the beat of our deecriptivc [>oets : for he elves most 

of the poetry of natural t j li-Brnptinn . < )thFrB KaTP hpf-n ijiiifp pi]iia1 
to him, or hacc surpasaetl him, as Cowper for instance, in the 
picturesque pan of his art, in marking the peculiar features and 
curious details of objects ; — -no one has yet come up lo hira in giving 
the sum total of their effects, their varying inHuencea on the mind. 
f^^ ^n.a nnt gn in.n thi. Wnii/rV nf .T lanrlsiTit pe, but describes the 



and th us triintlers thi 



which the whole makes upon his i 



[broken, unimpaire 
reade r s. the colouia with which t 



la minatio n ; 
SI on to the 



I 
I 



yet wet and breathing, like those of the living itaiue in the Winter's 
Talc. Nature in his descriptions is seen growing around us, fresh 
and lusty aa in itself. We feel the effect of the atmosphere, its 
humidity or clearness, its heat or cold, the glow of summer, the 
gloom of winter, the tender promise of the spring, the full over- 
ihadowing foliage, the declining pomp and deepening tints of autumn. 
He transports us to the scorching heat of vertical suns, or plunges us 
ioto the chilling horrors and desolation of the frozen zone. We 
hear the snow drifting against the broken casement without, and see 
the fire blazing on the hearth within. The lirst scattered drops of 
a vernal shower patter on (he leaves above our heads, or the coming 
ttorm resotinds through the leafless groves. In a wprd |J| p dcsc riben 
il»ne, but_to the other senees, and to Ihe wliole_ 



, , _,. - ,- ----, ■ -- e m^n. 

^^pulshTaTiean: mto his subject, writes as tie feels, and humanises 
whatever he touches. He makes ail his descriptions teem with life 
and vivifying soul, piis faults were those of his style — of the author 
and the man ; b ut the or tgmal genius o l ihe'poet, the pitn and marrow 

"* JH*! inugmiti^p^ H.J. hriP n->liirii inniil/l in iimiz-t. his fceUngS WeTC 

bedded, were loo much for him to counteract by neglect, or affectation, 
or faJse ornaments. It is for this reason that he is, perhaps, the most 
popular of all our poets, treating of a subject that all can understand, 
and in a way that is interesting to all alike, to the ignorant or the 
refined, because he gives back the impressioa which the things 
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themselvee make upon us in nature. 'That,' said a man of genius, 
seeing a iittle shabby soiled copy of Thomaon's Seasons lying on the 
window-seat of an obscure country alehouse — ' That is true fame ! ' 

It has been supposed by some, that the Castle of lodoleoce is 
Thomson's best poem ; but that is not the case. He has in it, 
indeed, poured out the whole soul of indolence, diffuse, relaxed, 
supine, dissolved ialo a voluptuous dream; and surrounded himself 
with a set of objects and companions, in entire unison with the 
listlessness of his own temper. Nothing can well go beyond the 
descriptions of these inmates of the place, and their lu-xurioui 
pampered way of life — of him who came among them like 'a. 
burnished fly in month of June,' but toon left them on bis heedleM 
way i and him, 

' For whom the merry bells had rung, I ween, 
If in this nook of quiet, bells had ever been.' 



where ' all was one full- 
broken only by ' the stock- 



The in-door quiet and cushioned 
swelling bed'; the out-of-door stilh 
dove's plaint amid the forest deep,' 

' That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ' — 

are in the most perfect and delightful keeping. But still there are no 
passages in this exquisite little production of sportive ease and fancy, 
equal to the best of those in the Seasons. Warcon, in his Essay on 
Pope, was the first to point out and do justice to some of these ; for 
instance, to the description of the effects of the contagion among our 
ships at Carthagena^' of the frequent corse heard nightly plunged 
amid the sullen waves,' and to the description of the pilgrims lost in 
the deserts of Arabia. This last passage, profound and striking as 
it is, is not free from those faults of style wiuch I have already 
nouced. 

' Breath "d hot 

From all the boundless furnace of the sky. 
And the wide-glitt'ring waste of burning sand, 
A sulTocating wind the pilgrim smites 
With instant death. Patient of thjist and toil. 
Son of the desert, ev'n the camel feell 
Shot through his wither'd heart the fiery blast. 
Or from the blaek-rnl ether, bursting broad, 
Sallies the sudden whirlwind. Straight the sands, 
Commov'd around, in gathering eddies play; 
Nearer and nearer still they dark'ning come. 
Till with the gen'ral all-involving storm 
Swept up, the whole continuous wilds arise, 
And by their noon-day faanl dejected thrown. 
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Or sunk at night in sail diuutroiu tJccp, 

Beneath descending hills the caravan 

Is buried deep. In Cairo's crowded streets, 

Th' impatient merchant, wond'ring, tvaiti in vain ; 

And Mecca laddens at the long delay.* 

There are other passages of equal beauty with these; such as that 
of the hunted stag. Followed by 'the inhuman rout,* 

' That from the shady depth 

Expel him, circling through his ev'ry shift. 
He iweeni the forest oft, »nd sobbing »ees 
The gladei mild op'ning to the golden day, 
Where in Icind contest with hii butting friends 
He wont to straggle, or hU loves enjoy.' 

The whole of the description of the frozen zone, in the Winter, JB 
perhaps even finer and more thoroughly felt, as being done from early 
aswciatJODS, that that of the torrid zone in his Summer. Any thing 
more beautifiil than the following account of the Siberian exilea ii, I 
think, hardly to be found in the whole range of poetry. 
' There through the priton of imbounded wilda, 

Barr'd by the hand of nature ftom escape. 

Wide rxnms the Rtisiian exile. Nought around 

Strike* bis sad eye but deserts lost in snow. 

And heavy-loaded groves, and solid floods, 

That stretch athwart the solitary vast 

Their icy horrors to the frozen main ; 

And cheerless towns ^r distant, never bless'd. 

Save when its annual course the caravan 

Bends to the golden coast of rich Cathay, 

With news of human kind.' 

The feeling of loneliness, of distance, of lingering, slow- revolving 
years of pining expectation, of desolation within and without the 
heart, was never more finely expressed than it is here. 

The account which follows of the employmenta of the Polar night 
— of the journeys of the natives by moonlight, drawn by rein.deer, 
and of the return of spring in Lapland — 

' Where pure Nicmi's fairy mountains rise. 
And fting'd with roses Tenglio rolls his stream,' 

in a different way. The traveller 
and admirable dramatic episode. 1 
prefer, however, giiing one example of our author's skill in painting 
common domestic scenery, as it will bear a more immediate com- 
parison with the style of some later writers on such subjecu. It is of 
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little coasequeDCc what passage wc take. The following description 
of the first eetiing in of winter is, perhaps, as pleasing a« any. 

'Through the hu&h'd air the whitening shower descends. 
At lint thin wav'ring, till at last the flakei 
Fall broad and wide, and fast, dimming the daj 
With a continual flow. The cherish 'd tieldi 
Put on their winter-robe of purest white : 
Tis brightness all, save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current- Low the woods 
Bow iheir hoar head j and ere the huigiiid Siin, 
Faint, from the West emits his ev'ning ray, 
Earth's universal face, deep hid, and chill. 
Is one wide dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of roan. Drooping, the lab>cr-oi 
Stands cover'd o'er with snow, and then demands 
The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heav'n, 
Tam'd by the cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Prbvidence asMgns them. One aione. 
The red-breast, sacred to the household Gods, 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky. 
In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half-afraid, he firat 
Against the window beats; then, brisk, alights 
On the warm heartli j then hopping o'er the floor. 
Eyes all the smiling trolly askance. 
And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is ; 
Till more familiar groivn, the table-crumbs 
Attract his slender feet. The foodiess wilds 
Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare. 
Though timorous of heart, and hard beset 
By death in various forms, dark snares and di^s. 
And more unpitying men, the garden seeks, 
D^'d on by fearless want. The bleating kind 
Eye the bleak heav'n, and next, the glist'ning earth. 
With looks of dumb despair; then, sad dispers'd. 
Dig for the wlther'd herb through, heaps of.snow.' 

J t is thus that Tho mson always gives a mora/ tour to nature. 

Thomson's blank Vcesc is not harsh, or uttcrFfuntuneable ; but it 
is heavy and monotonous! '^ seems always labouring up-hill. The 
selections which have been made from his works in Enfield' 
Speaker, and other books of extracts, do not convey the most favour* 
able idea of his genius or taste ; such as Palemon and Lavinia, Damon 
and Musidora, Celadon and Amelia. Those paxts of any author 
which sie most liable to be stitched in worsted, and framed and 
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glazed, are not by aoy meaos always the best. The moral descriptions % 
and reficctions in the Seasons are in an admirable spirit, and written I 
with great force and fervour, J 

HIb poem on Liberty is not equally good : his Muse was too easy 
aod good-natured for the subject, which required as much indignation 
against unjust and arbitrary power, as complacency in the constitutional 
monarchy, under which, just after the expulsion of the Stuarts and 
the establishment of the House of Hanover, in contempt of the claims 
of hereditary pretenders to the throne, Thomson lived. Thomson 
was but an indifferent hater ; and the most indispensable part of the 
love of liberty has unfortunately hitherto been the hatred of tyranny. 
Spleen is the soul of patriotism, and of public good : but you would 
not expect a man who has been seen eating peaches off a tree with 
both hands in his waiitcoat pockets, to be 'overrun with the spleen,' 
or to heat himself needlessly about an abstract proposition. 

His plays are liable to the same objection. They are never acted, 
and seldom read. The author could not, or would not, put himse lf 
jut of his way, to enter into the niNutinim nnA pa -isions of others. 
p articula rly of a tragic kind. The subject of Tancred and Sigismunda, 
wmch IS taken irom a serious episode in Gil Bias, is an admirable 
one, but poorly handled : the ground may be considered as still 
unoccupied. 

Cowper, whom 1 shall speak of in this connection, lived at a 
considerable distance of time after Thomson ; and had some advantages 
over him, particularly in simplicity of style, in a certain precision and 
minuteness of graphical description, and in a more careful and leisurely 
choice of such topics only as bis genius and peculiar habits of mind 
prompted him to treat of. The Task has fewer blemishes than the 
Seasons; but it has not the same capital excellence, the 'unbought 
grace ' of poetry, the power of moving and infusing the warmth of the 
author's mind into that of the reader. If Cowper had a more 
polished taste, Thomson had, beyond comparison, ^ mnfe fertile , 
genius, more impulsive force, a more entire^ for f;eti\||pff|ft "f tii-i.olt 



nis suDjecT If in Thomson you 



"of the author by proiession, determined 1 



offended yiili the 



. through 



his task at all events ; in Lowper you are no less diesaiislied with the 
linicalness ot the private gentleman, who does not care whether he 
completes his work or not ; and in whatever he does, is evidently 
more solicitous to please himself than the public. There is an 
effeminacy about him, which shrinks from and repels common and 
hearty sympathy. With all his boasted simplicity and love of the 
country, he seldom launches out into general descriptions of nature : 
he looks at bet over his clipped hedges, and from his well-swept 
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garden-walks ; ur it he makes a bolder experiment now apd then, 
it is with an air of precautioa, as if he were afraid of being caught in 
a shower of rain, or of not being able, in case of any untoward 
accident, to make good his retreat home. He shakes handa with 
nature with a pair of fashionable gloves oa, and leads ' his Vashd ' 
forth to pubHc view with a look of cODsciousceES and attention to 
etiquette, as a fine gentleman hands a lady out to dance a minuet. 
He is delicate to fastidiousness, and glad to get back, after a romantic 
adventure with crazy Kate, a party of gypsies or a little child on 
a common, to the drawing zooni and the ladies again, to the sofa and 
the tea-kettle — No, I beg his pardon, not to the singing, well-scoured 
tea-kettle, but to the polished and loud-hisang ura. His walks and 
arbours are kept clear of worms and snails, with as much an appear' 
ance oi futlt-maitreihip as of humanity. He has some of the sickly 
sensibility and pmpered refinements of Pope ; but then Pope prided 
himself in them : whereas, Cowper affects to be all simplicity and 
plainness. He had neither Thnmsor^'a love of the uimdop "^ [)(■»»»« 
o f nature, nor J:^ope's exquisite sense of the elegances of art. He 
iX'as, in lact, a nervous man, afraid of trusting himself to the seductions 
of the one, and ashamed of putting forward his pretensions to an 
intimacy with the other ; but to be a coward, is not the way to 
succeed either in poetry, in war, or in love ! Still he is a genuine 
poet, and deserves all hie reputation. His worst vices are amiable 
weaknesses, elegant trilling. Though there is a frequent dryness, 
timidity, and jejuneness in his manner, he has left a numlwr of 
pictures of domestic comfort and social refinement, as well as of 
natural imagery and feeling, which can hardly be forgotten but with 
the language itself. Such, among others, are his memorable descrip- 
tion of the post coming in, that of the preparations for tea in a winter a 
evening in the country, of the unexpected fall of snow, of the frosty 
morning (with the fine satirical transition to the Empress of Russia's 
palace of ice), and most of all, the winter's walk at noon. Every 
one of these may be considered as distinct studies, or highly finished 
cabinet-pieces, arranged without order or coherence. I shall be 
excused for giving the last of them, as what has always appeared 
to me one of the moat feeling, elegant, and perfect specimens of this 



wntcr 8 manner. 



' The night was winter in hia rnughest mood ; 
The morning sharp and clear. But novt at noon 
Upon the Muthcm side of the slant hills, 
And where the woods fence off the northern blast, 
The season smiles, resigning all its rage. 
And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue. 
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Without a cloud, and white without a speck 

The danljng bpltrndour of the scene below. 

Again the harmony comes o'er the vale ; 

And through the trees 1 view th' embattled low"r, 

Whence all the music. I again perceive 

The soothing influence of the wafted strains. 

And settle in soft mu&ings as I iread 

The walk, still verdant, under oaks and elms, 

Whose outspread bFtanches overarch the glade. 

The roof, though moveable throueh ail its length. 

As the wind sways it, has ytt wellsu&ic'd. 

And, intercepting in their silent fall 

The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 

No noise is here, or none that hinden thought. 

The redbreast warbles still, but is content 

With slender notes, and more than half suppress'd. 

Pleas'd with his solitude, and flitting light 

From spray to spray, where'er he rests he shakes 

From many a twig the pendent drop of ice. 

That tinkle in the wither'd leaves below. 

Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft. 

Charms more than silence. Meditation here 

May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 

May give a useful lesson to the head. 

And Learning wiser grow without his books. 

Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one. 

Have oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 

Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

Books arc not seldom talismans and spells. 

By which the magic art of shrewder wits 

Holds an unthinking multitude enthrall'd. 

Some to the fascination of a name 

Surrender judgment hood-wink 'd. Some the style 

Infatuates, and through labyrinths and wilds 

Of error leads them, by a tune entranc'd. 

While sloth seduces more, too weak to bear 

The insupportable fatigue of thought. 

And swallowing therefore without pause or choice 

The total grist unsifted, husks and all. 

But trees, and rivulets whose rapid course 

Defies the check of winter, haunts of deer. 

And sheep-walks populous with bleating lambs. 

And lanes, in which the primrose ere her time 

Peeps through the moss that clothes the hawthorn root, 

Deceive no student. Wisdom there, and truth, 

Not shy, as in the world, and to be won 

By slow solicitation, seize at once 

The roving thought, and luc it on themselves.' 
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His satire ia also t^xcclknt. It is pointed and forcible, with the 
polished manners of the gentleman, and the honest indignation of the 
virtuous man. His religious poetry, except where it takes a tincture 
of controversial heat, wints elevation and fire. His Muse had not 
a seraph's wing, 1 might refer, in itluatratit>n of this opinion, lo 
the laboured anticipation of the Millennium at the end of the sixth 
book. He could describe a piece of shell-work as well as any 
modern poet : but he could not describe the New Jerusalem so well 
as John Bonyan ; — nor are his verses on Alcsander Selkirk so good 
as Robinson Crusoe. The one ig not so much like a vision, t)or is 
the other so much like the reality. 

The first volume of Cowper's poems has, however, been lesi read 
than it deserved. The comparison in these poems of the proud and 
humble believer to the peacock and the pheasant, and the parallel 
between Voltaire and the poor cottager, are exquisite pieces of 
eloquence and poetry, particularly the last. 



1 



' Yon cottager, 



It her o' 






Pillow and bobbins all her little i 

Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay. 

Shuffling her threads about the live-long day. 

Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night. 

Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light ; 

She, for her humble sphere by nature fit. 

Has little understandmg, am no wit. 

Receives no praise j but, though her lot be such, 

(Toilsome and indigent} she renders much; 

Just know!!, and knows no more, her Bible true — 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never kncwj 

And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 

Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

O happy peasant I Oh unhappy bard < 
His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward j 
He ptaii'd, perhaps, for ages yet to come. 
She never heard of half a mile from home! 
He lost in errors his vain heart prefers. 
She safe in the ^mplicity of hers.' 

■lie character ot Whitfield, in the poem on Hope, is one o*~l 
It spirited and striking things. It is written con amore. 
' But if, unblameable in word and thought, 

A man arise, a man whom God has taught. 

With all Elijah-, dignity of tone. 

And all the love of the beloved John, 

To storm the citadels they build in air. 

To smite the untemper'd wall ('tis death to spare,) 
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To sweep away all refuges of lies. 

And place, instead of quirks, themselres devise, 

Lama Sabaehihani before iheir eyes ) 

To show thai without Christ all gain is loss. 

All hope despair that staods not on his cross ; 

Except a few his God may have improted, 

A (enfold phrcnsy seiies all the rest." 



s many people aa any thing of the 



i embittered by a morbid 
e to wonder at 



:, whether i 



These lines were tjuoied, soon after their appearance, by the Monthly 
Reviewers, to shew that Cowper was no poet, though they afterwards 
look credit to themBelreB for haring been the first to introduce bis 
verses to the notice of the public. It is not a little remarkable that 
these same critics regularly damned, at its iirst coming out, every 
work which has since acquired a standard reputation with the public. 
— Cowper's verses on bis mother's picture, and his lines to Mary, 
are some of the most pathetic that ever were written. His stanzas on 
(be loss of the Royal George have a masculine strength and teeling 
beyond what was usual with him. The story of John Gil] * 
perhaps given as much plea 
same length that ever was written. 

His life was an unhappy one. It wa: 
affection, and by his religious sentiments. 
this, or bring it as a charge against religion ; for it i) 
the poetical temperament to carry every thing to exce 
be love, religion, pleasure, or pain, as we may see in the case ot 
Cowper and of Burns, and to find torment or rapture in that in which 
others merely find a resource from ennui, or a relaxation from common 

There are two poets still living who belong to the same class of 
excellence, and of whom I shall here say a few words ; I mean 
Crabbe, and Robert Bloomfield, the author of the Farmer's Boy. 
As a painter of simple natural scenery, and of the still life of the 
country, few writers have more undeniable and unassuming pre- 
tensions than the ingenious and self-taught poet, last -mentioned. 
Among the sketches of this sort I would mention, as equally distin- 
guished for delicacy, faithfulness, and naivete, his description of 
lamba racing, of the pigs going out an acorning, of the boy sent to 
feed his sheep before the break of day in winter ; and I might add 
the innocently told story of the poor bird-boy, who in vain through 
the live-long day expects his promised companions at his hut, to 
share his feast of roasted sloes with him, as an example of that 
humble pathos, in which this author excels. The fault indeed of 
his genius is that it is too humble : his Muse has something not 
only rustic, but menial in her aspect. He seems afraid of elevating 
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nature, lest a he should be aslianied of him. Bloom field very 
tieautifuJly dencribcR the lambs in springtime as racing round Lhe 
hillocks of green turf; Thomson, in descrilring the 
makes the mound of earth the reniains of aD old Roman encampment. 
Bloomfield never get* beyond his own experience ; and that i 
what coniined. He gives the simple appearance of nature, but he 
gives it naked, shivering, and unclothed with the drapery of a moral 
imagination, Hia poetry has much the effect of the first approach 
of spring, ' while yet the year is unconfirmed,' where a few tender 
buds venture forth here and there, but are chilled by the early frosts 
and nipping breath of poverty. — It should seem from this and other 
instances that have occurred within the last century, that we cannot 
expect from original genius alone, without education, tn modern and 
more artificial periods, the same bold and independent results as in 
former periods. And one reason appears to be, that though such 
persons, from whom we might at first expect a restoration of the good 
old times of poetry, are not encumbered and enfeebled by ihe 
trammels of custom, and the dull weight of other men's ideas ; yet 
they are oppressed by the consciousness of a want of the common 
advantages which others have ; arc looking at the tinsel finery of the 
age, while they neglect the rich unexplored mine in their own breasts ; 
and instead of setting an example for the world to follow, spend their 
lives in aping, or in the despair of aping, the hackneyed accomplish- 
ments of their inferiors. Another cause may be, that original genius 
alone is not sufficient to produce the highest excellence, without a 
corresponding state of manners, passions, and religious belief; that do 
single mind can move in direct opposition to the vast machine ol the 
world around it ; that the poet can do no more than st^mp the mind 
of his age upon his works; and that all that the ambition of the highest 
genius can hope to arrive at, after the lapse of one or two generations, 
is the perfection of that more refined and effeminate style of studied 
elegance and adventitious ornament, which is the result, not of nature, 
but of art. In fact, no other style of poetry has succeeded, or seems 
likely to succeed, in the present day. The public taste hangs like a 
millstone round the neck of all original genius that does not conform 
to established and exclusive models. The writer is not only without 
popular sympathy, but without a rich and varied mass of materials 
for his mind to work upon and assimilate unconsciously to itself; bis 
attempts at originality are looked upon as affectation, and in the end, 
degenerate into it from the natural spirit of contradiction, and the 
: uneasy sense of disappointment and undeserved ridicule. 

. the most natural, the most literal of our descriptive 
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poets. He exhibits the smallcet circumstances of the smallest things. 
He gives the very costume of mcannesG ; the nonessentials of every 
trifling incident. He is his own landscape-painter, and engraver too. 
His pastoral scenes seem pricked on paper in little dotted lines. He 
describes the interior of a cottage like a person sent there to distrain 
for rent. He has an eye to the number of arms in an old worm- 
eaten chair, and takes care to inform himself and the reader whether a 
joint-stool stands upon three legs or upon four. If a settle by the 
lire-side stands awry, it gives him as much disturbance as a tottering 
world ; and he records the rent in a ragged counterpane as an event 
in history. He is equally curious in his back-grounds and in his 
ligures. You know the christian and surnames of every one of his 
heroes,— the dates of their achievements, whether on a Sunday or a 
Monday, — their place of birth and burial, the colour of their clothes, 
and of their hair, and whether they squinted or not. He takes an 
inventory of the human heart exactly in the same manner as of the 
Aimiture of a sick roam : his sentiments have very much the air of 
fixtures ; he gives you the petrifaction of a sigh, and carves a tear, to 
the life, in stone. Almost all his characters are tired of their lives, 
and you heartily wish them dead. They remind one of anatomical 
preservaiioDS ; or may be said to bear the same relation to actual life 
that a stuffed cat in a glass-case does to the real one purring on the 
hearth : the akin'is the same, but the life and the sense of heat is gone. 
Crabbe's poetry is like a museum, or curiosity-shop: every thing has 
the same posthumous appearance, the same inanimateness and identity 
of character. If Bloomlield is too much of the Farmer's Boy, Crabbe 
is too much of the parish beadle, an overseer of the country poor. He 
has no delight beyond the walls of a workhouse, and his omcious zeal 
would convert the world into a vast infirmary. He is a kind of 
Ordinary, not of Newgate, but of nature. His poetical morality is taken 
from Bum's Justice, or the Statutes .igainst Vagrants. He sets his own 
■magioation in the stocks, and his Muse, like Malvolio, ' wears cruel 
garters.' He collects all the petty vices of the human heart, and 

[ lupeTintends, as in a panopticon, a select circle of rural malefactors. 

, He makes out the poor to be as bad as the rich — a sort of vermin for 
the others to hunt down and trample upon, and this he thinks a good 
piece of work. With him there are but two moral categories, riches 
and poverty, authority and dependence. His parish apprentice, 
Richard Monday, and his wealthy baronet, Sir Richard Monday, of 
Monday-place, are the same individual — the extremes of the same 
character, and of his whole system. ' The latter end of his Common- 
wealth does not forget the beginning.' But his parish ethics are 
very worst model for a state : any thing more degrading and 
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helpless caDDOt wcl! be imagined. He exhibits just the 
view of human life to that which Gay has done in his Begg; 
Opera. In a word, Crabbe is the only poet who haa attempted and 
(ucceeded in the ilili H/e of tragedy : who gives the stagnatioD of 
hope and fear — the deformity of vice without the temptation — the 
pain of sympathy without the interest — and who seems to rely, for 
the delight he is to conTcy to his reader, on the truth and accuracy 
with which he describes only what is disagreeable. 

The best descriptive poetry is not, after all, to be found in our 
descriptive poets. There are act descriptions of the flowers, for 
instance, in Thomson, Cowpcr, and others ; but none equal to those 
in Milton's Lycidas, and in the Winter's Tale. 

We have few good pastorals in the language. Our manners arc 
not Arcadian ; our climate is not an eternal spring ; our age is not 
the age of gold. We have no paatoral-writefs equal to Theocritus, 
nor any landecapes like those of Claude Lorraine. The best parts of 
Spenser's Shepherd's Calendar are two fables, Mother Hubberd's 
Tale, and the Oak and the Briar ; which last is as splendid a piece 
of oratory as any to be found in the records of the eloquence of the 
British senate 1 Browne, who came after Spenser, and Withers, 
have left aonie pleasing allegorical poems uf this kind. Pope's are as 
iiill of senseleas finery and trite affectation, as if a peer of the realm 
were to sit for his picture with a crook and cocked hat on, smiling 
with an insipid air of no-meaning, between nature and fashion. Sir 
I'hilip Sidney's Arcadia is a lasting monument of perverted power ; 
where an image of extreme beauty, as that of 'the shepherd boy 
piping as though he should never be old,' peeps out once in a hundred 
folio pages, amidst heaps of intricate sophistry and scholastic quaint- 
nesG. It is not at all like Nicholas Poussin's picture, in which he 
represents some shepherds wandering out in a morning of the spring, 
and coming to a tomb with this inscription — ' I also was an Arcadian ! ' 
Perhaps the best pastoral in the language is that prose-poem, Walton's 
Complete Angler. That well-known work has a beauty and romantic 
interest equal to its simplicity, and arising out of it. In the descrip- 
tion of a fishing'tackle, you perceive the piety and humanity of the 
author's mind. It is to be doubted whether Saonazarius's Piscatory 
Eclogues arc equal to the scenes described by Walton on the banks 
of the river Lea. He gives the feeling of the open air : we walk 
with him along the dusty road-side, or repose on the banks of the 
river under a shady tree j and in watching for the finny prey, imbibe 
what he beautifully calls * the patience and simplicity of poor honest 
fishermen.' We accompany them to their inn at night, and partake 
of their simple, but delicious fare ; while Maud, the pretty milk-maid. 
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ON THOMSON AND COWPER 

at her mother's desire, Rings the cInEsical ditties of the poet Marlow ; 
'Come live with me, and be my loie.' Good cheer is not neglected 
in this work, any more than in Homer, or any other history that seta 
a proper value on the good things of this life. The prints in the 
Complete Angler give an additional reality and interest to the scenes 
it describes. While Tottenham CroKs shall stand, and longer, thy 
work, amiable and happy old man, shall last !^It is in the notes to 
it that we iind that character of 'a fair and happy milkmaid,' by Sir 
Thomas Over bury, which may vie in beauty and feeling with 
Chaucer's character of Griselda. 

' A fair and happy milk-maid is a country wench that !s so far from 
making hcrsilf brautiful by art, that one lool: of her's is able to put all 
face-physic out of countenance. She knows a fair look is but a dumb 
orator to commend virtue, therefore mindi it not. All her excellencet 
stand in her so silently, ai If they hid stolen upon her without her know- 
ledge. The lining of her apparel (which is herself) is far better than 
ouuida of tissue) for though ihe be not arrayed in the spoil of the ulk- 
worm, she is decked in innoecncy, a far better wearing. She doth not, 
with lying long in bed, «poil both her complexion and conditions. Nature 
halh taught her, too immoderate sleep is nist to the soul : she rises therefore 
with chanticleer, her dame's cock, and at night makes the lamb her curfew. 
Her breath is her own, which scents all the year long of June, like a new- 
made haycock. She makes her hand hard with laboiir, and her heart Mtft 
with pity i and when winter evenings fall early (sitting at her meny wheel) 
•he sings a defiance to the giddy wheel of Fortune. She doth all thing* 
with so sweet a grace, it aeema ignorance viill not suffer her to do HI, being 
her mind h to do well. She bestows her year's wages at next fairj and in 
choosing her garmcnis, counts no bravery in the world like decencv. The 

Krden and bee-hive arc all her physic and chirurgery, and she lives the 
iger for't. She dares go alone, and unfold sheep in the night, and fean 
no manner of ill, because she means none : yet, to say the truth, she is 
never alone, for she is still accompanied with old songs, honest thoughts, 
and prayers, but short ones; yet they have their efficacy, in that they are 
not palled with ensuing idle cogitations. Lastly, her dreams arc so chaste, 
that she dare tell them j only a Friday's dream is all her superstition ; that 
she conceals for fear of anger. Thus lives she { and all her care is she 
may die in the spring-time, to have store of flowers stuck upon her 
winding-sheet.* 

The love of the country has been sung by poets, and echoed by 
philosophers ; but the first have not attempted, and the last have been 
greatly puzzled to account for it. I do not know that any one has 
ever explamed, satisfactorily, the true source of this feeling, or of that 
toothing emotion which the sight of the country, or a lively descrip- 
tion of rural objects hardly ever fails to infuse into the mind. Some 
^^ have ascribed this feeling to the natural beauty of the objects them- 
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; other* to the d ee Aa na itixa art, tfae tileiKC and tnoquilli^ J 
*" n iifgiuw adbrd ; ockcn to the holtbj md inaoctnt 1 
1 eanmij Gfe; otbcn » tlK iiuiffc.hj of ocnbIit J 
I, and odicn toanrieq of diftKM caun; l« Booe to t^^ 
■c AD tlMae, ladMd, han tfaek e&ct ; fait then n 
I one wludi ha) MC been iBwch eJ ^do, or oadj tliglnly J 
1 wiD not, lKF«v*tT, imUB kfr. Heme Tooke, who I 
aeoi dM c TM rt ddnidaBa of the veits aiid T 
t and nqmxy. x the ad of two I 
a wbB the mb rn% it, and ha* left 
7 to ptDck oat ■ the bean of lu* aijueij .' I wilt nj ai ooce 
I «Aa k ii tiat dJiiiu^wiliLi Ak interea {ran othen, and that is in 
'rlr mlrJ m m . The iMcreN we feel in kanun uure is cKchuiie, 
1 coofiaed to die iadinilnl ; the intentt we frd in extenni nature 
ii c o w moo , and tfauleniUe fixm one object to all Mhen of die mne 

■ hu C oofeMJ O M relate*, that when he took noatcsMon 
m reoB aa Abkcj, be foovd that he could tee * a time tpot of 
I * froB hk window, wluch endeaccd bit latnatton the more to 
^ becaoi^ be taj», k vai the fint tine he hid bad tlu* object 
I tmaaOadj be£>re ham nnce be left Bowy, the place where be wai at 
L aEbool when a dnld,' Some ucb feeling ai that here deacribed will 
r be faand larking ai the botioai of >U our attaduneots of this Met. 
^Werc k not (or the tecoltcctioat batnulhr aaMMdated witb them, 
K aaiflnl objecti could not tDtcreM the nund m the maimer tbcy do. 
I Jlo doiit, the aky is beastifnl, the clooda tail majradnllf along its 
BfcoMMn ; the aan » cheering ; ifaeie b aomethii^ excjuicitel; gracelu) 
f ji tbc iQ a n n er ia which a plant or tree nsa (bith ht branchet ; the 
B wttb which they beod and tremeic in the eroung breeze it 
I «ft and loTclj ; there is mmic in the babbling of a brook ; tbc view 
I frtm the top of a mountahi it foil of grandeur ; nor can ve behold 
■ with iodifierence. Or, at the Minitrcl sweetly nngi, 



' Oh, hart canst thou renounce tbc booadlns ftan 
Of chxrmi *hidi Nature to her vctaiy Tieldi ! 
The warbling woodlmd, the resounding raore. 
Tie pomp of grores, and gamitnR of fields j 
All thai the genial lay of monui^nldt. 

And all that cchoe* to the song m eren, 
All that the mountun's shelteiing bosotn shields. 
And att the dread magnifioeiice of hcaToi, 
CA, how canst thou lenouoce, and hope to be fot^teo ! ' 

' Popcika ricdim thii he hiit * panicnbi ngard Tor as cid foM which MooJ J 
01 Ak eean-jaH bdtm the hooie when he vss bio inht Wf. ■ 
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ON THOMSON AND COWPER 

It is not, however, the beautiful and magnificent alone that we 
admire in Nature ; the most insignificant and rudest obji^cts are often 
found connected with the strongest emotions ; wc become attached to 
the most common and familiar images, as to the face of a friend whom 
wc have long known, and from whom wc have received many benefits. 
It is because natural objects have been associated with the sports of 
our childhood, with ait and exercise, with our feelings in solitude, 
wheD the mind takes the strongest hold of things, and clings with 
the fondest interest to whatever strikes its attention ; with change of 
place, the pursuit of new scenes, and thoughts of distant friends ; it is 
because they have surrounded us in almost all situations, in joy and in 
sorrow, in pleasure and in pain ; because they have been one chief 
source and nourishment of our feelings, and a prt of our being, that 
wc love them as we do ourselves. 

There is, generally speaking, the same foundation for our love of 
Nature as for all our habitual attachments, namely, association of 
ideas. But this is not all. That which distinguishes this attachment 
from others is the transferable nature of our feelings with respect to 
physical objects; the associations connected with any one object 
extendiag to the whole class. Our having been attached to any 
particular person does not make us feel the same attachment to the 
next person we may chance to meet ; but, if wc have once associated 
strong feelings of delight with the objects of natural scenery, the tie 
becomes indissoluble, and we shall ever after feel the same attachment 
to other objects of the same sort. I remember when I was abroad, 
the trees, and grass, and wet leaves, rustling in the walks of the 
Xhutlleries, seemed to be as much English, to be as much the same 
trees and grass, thai I had always been used to, as the sun shining 
over my head was the same sun which I saw in England ; the faces 
only were foreign to me. Whence comes this difference ? It arises 
from our always imperceptibly connecting the idea of the individual 
with man, and only the idea of the class with natural objects. In the 
one case, the external appearance or physical structure is the least 
thing to be attended to ; in the other, it is every thing. The springs 
that move the human form, and make it friendly or adverse to me, lie 
hid within it. There is an infinity of motives, passions, and ideas, 
contained in that narrow compass, of which I know nothing, and in 
which I have no share. Hach individual is a world to himself, 
governed by a thousand contradictory and wayward impulses, I can, 
therefore, make no inference from one individual to another ; nor can 
my habitual sentiments, with respect to any individual, extend beyond 
himself to others. A crowd of people presents a disjointed, confused, 
and unsatisfactory appearance to the eye, because there is nothing to 
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L the motley asKtsbb-ge imo ooe concinuaiu or general im- 
g, Duleas when thete in wiae common object of mterest to fix 
their attentioo, as in the ca«e of a full pii at the pUy-hoose. The 
tame principle will Jilso account for that feeliog of linlciiME, racuhy, 
and perplexity, which a (iraDger feelt on entering the Etreeu of a 
popQlotu city. Every individual be meets it a blow to hii personal 
identily. Every new face is a leazing, unanswered riddle. lie ke\s 
[he same wearisome sensation in walking from Oxlbrd Street id 
Temple Bar, as a person would do who should be compelled to read 
through the first leaf of all the TCitumes in a library- But ii is other- 
wise with respect to nature. A fiock of sheep is not a contemptible, 
hot a beautiful sight. The greatest nombcr and variety of pbysical 
objects do not puzzle the will, or distract the attention, but are 
massed together under one uniform and harmonious feeling. The 
heart reposes in greater security on the immensity of Nature's works, 
'expatiates freely there,' and finds elbow room and breathing space. 
We are always at home with Nature. Thwe is neither hypocrisy, 
caprice, nor mental reservation in her fafours. Our intercourse with 
her is not liable ig accident or change, sospcion or disappotntmeot ; 
•be smilee on us still the same. A rose is alwap sweet, a lily is 
always beautiful : we do not hate the one, nor envy the other. If 
we have once enjoyed the cool shade of a tree, and been lulled into a 
deep repose by the sound of a brcMk running at its foot, we are sure 
that wherever we cau £nd a shady stream, we can enjoy the same 
pleasure again ; so that when we imagine these objects, we can easily 
form a mystic personification of the friendly power that inhabits them. 
Dryad or Naiad, otlering its cool fountain or its templing shade. 
Hence the origin of the Grecian mythology. All objects of the 
same kind being the same, not only in their appearance, but in their 
practical uses, we habitually confound them together under the same 
general idea ; and whatever fondness we may have conceived for one, 
ii immediately placed to the common account. The most opposite 
kinds and remote trains of feeling gradually go to enrich the same 
sentiment ; and in our love of nature, there is all the force of in- 
dividual attachment, combined with the roost airy abstraction. It is 
this circumstance which gives that refinement, expansion, and wild 
interest, to feelings of this son, when strongly excited, which every 
one must have experienced who is a true lover of nature. 

It is [he same setting sun that we see and remember year after 
year, through summer and winter, seed-time and harvest. The moon 
that ihines above our heads, or plays through the chccquered shade, 
is the same moon that we used to read of in Mrs. Radctife'i 
Pe see no difference in the trees first covered with leave* 
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ON THOMSON AND COWPER 

in the spring. The dry reeds rustling on the side of a «Cream — the 
woods swept by the loud blast — the dark massy foliage of autumn — 
the grey trunks and caked branches of the trees in winter — ihe 
sequestered copse, and wide-extended heath — the glittering sunny 
showers, and December snows — are siill the same, or accompanied 
with the same thoughts and feelings : there is no object, howerer 
trifling or rude, that does not in some mood or other find its way into 
the heart, as a link in the chain of our living being ) and thi« it is that 
makes good that saying of the poet — 



' To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thou^ts tlial do often lie too deep for tears." 



Thusn 



ire is a kind of universal home, and every object it presents 

old acquaintance with unaltered looks; for there is thai 

nd mutual harmony among all her works, one undivided 

spirit pervading them throughout, that to him who has well acquainted 

himself with them, they speak always the same well-known language, 

Mriking on the heart, amidst unquiet thoughts and the tumult of the 



consent and muti 
spirit pervading tl 
himself with them 

I Mriking on the he 
world, like the n 
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^ tongue heard in some far-off 



* My heart leapt up when I behold 
A r^nbow In the sky : 
"■ II it when my life began. 

So shall it be when I grow old and die. 
The child 's the father of (he man. 
And I VTDuld have my yean to be 
Linked each to each by natural piety.' 

The daisy that first strikes the child's eye in trying to leap over 
his own shadow, is the same flower that with timid upward glance 
implores the grown man not to tread upon it. Rousseau, in one of 
his botanical excursions, meeting with the periwinkle, fell upon his 
knees, crying out — jib.' voila tie la pervatcht ! It was because 
he had thirty years before brought home the same flower with him 
in one of his rambles with Madame de Warens, near Chambery. It 
struck him as the same identical little blue flower that he remembered 
so well ; and thirty years of sorrow and bitter regret were effaced 
from his memory. That, or a thousand other flowers of the same 
name, were the same to him, to the heart, and to the eye ; but there 
was but one Madame Warens in the world, whose image was never 
absent from his thoughts ; with whom flowers and verdure sprung up 
beneath his feet, and without whom all was cold and barren in nature 
breast. The cuckoo, ■ that wandering voice,* that 
103 
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comes and goes with the iptiag, mock* our ears with one note from J 
youth to age ; and ihe lapwing, tcreaming round the travetler'i path, 1 
repeat* for ever the rame cad story of Teneui and Philomel ! 



LECTURE VI 

ON SWIFT, YOUNG, GRAY, COLLINS, &C. 

I SHALL in the preseat Lecture go back to the age of Queen Anne, 
and endeavour lo gire a cursory account of ihe most eminent of oof 
poets, of whom I have not already spoken, from that period id the 

The three principal poets among the wita of Queen Anne's reign, 
nest to Pope, were Prior, Swift, and Gay. Pamel!, though a good- 
natured, easy man, and a friend to poets and the Muses, was himself 
Ihtlc more than an occasional Tersifier ; and Arbuthnot, who had a* 
much wit as the best of them, chose to shew it in prose, and not in 
verse. He had a very notable share in the immortal History of John 
Bull, and the inimitable and praise-worthy Memoirs of Martinui 
Scriblerus. There has been a great deal said and written about the 
plagiarisms of Sterne ; but the only real plagiarism he has been guilty 
of (if such theft were a crime), is in taking Tristram Shandy's father 
from Martin's, the elder Scriblerug. The original idea of the 
character, that is, of the opinionated, captious old gentlemao, who is 
pedantic, not from profession, but choice, belongs to Arbuthnot. — 
ArbuthDOt's style is distinguished from that of hia contemporaries, 
e»en by a greater degree of cersenesa and conciseneBS, He leaves out 
every superfluous word ; is sparing of connecting particle*, and intro- 
ductory phrases ; uses alwaya the wraplegi forms of construction ; and 
is more a master of the idiomatic peculiarities and intemal resources 
of the language than almost any other writer. There is u research id 
the choice of a plain, as well as of an ornamenled or leamed style ; 
and, in fact, a great deal more. Among common English words, 
there may be ten expressing the same thing with different degrees of 
force and propriety, and only one of them the very word we want, 
because it is the only one that answers exactly with the idea we have 
in our minds, 'Each word in familiar use has a different set of 
associations and shades of meaning attached to it, and distinguished 
&om each other by inveterate custom ; and it b in having the whole 
of these at our command, and in knowing which to choose, as they 
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ON SWIFT, YOUNG, GRAY, COLLINS. ETC. 

neither the same range of invention, nor the same quick sense of pro- 
priety — DOthing but learaiog is required. If you know the wordt, 
and their genera! meaning, it is suflicient : it it imposGtble you should 
know the nicer inflections of signification, depending on an endless 
variety of application, in expressions borrowed from a foreign or dead 
language. They all impose upon the ear alike, because they are not 
familiar to it ; the only distinction left is between the pompous and 
the plain ; the tayurfiedaSa verba have this advantage, that they are 
all of one length ; and any words are equally lit for a learned style, 
so that we have never heard them before. Themistocles thought 
that the same sounding epithets could not suit all subjects, as the 
same dress does not fit all persons. The style of our modern prose- 
writers is very fine in itself; but it wants variety of infiection and 
adaptation ; it hinders us from seeing the differences of the things ii I 
nndertakes to describe. - — ' 

What I have here insisted on will be found to be the leading dis- 
tinction between the style of Swift, Arhuthuot, Steele, and the other 
writers of the age of Queen Anne, and the style of Dr. Johnson, 
which succeeded to it. The one is English, and the other is not. 
The writers first mentioned, in order to express their thoughts, looked 
about them for the properest word to convey any idea, that the 
language which they spoke, and which their couillrymen understood, 
afforded: Dr. Johnson lakes the first English word that offers, iitid 
by translatmg it at a venture into tlic first Greek or Latin word be 
can think of, only retaining the English termination, produces an 
extraordinary effect upon the reader, by much the same sort of 
mechanical process that Trim converted the old jack-boots into a pair 
of new mortars. 

Dr. Johnson was a lazy learned man, who liked to think and talk, 
better than to read of write ; who, however, wrote much and well, 
but too often by rote, Hts long compound Latin phrases required 
less thought, and took up more room than others. What shews the 
facilities afforded by this style of imposing generalization, is, that it 
was instantly adopted with success by all those who were writers by 
profession, or who were not ; and that at present, wc cannot see a 
lottery puff or a quack adveniscmcDt pasted against a wall, that is 
not perfectly Johnsonian in style. Formerly, the learned had the 
privilege of translating their notions into Latin ; and a great privilege 
it was, as it confined the reputation and emoluments of learning to 
themselves. Dr. Johnson may be said to have naturalised this 
privilege, by inventing a sort of jargon translated half-way out of one 
language into the other, which raised the Doctor's reputation, and 
confounded all ranks in literature. 
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Is ike dun pcfiod above attoded to, andion f to fa wd to write as 

F ^b" >■« ^ofce; cttty bodj dow aAxn ta tpak a* aoifaon vnte; and 

M^onewlMiRtaMHibciNCof biiMKKba to<ie>e,ciil>er ia vnUBg or 

uwLiMlMMt, is iM^ied i^MM 3* a foy ilfitentc ehamMi. 

Rior and Gaj beloa^ m the chaiacuriMic ncrS^wea al li 
Ky)^ to tbe BODc dan of writon wkh SoddGo^ F * 
) Sedky: tbe fonaa tndxbnl moK of tiK Boenri oo a k 
I of Charle* n. and carried k on beyond tlie Rcw hti oo ■ 
I Wiltiam. Prioi has left ao tis^ work ttml " 
f the Bcfg^r'a Open. B« in hk lyfical ai^ isgithe | 
Y Aown eren more gai»t more plajfyhieM, obor miM' ' 
f No one hai exceeded him m iIk lao^uiig graoc with m 
L U a mbject that wilt not bear cxanim^ with wlikh h 
' at what caimot be directly HHUud oo, with which I 
^ ceali, and half diawi ande the Tcil from aODc of tbe Bi 
iUt Hnte i^ in &ct, a ^ddy « 
in plajrii^ at aup-dragoa and bUnd-mai'* 
what the tfaoold not, and know* more than tbe i ' 
ai tbe irick* ihe *bewi oi, and bhufaea, or woold be il 
at what ihe keep* concealed. Prior haf tnoalated aeveral ol 
Talc* horn the French ; and they bare loct ootfaiiig in tt 
Mther of tbeir wit or malice. I need not name tbem : bot tbe o 
Hke the moo, ii thai of Cupid in tearcfa of Venni'i dons. 
1 knamh plot, a tender point, a loose i 
I archness, and careten raiUety, as if be £ 
B and adrcHtnets from the perplexity ai 
; which he throwi scmpnloiii imagtoatiaai, and knew how to • 
all tbe ticklish parti of hii subject, from their inTohmtsrily d 
(mder his grasp. Some of his imitations of Bwleaa't sernle a< 
to Luuis uv. which he has applied with a happy mixture of « 
patriotic eotfaiuiaim to King William, or as he nmiliarly calls I 



are eKcefletit, and shew the same talent bt double-aOtmht and 
nme gallantry of spirit, whether in the softer lyric, or the more 
hercMC. Some of Prior's hon malt are the best tbat ate record 
His serious poetry, as hia Salomon, \i as heavy a* his ^miliar 
was light and agreeable. His tnoral Muse is a Magdalen, and al 
Dot haTe obtruded herself oo public new. Henry and Emma is 
a paraphrase of tbe old ballad of tbe Nut-brown Mud, and Dot to 
good as tbe originaL In short, as we often see in other cases 
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■en thwart ibcir own genius. Prior's scntinieDt^ and romantic pro- 
<ff*'Tt" are mere affcctadoo, the result not of powerful impulse or 
Ical feding. but of a conscioutness of his deficiencies, and a wish to 
'■^mlj iitai pUce by labour and art- 
Gay wu lomniiiiet grower than Prior, not Eyttemattcally, but 
indvenendy — &om not being so well awaie of w^t he was about ; 
'Bor was there the same oececsity (or caution, for his grosjoets is by do 
■eaot so leductiTe or inviting. 

Gay's Fables are certainly a wort of great merit, both ai to the ' 
qnuitity of ioTentioQ impUed, and as to the elegance aod facility of the 
execution. They ate, however, spun out too long ; the descripUoni 
and narraUTe arc too difiiise and desultory ; and ibc moral is tome- 
time* without point. Tbey are more like Tales than Fables. The 
best are, perhaps, the Haie with Many i^riends the Monkeys, and 
the Fox ai the Point of Death. His Pastorals are pleasing and 
poetical. But his capital work is his Beggar's Opera. It is indeed 
s masterpiece of wit and genius, not to say of morality. In composing 
it, he chose a very onptomising ground lo work upon, and he has 
prided himself in adorning it with all the graces, the precision, and 
brilliancy of style. It is a vulgar error to call this a rulgar play. 
So &r from it, that I do not sciuple to say that it appears to me one 
of the most refined prtxluctions in the language. The elegance of 
the composition is in exact proportion to the coarseness of the 
Bulenab: by 'happy alchemy of mind,' the authot has cxtraaed an 
CHcnce of refinement from ihc dregs of human lifc, and turns its very 
droH into gold. The scenes, characters, and incidents ate, in 
themsdrcs, of the lowest and most disgusting kind : but, by the 
•entimcnia and refleciioDs which are put into the mouths of highway- 
aien, turnkeys, their mistresses, wives, or daughters, he has convened 
this modey ^tHip into a set of fine gentlemen and ladies, satirists and 
philotophers. He has also effected this transformation without once 
violating probability, or ' o'erstepping the modesty of nature.' In fiiCt, 
Gay has turned the tables on the critics ; and by the assumed licence 
of the roock-hercHC style, has enabled himself to do Juiiitt K naturt, 
that it, to gite all the force, truth, and locality of real feeling to the 
thoughts and expressions, without bong called to the bar of false 
taste and affected delicacy. The extreme beauty and feeling of the 
song, 'Woman is like the fair Bower in its lustre,' are only equalled 
by its characteristic propriety and naivete. Polly describes her lo»er 
going to the gallows, with die same touchiog simplicity, and with all 
the natnial fondness of a young giil in her circumstances, who sees in 
hi* approaching catastrophe nothing but the misfoVtunes and the 
perMMul accomplishments of the object of her affections. ' I see 
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to oblige others, and to forget himself. He has gone 
inveol a new tUtaza of fourteen and uxteen sj'llable lines lor Mary 
the cookmaid to vent her budget of nothings, and for Mrs. Harris to 
gossip with the deaf old housekeeper. Oh, when shall we have such 
aooiher Rector of Laracor ! — ^The Tale of a Tub is one of the most 
masterly compositions in the Isaguage, whether for thought, wit, or 
style. It is so capital and undeniable a proof of the author's talents, 
that Dr. Johoson, who did not like Swiit, would not allow that he 
wrote it. It is hard that the same performance should stand in the 
way of a man's promotion to a bishopric, as wanting gravity, and at the 
same time be denied to be his, as having too much wit. It is a pity 
the Doctor did cot find out some graver author, for whom he felt a 
critical kindness, on whom to father this splendid but unacknowledged 
production. Dr. .lohnson could not deny that Gulliver's Travels 
were his ; he therefore disputed their merits, and said tiiat after the 
lirst idea of them was conceived, they were easy to execute ; all the 
rest followed mechanically. I do not know how that may be ; but 
the mechanism employed is something very different from any that 
the author of Rasselas was in the habit of bringing to bear on such 
occasions. There is nothing more fvtile, as well as invidious, than 
is mode of criticising a work of original genius. lis greatest merit 
I supposed to be in the invention ; and you say, very wisely, thai it 
I not in ihe execution. You might as well take away die merit of the 
' invcDiion of the telescope, by saymg that, after its uses were explained 
and understood, any ordinary eyesight could look through it. Whether 
the excellence of Gulliver's Travels is in the conception or the 
execution, is of little consequence ; the power is somewhere, and it 
is a power that has moved the world. The power is not that of big 
words and vaunting common places. Swift left these to those who 
wanted them ; and has done what hi; acuteness and intensity of mtnd 
alone could enable any one to conceive or to perform. His object 
was to strip empty pride and grandeur of the im|>osing air which 
external circumstances throw around them ; and for this purpose he 
has che3t(;d the imagination of the illusions which the prejudices ot 
sense and of the world put upon it, by reducing every thing to the 
abstract predicament of size. He enlarges ot diminishes the scale, aa 
he wishes to shew the insignificance or the grosaness of our over- 
I weening self-love. That he has done this with mathematical precision, 
with complete presence of mind and perfect keeping, in a manner that 
comes equally hume to the understanding of the man and of the child, 
does not take away from the merit of the work or the genius of the 
author. He has taken a new view of human nature, such as a being 
of a higher sphere might take of it; he has torn the scales from " 
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biB moral vision ; he has tried sa experiment upoD human life, aod 
lilted its preteosions from the alloy of circumstances ; he has measured 
il with a rule, has weighed it in a balance, and Found it, for the most 
pari, wanting and worthless— in aubsiance and in shew. Nothing solid, 
Doching valuable is left in his system but virtue aiid wisdom. What a 
libel is this upon mankind ! What a convincing proof of misanthfop; ! 
What ptesumption and what malke prtperue, to shew men what they are, 
and to teach them what they ought to he I What a mortifying stroke 
aimed at national glory, is that unlucky incident of Gulliver's wading 
across the channel aiid carrying off the whole fieet of Blefuscu ! 
After thai, we have only to consider which of the contending parties 
was in the right. What a shock to personal vanity is given in the 
account of Gulliver's nurse Glumdalclitch J Still, notwithstanding 
the disparagement to her personal charms, her goodnature remains 
ilb& same amiahle quality as before. 1 cannot see the harm, the 
misanthropy, the immoral .ind degrading tendency of this. The 
moral lesson is as line as the intellectual exhibition is amusing. It is 
an attempt to tear off the mask of imposture from the world ; and 
nothing but imposture has a right to complain of it. It is, indeed, the 
way with our tjuacks in morality to preach up the dignity of human 
nature, to pamper pride and hypocrisy with the idle mockeries of the 
tirtuea they pretend to, and which they have not ; but it was not 
Swift's way to cant morality, or any thing else ; nor did his genius 
prompt him to write unmeaning panegyrics on mankind J 

I do not, therefore, agree with the estimate of Swift's moral or 
iniellectual character, given by an eminent critic, wlio does not seem 
to have forgotten the party politics of Swift. I do not carry my 
polilBcal resentments so far back : I can at this time of day forgive 
Swift for having been a Tory. I feel little disturbance (whatever I 
might think of them) at his polirical sentiments, which died with him, 
considering how much else he has left behind him of a more solid and 
imperishatile nature! If he had, indeed, (like some others) merely 
left behind him the lasting infamy of a destioyer of his country, or 
the shining example of an apostate from liberty, I might have thought 
the case altered. 

The determination with which Swift persisted in a preconcerted 
theory, savoured of the morbid aifection of which he died. There is 
nothing more likely to drive a man mad, than the being unable to get . 
rid of the idea of the distinction between right and wrong, and an 
obstinate, constitutional preference of the true to the agreeable. Swift . 
was not a Frenchman. In this respect he differed from Rabelais and 
Voltaire. They have been accounted the three greatest wits in 
modern times ; but their wit was of a peculiar kind in each. They 
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arc little beholden to each other ; there is some resemblance between 
Lord Peter in the Tale of a Tub, and Rabelais' Friar John ; but in 
general they are all three authors of a substantive character in them- 
■elTca. Swift's wit (particularly in his chief prose works) waa 
Krioas, saturnine, and practical ; Rabelais' was fantastical and joyous ; 
Voltaire's was light, sportive, and verbal. Swift's wit was the wit of 
■ense ; Rabelais', the wit of nonsense ; Voltaire's, of inditference to 
both. The ludicrous in Swift arises out of his keen sense of 
impropriety, his soreness and impatience of the least absurdity. He 
separates, with a severe and caustic air, truth from falsehood, folly 
from wisdom, 'shews vice her own image, scorn her own feature' ; 
and it is the force, the precision, and the honest abruptness with 
which the separation is made, thai excites our surprise, our adtniration, 
and laughter. He sets a mark of reprobation on that which offends 
good sense and good manners, which cannot be mistaken, and which 
holds it up to our ridicule and contempt ever after. His occasional 
disposition to trifling (already noticed) was a relaxation ftom the 
excessive earnestness of his mind. Indignatiofacil vertui. His better 
genius was his spleen. It was the biting acrimony of his temper that 
sharpened his other faculties. The truth of his perceptions produced 
the pointed coruscations of his wit ; his playful irony was the result of 
inward bitterness of thought ; his imagination was the product of the 
literal, dry, incorrigible lenaciousness of his uiulerstanding. He 
endeavoured to escape from the persecution of realities into the 
regions of fancy, and invented his Lilliputians and Brobdingnacians, 
Yahoos, and Houynhynis, as a diversion to the more painful knowledge 
of the world around him : ihcy only made him laugh, while men and 
women made him angry. His feverish impatience made him view 
the infirmities of that great baby the world, with the same scrutiniz- 
ing glance and jealous irritability that a parent regards the failings of 
its offspring ; but, as Rousseau has well observed, parents have not on 
this account been supposed to have more aiTcction for other people's 
children than their own. In other respects, and except from the 
sparkling effervescence of hia gall, Swift s brain was as 'dry as the 
remainder biscuit after a voyage.' He haled absurdity— Rabelais 
loved it, exaggerated it with supreme satisfaction, luxuriated in its 
endless varieties, rioted in nonsense, ' reigned there and revelled.' 
He dwelt on the absurd and ludicrous for the pleasure they gave him, 
not for the pain. He lived upon laughter, and died laughing. He 
indulged his vein, and took his full swing of folly. He did not 
baulk his fancy or his readers. His wit was to him < as riches 
fineless ' ; he saw no end of his wealth in that way, and set no limits 
to his extravagance : he was communicative, prodigal, boundli 
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inexhauBtible. HU were the Saturnalia of wit, the riches aod the 
royalty, the health and long life. He is intoxicated with gaiety, 
mad with folly. His animal spirits drown him in a Hood of mirth : 
his blood courses up and doWD his veins like wine. His thirst of 
enjoyment is as great as his thirst of drink : his apjtciite for gooct 
things of all sorts is unsatisfied, and there is a ncTer-ending supply. 
Diii-ourie ii dry ; so they moisten their words in their cups, and 
relish their dry jests with plenty of Botargos and dried neats' tongues. 
li in like Camacho's wedding in Don Quixote, where Sancho ladled 
out whole pullets and fat geese from the soup-kettles at a pull. The 
flagons are set a running, iheir tongues wng at the same time, and 
their mirth flows as a river. How Friar John roars and lays about 
him in the »ineyard ! How Panurge whines in the storm, and how 
dexterously he contrives to throw the sheep overboard ! How much 
Pantagruel behaves like a wise king ! How Gargantua mewls, and 
poles, and slabbers his nurse, and demeans himself most like a royal 
infant ! what provinces he devours ! what seas he drinks up ! How 
be eats, drinks, and sleeps — ^slecps, eats, and drinks ! The style of 
Rabelais is no less prodigious than his matter. His words are of 
marrow, unctuous, dropping fatness. He was a mad wag, the king 
of good fellows, and prince of practical philosophers! 

Rabelais was a Frenchman of the old school — Voltaire of the new. 
The wil of the one arose from an exuberance of enjoyment — of the 
other, from an excess of indifference, real or assumed. Voltaire had 
no enthusiasm for one thing or another : he made light of every thing. 
Id his hands all things turn to chaff and dross, as the pieces of silver 
money in the Arabian Nights were changed by the hands of the en- 
chanter into little dry crumbling leaves ! He is a Parisian. He never 
exaggerates, is never violent : he treats things with the moat provok- 
ing tang f raid ; and expresses his contempt by the moit indirect hints, 
and in the fewest words, as if he hardly thought thera worth even his 
contempt. He retains complete possession of himself and of his 
subject. He does not effect his purpose by the eagerness of his 
blows, but by the delicacy of his tact. The poisoned wound he 
inflicted was so fine, as scarcely to be fell till it rankled and festered 
in its 'mortal consequences.' His callousness was an excellent Ibil 
for the antagonists he had mostly to deal with. He took knaves and 
fools on his shield well. He stole away its cloak from grave 
imposture. If he reduced other things below their true value, making 
them seem worthless and hollow, he did not degrade the pretensiona 
of tyranny and superstition below their true value, by making them 
utterly worthless and hollow, as contemptible as they were 
. This was the service he rendered to truth and mankind ! 
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Hii Caa£iie is a masterpiece of wit. It hi« been cafled 'the doD 
product of a Ecoffer'tpen'; it biodeed the 'product oTa Koffcr'ipcn'; 
bnt after reading the ExcurtioD, lew peo]Jc will think it dull. It it ia 
the moit perfect keeping, and without any appearance of rffon. Every 
•enteitce tellt, and the whole read« like one sentence- There if tome- 
thing sublime in Martio'i (ceptical indifference to moral good md cril. 
It ic the repose of the grave. It is better to (offer this living death, 
than a living mattyrdoin. ' Nothing can touch him further. The 
moral of Candide (such as it ii) is the same as that of Rasselai : the 
execution is diCerent. Voltaire says, ' A great book ts a great evil.' 
Dr. JohnsoD would have laboured this short apophthegm into a 
lolumiDOOS common- place. Voltaire's traveller (in another work) 
being asked ' whether he likes black or white mutton best,' rcplie* 
that ' he is indilferent, provided it is teoder.' Dr. Johnson did not 
get at 3 conclusion by so short a way as this. If Voltaire's liceotioiu- 
iie« is objected to me, I say, let it be placed to its trtie account, the 
manners of the age and court in which he lived. The lords and 
ladin of the bedchamber in the reign of Louis xt. fouitd no fault 
with the immoral tendency of his writings. Why then should our 
modem paritit quarrel with them ? — But to return. 

Young is a gloomy qiigrammatiat. He has abused great powers 
both of thought and language. His moral reflections are sometiittn 
exceUent; but he spoils their beauty by overloading them with ■ 
religious horror, and at the same time giving ihem all the sman ti 
and (]uaint expression of an enigma or rcpaitee in verse. *"" 
ItDown lines on Procrastination arc in his best ntanner : 

' Be wiie lo-day ; 'tis madness to defet^ 
Next day the fatal precHlent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is push'd out of li^. 
Procrastination is the thief of time ; 
Year after year it steals, till all ate fled. 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal scene. 

Of man's miraculous mistakes, this beai^ 
The palm, " That all men are about to live," 
For ever on the brink of being bom. 
All pay themselves the compliment to think 
Tlicy, one day, shall not drivel ; and their pride 
On Uiis teveruoD takes up ready praise ; 
At least, their own; their future telves applauds j 
How eicelieni that life they ne'er will lead ! 
Time lodg'd in their own hands is Folly's vails: 
That lodg'd in Fate's, to Wisdom they consign ; 
The thing they can't biit purpose, they postpone. 
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"Tis not in Folly, not lo icom a foo! ; 

And scarce in human Wisdom to do more. 

All Promiie is poor dilatory man, 

And that through eveij stage. When yoimg, indeed, 

In (iill content we, sometimes, nobly rest, 

Un-uixiousfoT ounclvn; and only wish. 

As duteoiu sons, out fathen were more wist. 

At thirty man suspects himself a foolj 

Knows it at forty, and informs his plan ; 

At fifty chides hii infamoui delay. 

Pushes hit prudent purpose to Resolve; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 

RcsoItcs, and re-resolves j then dies the same. 

And why f Because he thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal, but themselves; 
Thmiselves, when some alarming shock afhte 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden dread ; 
But their hearts wounded, like the wounded ajr. 
Soon close ; where past the shaft, no trace is found. 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains ; 
The parted wave no funow from the keel ; 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 
Ev~n with the tender tear which nature sheds 
O'er llioM we love, we drop it in their grave.' 

it UniversaJ Pasaion is a keen and powerful aaure ; but the elfort 
takn from the effect, and oppresses attention by perpetual and violent 
demands upon it. His tragedy of the Revenge is monkish and 
tcholastic. Zanga is a vulgar caricature of lago. The finest lines 
in it are the buret of triumph at the end, when hia revenge it 

»Biaipleud: 
■ Let Europe and her pallid hh>« go weep. 
Let Afric on her hundred thrones rejoice," &c. 

Collins is a writer of a very different stamp, who had perhapa leu 
general power of mtnd than Young; but he had that true vi-oida w/,'~'i 
that genuine inspiration, which alone can give birth to the highest \ 
efforts of poetry. He leaves stings in the mindB of his readers, 
certain traces of thought and feelings which never wear out, because 
nature had left them in his own mind. He is the only one of the 
minor poets of whom, if he had lived, it cannot be said that he might 
not have done the greatest things. The germ is there. He is some- 
times affected, unmeaning, and obscure j but he also catches rich 
glimpses of the bowers of Paradise, and has lofty aspirations after 
the highest seats of the Muses. With a great deal of tinsel and 

Ilplendid patch-work, he has not been able to hide the solid sterling 
L : 
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ore of genius. In his best works there is an attic simplicity, a pathoi, 
and ferrour of imagination, which make ue the more lament that the 
efforts of hia mind were at first depressed by neglect and pecuniary 
embarrassment, and nt length buried in the gloom of an unconquerable 
and fatal malady. How many poets have gone through all the 
horrors of poverty and contempt, and ended their days in moping 
melancholy or moody madness! 

' We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 
But thereof come? in the end despondency and madness,' 

Ii this the fault of themselves of nature in tempering them of too 
fine a clay, or of the world, that spumer of living, and patron of dead 
merit? Read the account of Collins — with hopes frustrated, with 
faculties blighted, at last, when it was too late for himself or others, 
receiving the deceitful favours of relenting Fortune, which served 
only to throw their sunshine on his decay, and to light him to an 
early grave. He was found sitting with every spark of imagination 
extinguished, and with only the laint traces of memory and reason 
left — with only one book in his room, the Bible ; ' but that,' he said, 
■ was the best.' A melancholy damp hung like an unwholesome 
mildew upon his faculties — a canker had consumed the fiower of his 
life. He produced works of genius, and the public regarded them 
with scorn : he aimed at excellence that should be his own, and his 
friends treated his efforts as the wanderings of fatuity. The proofs 
of his capacity are, his Ode on Evening, his Ode on ihe Passions 
(particularly the fine personification of Hope), his Ode to Fear, the 
Dirge in Cymbeline, the Lines on Thomson's Grave, and hU 
Eclogues, parts of which are admirable. But perhaps his Ode on 
the Poetical Character is the best of all. A rich distilled perfume 
emanates from it like the breath of genius ; a golden cloud envelopes 
it ; a honeyed paste of poetic diction encrusts it, like the candied ci 
of the auricula. His Ode to Evening shews equal genius in I 
images and versification. The sounds steal slowly over the ear, like-l 
the gradual coming on of evening itself: 

< If au^t of oaten ttop or pastoral song 
May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe thy modest e: 
Like thy own solemn springs. 
Thy springs and dying gales, 

O nymph rcserv'd, while now the bright-haired si 
Sits on yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts 

With bredc ethereal wove, 

O'erhang his wavy bed : 
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Now air ii hueh'd, save where the weak-ey'd bat. 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing, 

Or where the beetle winds 

His small but sullen horn, 
As oft he rises midst the twilight path, 
Against the pilgrim borne in heedless hum. 

Now teach me, maid compos'd. 

To breathe some softeti'd strain. 
Whose numbers stealing through thy darkling vale 
May not unseemly with its stillness suit. 

As musing slow, I hail 

Thy genial, lov'd return ! 

For when thy folding star arising shews 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 

The fragrant Hours and Elves 

Who slept in flow"rs the day. 
And many a nymph who wreathes her brows with sedge. 
And sheds the (Vesh'ning dew, and lovelier still. 

The pensive Pleasures sweet 

Prepare thy shadowy car ^ 

Then lead, ealm Votress, where some sheety lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hallow'd pile, 

Or upland fallows grey 

Reflect its tail coorglcam. 
But when chill blust'tina winds, or driving rain. 
Forbid my wHiing feet, be mine the hut. 

That from the mountain's sde 

Vieivs Willis and swelling floods, 
And hamlets brown, and dim discover'd spires, 
And hears their simple bell, and marks o'er all 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky veil. 
Wliile Spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wont, 
And baine thy breathing tresses, meekest Eve I 

While Slimmer loves to sport 

Beneath thy lingering lignt { 
While sallow Autumn Alls thy lap with leaves j 
Or Winter yelling through the troublous air, 

AtTrights thy shrinking train, 

And rudely (ends thy robes ; 
So long, sure-found beneath the sylvan shed. 
Shall Fancy, Friendship, Science, rose-lipp'd Health, 

Thy gentlest influence own, 

And hymn thy favourite name.' 
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As a comic writer, his Tony Lumpkin draws forth new powers 
from Mr. Liston's face. That alone is praise enough for it. Poor 
Goldsmith J how happy he has made others ! how unhappy he was 
in himEcIf ! He never had the pleasure of reading his own works ! 
He had only the satisfaction of good-naturedly relieving the necessities 
of others, and the consolation of being harassed to death with hii 
own ! He is tjjc most amusing and interesting person, in one of the 
most amusing and intercBting books in the world, Boswell's Life of 
Johnson. His peach-coloured cuat shall always bloom in Boswell's 
writings, and his fame survive in his own !~— His genius was a 
mixture of originality and imitation : he could do nothing without 
some model before him, and he could copy nothing that he did not 
adorn with the graces of his own mind. Almost all the latter part 
of the Vicar of Wakefield, and a great deal of the former, is taken 
from Joseph Andrews; but the circumstances I have mentioned 

The finest things he has left behind him in verse are his character 
of a country school -master, and that prophetic description of Burke 
in the Retaliation. His mora! Essays in the Citizen of the World, 
are as agreeable chit-chat as can be conveyed in the form of didactic 
discourses. 

Warton was a poet and a scholar, studious with ease, learned with- 
out affectation. He had a happiness which some have been prouder 
of than he, who deserted it less — he was poet-laureat. 

' And that green wreath which decks the bard when dead, 
That laurel garland crown 'd his living head.* 

But he bore hie honours meekly, and performed his half-yearly task 
regularly. I should not have mentioned him for this distinction alone 
(the highest which a poet can receive from the state), but for another 
circumstance ; I mean his being the author of some of the finest 
sonnets in the language — at least so they appear to me ; and as this 
species of composition has the necessary advantage of being short 
(though it is also sometimes both 'tedious and brief'}, I will here 
repeat two or three of them, as treating pleasing subjects in a pleasing 
and philosophical way. 

fFririia in a blank itaf of Dugd^' i Moiiatticon 

' Deem not, devoid of elegance, the sage. 
By Fancy's genuine feelings unbeguil'd, 
Of painful pedantry the poring child ; 
Who turns of these proud domes the historic page, 
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Now sunk by Time, and Htnry■^ fiercer rage. 
Think'st thou ihe warbling Muses never smil'd 
On his lone hours > Ingenuous views engage 
Hil thoughts, on themes unclasslc falsely styl'd. 
Intent. While ciojster'd piety displays 
Her mouldering roll, the piereing eye explores 
New manner^ and the pomp of elder days, 
Whence culls the pensive bard his piclur'd stores. 
Not rough nor barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar Antiquity, but strewn with flowers.' 

Seniul. Ifrilttn at Stanthcngt. 
I 'Thou noblest monument of Albion's isle, 

Whether, by Merlin's aid, from Scylhia's shore 
To Amber's fatal plain Pendragon bore, 
Huge frame of giant hands, the mighty pile, 
T' entomb his Britons slain by Hengist's guile : 
Or Druid priests, sprinkled with human gore, 
Taught mid thy massy maze their mystic lore ; 
Or Danish chicti^ ennch'd with savage spoil. 
To victory's Idol vast, an unhewn shrine, 
Rear'd the rude heap, or in ihy hallow'd ground 
RepoM the kings of Brutus' genuine line ; 
Or here those kings in solemn state were crown'J ; 
Studious to trace thy wondrous origin, 
We muse on many an ancient tale renown'd." 

Kothing can be more admirable than the learning here displayed, or 
' iference from ii, that it is of no use but as it leads to intereeting 
Aought and reflection. 

That written after seeing Wilton House te in t!ie same style, but I 
prefer coDcluding with that to the river LodoOf which has a perBonal 
as well aa poetical interest about it. 

'Ah ! what a weary race my feet have run. 
Since first I trod thy banks with alders crown'd. 
And thought my way was all through fairy ground, 
Beneath the azure sky and golden sun : 
When first my Muse to iisp her notes begun \ 
While pensive memory traces back the round 
Which tills the varied interval between ^ 
Much pleasure, more of sorrow, marks the scene. — 
Sweet native stream 1 those skies and suns so pure 

m, to cheer my evening road I 
Yet still one joy remains, that not obscure 
Nor useless, alt my vacant days have fiow'd 
From youth's gay dawn to manhood's prime mature. 
Nor with the Muse's laurel unbcstoWd.' 
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I have thus gone through all the names of this period I could 
think of, but I find thai [here are others Btill waiting behind that t 
bad never thought of. Here is a list of some of them^Pattison, 
Tickell. Hill, Somervillc, Browue. Pitt, Wilkie, Dodsley, Shaw, 
Smart, Langhome, Bruce, Greame, Glover, Lovibond, Penrose, 
Micklc, Jago, Scott, Whitehead, Jenyns, Logaa, Cotton, Cunning- 
ham, and Blacklock, — I think it will be best to let them pass and say 
nothing about them. It will be hard to periuade to many respectable 
persons that they are dull writers, and if we give them any praise, 
they will send others. 

But here comes one whose claims cannot be bo easily set aside : 
they have been sanctioned by learning, hailed by genius, and hallowed 
by misfortune — I mean Chatterton. Yet I must say what I think of 
him, and that is not what is generally thought. I pass over the 
disputes between the learned antiquaries. Dr. Mills, Herbert Croft, 
and Dr. Knox, whether he was to be placed after Shakapcare and 
Drydcn, or to come after Shakspeare alone. A living poet has 
borne a better testimony to him — 

' I tliouglit of Chattrrtun, the marvellous boy, 

Tlie ilccpleM soul that perished in his pride; 
And him ' who walked in glory and in joy 
Beside his plough along the mountain side.' 

1 am loth 10 put asunder whom so great an authority has joined 
together ; but I cannot lind in Chatterton's works any thing so 
extraordinary as the age at which they were written. They have a 
facility, vigour, and knowledge, which were prodigious in a boy of 
sixteen, but which would tiot have been so in a man of twenty. He 
did not shew extraordinary powers of genius, but extraordinary 
. precocity. Nor do I believe he would have written better, bad he 
lived. He knew this himself, or he would have lived. Great 
geniuses, like great kings, have too much to think of to kill them- 
selves; for their mind to them also 'a kingdom is.' With an un- 
accotintable power coming over him at an unusual age, and with the 
youthfiU confidence it inspired, he performed wonders, and was will- 
ing to set a seal on his reputation by a tragic cataBirophc. He had 
done his best ; and, like another Hmpedoclcs, threw himself into 
^loa, to ensure immortality. The brazen slippers alone remain! — 
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LECTURE VII 
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I AM sorry that what I said in the conclusbn of the last Lecture 
reGpecting ChattertoD, ehould have given diesatiKlactioD to some 
persoDfi, with whom I would willingly agree do all such matters. 
What I meant waa lesB to call in question Chatterlon's genius, than 
to object to the common mode of estimating k» magnitude by its 
prematurcnees. The lists of fame are not filled with the dates of 
births or deaths ; and the side-mark of the age at which they were 
done, wears out in works destined for immortaliiy. Had Chattcrton 
leally done more, wc should have thought less of him, for our 
attention would then have been fixed on the excellence of the works 
thcmKlies, instead of the singularity of the circumstances in which 
they were produced. Bui because he attained to the fiill powers of 
maohood at an early age, I do not see that he would have attained to 
more than those powers, had he lived to be a man. He was a 
prodigy, because in him the ordinary march of nature was violently 
precipitated -, and it is therefore inferred, that he would have con- 
tinued 10 hold on his course, ' unslacked of motion.' On the 
contrary, who knows but he might have lived to be poet-laureat ! It 
is much better to let him remain as he was. Of his actual produc- 
tions, any one may think as highly as he pleases ; I would only 
guard against adding to the account of his quantum mtniU, those 
possible productions by which the learned rhapodiats of his time 
raised his gigantic pretensions lo an equality with those of Homer 
and Shakspeare. It is amusing to read some of these exaggerated 
descriptions, each rising above the other in extravagance. Id 
Anderson's Life, wc find that Mr. Warton speaks of him 'as a 
prodigy of genius,' as * a singular instance of prematurity of abilities' : 
that may be true enough, and Warton was at any rate a competent judge t 
but Mr. Malone ' believes him to have been the greatest genius that 
England has produced since the days of Shakspeare.' Dr. Gregory 
says, < he must rank, as a universal genius, above Dryden, and 
perhaps only second to Shakspeare,' Mr. Herbert Croft is still more 
unqualified in his praises j he asserts, that ' no such being, at any 
period of life, has ever been known, or possibly ever will be known.' 
He runs a parallel between Chatterton and Milton ; and asserts, that 
'an army of Macedonian and Swedish mad butchers fly before hira,' 
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meaoing, I suppose, chat Alexander the Great and Charles 
Twelfth were nothing to him; * nor,' he adds, 'docs my memory 
supply me with any human being, who at such an age, with such 
aoTantageB, has produced such compositions. Under the heathen 
mythology, superstition and admiration would have explained all, 
by bringing Apollo on earth ; nor would the God ever have 
descended with more credit to hiraself,' — Chatterton's physiognomy 
would at least have enabled him to pass incogaiio. It it quite 
diiTerent from the look of timid wonder and delight with which 
Annibal Caracci has painted a young Apollo listening to the first 
sounds be draws from a Pan's pipe, under the tutelage of the old 
Silenus! If Mr. Croft is sublime on the occasion, Dr. Knox is no 
less pathetic. ' The testimony of Dr. Knox,' says Dr. Anderson, 
(Essays, p. 144), 'does equal credit to the classical taste and 
amiable benevolence of the writer, and the genius and reputation of 
Chaiterton.' ' When 1 read,' saya the Doctor, ' the researches of 
those learned antiquaries who have endeavoured to prove that the 
poems attributed to Rowley were resUy written by him, 1 observe 
many ingenious remarks in conGrmatton of their opinion, which it 
would be tedious, if not difficult, to controvert.' 

Now this is so far from the mark, that the whole controversy 
might have been settled by any one but the leanted antiquaries them- 
Hclves, who had the smallest share of their learning, from this single 
circumstance, that the poems read as smooth as any modern poems, if 
you read them as modern compositions ; and that you cannot read them, 
or make verse of tliem at all, if you pronounce or accent the words as 
ihey were spoken at the time when the poems were pretended to 
have been written. The whole secret of the Imposture, which 
nothing but a deal of learned dust, raised by collecting and removing 
a great deal of learned rubbish, could have prevented our laborious 
criricB from seeing through, lies on the fiice of it (to say nothing of 
the burlesque air which is scarcely disguised throughout) in the 
repetition of a few obsolete words, and in the mis-spelling of common 

' No sooner,' proceeds the Doctor, ' do I turn to the poems, than 
the labour of the antiquaries appears only waste of time ; and I am 
involuntarily forced to join in placing that laurel, which he seems so 
well to have deserved, on the brow of Chatterton. The poems bear 
so many marks of superior genius, that they have deservedly excited 
the general attention of polite scholars, and arc considered as the 
most remarkable productions in modern poetry. We have many 
instances of poetical eminence at an early age ; but neither Cowley, 
Milton, nor Pope, ever produced any thing while they were boys. 
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which CHD juBtiy be compared to the poems of Chattcrton. The 
learned aotiquaries do not indeed dispute their excellence. They 
extol it in the higheet terms of applause. They raise their favourite 
Rowley to a rivalry with Homer : but they make the very merits of 
the works ao argument against their real author. Is it posRible, say 
they, chat a boy should produce compositionB so beautiful and 
masterly ? That a common boy should produce them is not possible,' 
rejoins the Doctor ; ' but that they should be produced by a boy 
of an extraordinary genius, such ns was that of Homer or Shakspeare, 
though a prodigy, is such a one as by no means exceeds the bound» 
of rational credibility.' 

Now it does not appear that Shakspeare or Homer were such early 
prodigies ; so that by this reasoning he must lake precedence of them 
loo, as well as of Milton, Cowley, and Pope. The reverend and 
classical writer then breaks out into the following melancholy 
raptnrea : — 

' Unfortunate boy ! short and evil were thy days, but ihy fame 
■hall be immortal. Hadst thou been known to the muniiicent 
patrons of gentus. . . . 
' ' Unfortunate boy 1 poorly wast thou accommodated during thy 
short sojourning here among ue ; — rudely wast thou treated — sorely did 
thy feelings suffer from the scorn of the unworthy ; and there are at last 
those who wish to rob thee of thy only meed, thy posthumous glory. 
Severe too are the censures of thy morals. In the gloomy moments 
of despondency, I fear thou hast uttered impious and blasphemous 
thoughts. But let thy more rigid censors reflect, that thou wast 
literally and strictly but a boy. Let many of thy bitterest enemies 
reflect what were their own religious principles, and whether they 
had any at the age of fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen. Surely it is 
a scTerc and unjust surmise that thou wouldst probably have ended 
thy life as a victim to the laws, if thou hadst not ended it as thou 
didst.' 

Ennugh, enough, of the learned antiquaries, and of the classical and 
benevolent testimony of Dr. Knox. Chatterton was, indeed, badly 
enough off"; but he was at least saved from the pain and shame of 
reading this woiul lamentation over fallen genius, which circulates 
splendidly bound in the fourteenth edition, while he is a prey to 
worms. As to those who are really capable of admiring Chatterton's 
genius, or of feeling an interest in his fate, I would only say, that I 
never heard any one speak of any one of his works as if it were an 
old well-known favourite, and had became a faith and a religion in his 
mind. It is his name, his youth, and what he might have Hvod to 
_ have done, that excite our wonder and admiration. He has the same 
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n of ixMdiiunoat htoe thax an actor of die Uk age hii m abatracttd 
teputatioa which i« indepeodcnt of any thisg we kitow of hit 
works. The adnurera of CoUins nner thuik of him wiifaont recalling 
to their miodj hU Ode oa Ereoiog, or on the Poetical Character. 
Cray's Elegy, aod his poetical popularity, arc idratified together, and 
iiuepaiabic erea in imagination. It is the sAiae with respect to 
fionu : when you cpeak of hini as a poet, you mean hit works, hit 
Tam o' Shantcr, or hii Cotter's Saturday Night. But th<T enthimastt 
for Chatterton, if yoti ask. for the proo^ of his extraordinary genius, 
are obliged to turn to the volume, and perhapt find there what 
tbey seek ; but il is Dot in their minds ; and it is of that I spoke. 

The Min^d's song in £Ua it I think the best. 

' O I lyngf untoe my raundcUie, H~. 

Ol droppe the brynie tcare mythe mec, V 

Dauacc nc moc altc hallic diie, ' 

Lyckc a [ennjngt tyver bee. 

Mie love ys dcdde, 

Gonnc to hyi deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe-tTec. 
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Black hyi cryne as the wynterc nyghi, 
Whyte hp rode as the rammer snowe, 
Rndde hys face as the raomynge lyghte, 
Cale he lyes ynne the grave bcTowc. 
M'le love ys dedde, 
Gonne lo hys deathe-be4de, 
Al under the vfyll«»e-tree. 

Swote hyit tongue as the ihrosllcs note, 
Quycke ynne daiincc as thought cann bee, 
Dcrte his taboure, codgelEe stote, 
O ! bee lys bie the wyllowe-trte. 
Mie love ys dedde, 
Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 
Al under the wyljowe-tn*. 

Haikc ! the ravenne flappcs hyi wynge, 
In the briered dell belowei 

Haike ! the dcthe-o»le loude dothe synge, 
To the nygthe-miras as theie goe, 

Mie Inve ys dedde. 

Gone to hys deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe-tree. 
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Whyterra yanne the momynge ikie, 
Whyterre yanne the evenyngt cloude. 

Mie love ys deddc, 

Gonne to hys drathc-bcdde, 

Al under the wyliowi-tree, 

Hecre, upon mie txue loves grave, 
Schalle trie baren fleurs bt Uyde, 
Ne one hallie seyncle to save 
Al the celneu of a mayde. 

Mie love ys dtdde, 

Gonne to his death c-bedde, 

Ai under the wy Howe- tree. 

Wythe mie hoodes Pll dent the brieres 
Kounde hys hallie corse to gre, . 

Ouphante fairies, lyghle your fyrcs, . 

Hcere mie boddie sUllc schalle bee. I 

Mie love ys dcddc, 

Gonne lo hy> deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe-tree. 

Comme, wythe acorne-eoppe and thome, 
Dmyne my hartyi blodde auraie j 
Lyfe and all yttei goodc I scome, 
DauQce bie neie, or feaste by duie. 

Mie love ys dedde, 

Gonne to hys deathe-bedde, 

Al under the wyllowe-trec. 

Water wytches, crownede wythe reytes, 
Bere mee to yer leathalle (yde. 
I die ; I comme ; mie true love waytes. 
Thos the damselle spake, and dyed.' 

T« pr«ce(t 10 the more immediate subject of the preaeoi Lecture, 
^"ihe character and writings of Burns. — ShakBpeare says of iomc one, 
that ' he was like a man made after supper of a cheese-pa ring.' 
Burns, the poet, was not such a man. He had a strong mind, and a 
strong body, the fellow to it. He had a real heart of llesh and 
blood beating in his bosom — you can almost hear it throb. Some 
one said, thai if you had shaken hands with him, hie hand would 
have burnt yours. The Gods, indeed, 'made him poetical'; but 
nature had a hand in him first. His heart was in the right place. 
He did not ' create a soul under the ribs of death,' by tinkling siren 
sounds, or by piling up centos of poetic diction ; but for the artificial 
flowers of poetry, he plucked the mountain-daisy under his feet ; and 
a field-mouse, hurrying firom its ruined dwelling, could inspire him 
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«itb the KiMuiKiil* of (cfTor aad pity. He beU the plough or the 
pa with tbe tame finn, omlj gnap; noc did he cm out poetry ai 
L-9C OK o«t w>idb-Mpen^ with haal dc xt q iiy . nor from the Kune 
f'tmKf BSeralt. Buim «h dm &ke Shakipeare in the range of hit 
; bat there it NOMtUog of the tame tnagtummity, directoest, 
noer abodt hna. He vu oot a tickij aetiti- 
a Banby [Hiahyjaoct, a vnoDg iiietre ballad-tnoager, any 
I Shakraeate. Re vodd at toon hear * a brazen caixlle- 
f ibck tnoed, or a dry wbed grate on ihe axleiree.' He wat at much 
at a nrmtieih pan at nnch of a poet aa Shabpeare. 
I With bR linJe of hit ima^aatioB or iBTen tiw power, he had the 
E fife of tmti : witlna the t ac tow circle of persooal feeling or 
doraettic ioddesti, the polte of hii poetry flowa ai healthily and 
*igoro«*!y. He had an e^ to tee ; a heart to feel : — no mote. 
Hb pictum of good fellowihifs of social glee, of qu^t buinour, are 
equal to any thing ; tbey come up to nature, and they cannot go 
beyood it. The tly jnt collected in hit laughing eye at the tight of 
the grotetque and bdicnMi in mannert — the large tear rolled down 
fait manly cheek at the Bghi of another't distrett. He hat made ui 
ai well acquainted with himself at it is possibie to be ; hat let out the 
mpubes of hit taaive dispoiitiaa, the unequal conflict of the 
P mtaoni m hit breatt, with the tame (nnkiiets and truth of description. 
I nit itreogih it not greater than hit weaknett : hit rirtoes were greater 
than hit ncet. Hit Trrtuet belonged to hit geniot : hit ricei to his 
tituatiop, which did not correspond to hit gentnt. 

It hat been nntal to attack Burnt'i moral character, and the moral 
tnidaicy of his wmicgs at the tame time ; and Mr. Wordsworth, in 
X letter to hlr. Gny, Master of the High School at Edinburgh, in 
attempting to defend, hat only laid him open to a more serioDS and 
onheard'^f retponiibility. Mr. Gray might Tcry veil have sent him 
back, in return for his epstle, the answer of Holofemet in Love's 
Labour's Lost : — ' Pia goodman Dull, thou hast spoken no word all 
this while.' The author of ihit perlormancr, which is as weak in 
effect at it it pompous in pretention, shews a g^^at ditlike (^ 
Robetinene, Buonaparte, and of Mr. JeHrey, whom he, by tome 
nnaccouotahle fatality, clastet together as the three most formidable 
CDcmiet of the human race that have appeared b his (Mr. Wordt- 
' worth '■) remembrance ; but he betrav^s very tittle liking to Burnt. 
He it, indeed, anxious to get him out of the unhallowed clutches of 
the Edinburgh Reviewers (as a mere matter of poetical privilege), 
only to bring him before a graver and higher tribunal, which is hit 
own ; and after repeating and intinuaiing pooderout charges agaiDtt 
1, thakes his head, and declines giving any opinion in so trcmeoduus 
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a case ; so that though the judgment of the former critic ia set aside, 
poor Burns remains just where he was, and nobody gains any thing 
by the cause but Mr. Wordsworth, in an increasing opinion of his 
own wisdom and purity. * Out upon this half-faced fellowship 1 ' 
The author of the Lyrical Ballads has thus missed a fine opportunity 
of doing Bums justice and hiroself honour. He might have shewn 
himself a philosophical prose-writer, as weli as a philosopbical poet. 
He might have olfercd as amiable and as gallant a defence of the 
Muses, as ray uncle Toby, in the honest simplicity of hia heart, did 
of the army. He might have said at once, instead of making a parcel 
of wry faces over the matter, that Burns had written Tarn o' Shanter, 
and that that alone was euough ; that he could hardly have described 
ihe excesses of mad, bairbrained, roaring mirth and convivial in- 
dulgence, which are the soul of it, if he himself had not ■ drunk lull 
oftcr of the ton than of the well' — unless 'the act and practique part 
of life had been the mistress of his thcorique.' Mr. Wordsworth 
might have quoted such lines as — 

HsiBd fairly confessed that he coiJd not have written such lines from a 
" want of proper habits and previous sympathy ; and that till some great 
puritanical genius should arise to do these things equally well without 
any knowledge of them, the world might forgive Bums the injuries 
he had done his health and fortune in his poetical apprenticeship to 
experience, for the pleasure he had afforded them. Instead of this, 
Mr. Wordsworth hints, that with different persona! habits and greater 
strength of mind. Bums would have written differently, and almost as 
well as if does. He might have taken that line of Gay's, 
'The fly that sips treacle is lost in the iwcets,'— 
and applied it in all its force and pathos to the poetical character. 
He might have argued that poets are men of genius, and that a man 
of genius is not a machine ; that they live in a state of intellectual 
intoxication, and diat it is too much to expect them to be distinguished 
by peculiar tang /raid, circumspection, and sobriety. Poets are by 
nature men of stronger imagination and keener sensibilities than others ; 
and it is a contradiction to suppose them at the same time governed 
only by the cool, dry, calculating dictates of reason and foresight. 
Mr. Wordswonb might have ascertained the boundaries that part the 
~ vol- V. ! 1 1 29 
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n and imagination : — that it is the busineat of t! 
exhibit things in their relative proportion e and' 



mediate impreeaions, and to indulge their strongest impulses ; 

the poet's office to pampet the imagination of his reader* and his own 

with the 

winged I 

his practice. 



o practical e 



s of present ecstacy or agony, to snatch the swifi- 
linutes, the torturing hour, and to banish the dull, 
salities of life, both from his thoughts and from 
Ir. WordiWDrth might hate shewn how it is that all 
ir of originably and independence of mind, are liable 
s, from the very confidence their superiority inspiret, 
which makes tfiem fly in the face of custom and prejudice, always 
rashly, sometimes unjustly ; for, after oil, custom and prejudice are 
not without foundation in truth and reason, and no one individual is 
a match for the world in [lower, very few in knowledge. The world 
may altogether be set down as older and wiser than any single person 
is it. 

Again, our philosophical letler*wtiter might have enlarged od the 
temptations to which Burns was exposed from his struggles with 
fortune and the uncertainty of his fate. He might have shewn how a 
poet, not born to wealth or title, was kept in a constant state of feverish 
anxiety with respect to his fame and the means of a precarious tiveli' 
hood : that ' from being chilled with poverty, steeped in contempt, be 
had passed into the eiinahine of fortune, and was lifted to the very 
pinnacle of public favour ' ; yet even there could not count on the 
continuance of success, but was, ■ like the giddy sailor on the mast, 
ready with every blast to topple down into the fatal bowels of the 
deep ! ' He might have traced his habit of ale-house tippling to the 
last long precious draught of his favourite usquebaugh, which he took 
in the prospect of bidding faicwel for ever to his native land ; and hit 
conjugal infidelities to his first disappointment in love, which would 
not have happened to him, if he had been born to a small 
land, or bred up behind a counter ! 

Lastly, Mr. Wordsworth might have shewn the incompatibility 
between the Muses and the Excise, which never agreed well to- 
gether, or met in one seal, till they were unaccountably reconciled 
on Ryda! Mount. He must know (no man belter) the distractian 
created by the opposite calls of business and of fancy, the torment of 
extents, the plague of receipts laid in order or mislaid, the disagree- 
ableness of exacting penalties or paying the forfeiture ; and how all 
this (together with the broaching of casks and the splashing of beer- 
barrels) must have preyed upon a mind like Bums, with more than 
his natural Knsibility and none of his acquired lirmness. 
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Mr. Coieridge, alluding to this circtiinstaDce of the promotion of 
the Scottish Bard to be * a gauger of a!e-iirkiDs,' in a poetical epistle 
to hia friend Charles Lamb, calU upon him in a burst of heartfelt 
iadignation, to gather a wreath of henbane, nettles, and nightBhade, 

' To twine 

The illustrious brow of Scotch nobility.' 

If, indeed, Mr. Lamb had undertaken to write a letter in defence of 
Burns, how different would it have bcco from this of Mr. Words- 
worth's ! How much better than I can even imagine it to have been 

It is hardly reasonable to look for a hearty or genuine defence of 
Burns from the pen of Mr. Wordsworth ; for there ia no common 
link of sympathy between them. Nothing can be more different or 
hostile than the spirit of their poetry. Mr. Wordsworth's poetry is 
the poetry of mere sentiment and pensive contemplation : Bums's 
is a very highly sublimated essence of animal existence. With 
" :lf-!ovc and social are the same ' — 



^^Sumi 



' And wc 'II tak a cup of kindness yet. 
For auld lang sync' 



Mr. Wordsworth is * himself alone,' a recluse philosopher, or a 
reluctant spectator of the scenes of many-coloured life ; moralising on 
them, not describing, not entering into them. Robert Bums has 
exerted all the vigour of his mind, all the happiness of his nature, in 
exalting the pleasures of wine, of love, and good fellowship : but 
in Mr. Wordsworth there is a total disunion and divorce of the 
faculties of the mind from those of the body ; the banns are forbid, 
or a separation is austerely pronounced from bed and board — a mcnta 
el ibare. From the Lyrical Ballads, it does not appear that men eat 
or drink, marry or are giren In marriage. If we lived by every 
sentiment that proceeded out of mouths, and not by bread or wine, or 
if the species were continued like trees {to borrow an expression 
from the great Sir Thomas Brown), Mr. Wordsworth's poetry 
would be juEt as good as ever. It is not so with Burns : he is 
' famous for the keeping of it up,' and in his verse is ever fresh and 
gay. For this, it seems, he has fallen under the displeasure of the 
Edinburgh Reviewers, and the still more formidable patronage of 
I Mr. Wordsworth's pen. 



^B Mr. Wotdswc 
^H 1 was goin 



■This, this was the unkindeK cut of all' 

going to give some extiacts out of this composition 
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support or what 1 h;ive said, but 1 Jitid them too tedious. Indeed (if I 
may be a.llowed to speak my whole mind, under correction) Mr. 
Wordsworth could cot be in any way expected lo tolerate or giTC a 
favourable interpretation to Burns's couBtitutional foibles — even hia 
best virtues are not good enough for him. He \» repeUed and driven 
back into himself, not less by the worth than by the faults of others. 
His taste is as exclusive and repugnant as his genius. It is because 
so few things give him pleasure, that he gives pleasure to go few 
people. It is not every one who can perceive the sublimity of a 
daisy, or the pathos to be extracted from a withered thorn ! 

To proceed from Burtis's patrons to his poetry, than which no two \ 
things can be more different. His * Twa Dogs ' is a very spirited i 
piece of description, both as it respects the animal and human creation, 
and conveys a very vivid idea of the manners both of high and lo^ 
life. The burlesque panegyric of the first dog. 



reminds one of Launce's account of his dog Cr^bbe, where he is said, 
a» an instance of his being in the way of promotion, ' to have got 
among three or four gentlemao-likc dogs under the Duke's table.' 
The ' Halloween ' is the most striking and picturesque description of 
local customs and scenery. The Brigs of Ayr, the Address to i. 
Haggis, Scotch Drink, and innumerable others are, however, fiill of 
the same kind of characteristic and comic painting. But his master- 
piece in this way is his Tam o' Shantcr. I shall give the beginning 
of it, but I am afraid I shall hardly know when to leave off. 

' When chapman billies leave the street. 
And drouthy neebort, ncebors meet, 
Ai market-days are wearing late. 
And folk begin to tak the gate ^ 
While we sit bousing at the nappy, 
And getting fou and unco happy. 
We think na on the lang Scots miles, 
The mosses, waters, slaps, and stiles. 
That lie between us and our hamc, 
Whare uts our sulky, sullen dame, 
Gwhering her bn>w» like gathering storm, 
Nunung her wrath to keep it warm. 

This truth fand honest Tam a' Shanter, 
As he frae Ayr ae night did canter ; 

(Aiild Ayr, wham ne'er a town surpasses, 
For hnnest men and bonny lasses,) 
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O Tam \ hadst thou but been s: 
As ta'cn thy ain wife Kate's advi 



She Uuld thee weel thou was a skelliiin, 
A blethering, bluitering, drunken blelkimi 
That ftae November till October 
Ae market-day thou was na sober; 
That ilka melder, wi' the miller. 
Thou sat as lang ai thou had siller { 
That ev'ty naig was ca'd a shoe on. 
The smith and thee gat roaring fou on; 
That at the Lord's houEc, ev'n un Sunday, 
Thou drank ni' Kirton Jean till Monday^ — 
She prophesy 'd, that late or soon, 
Thou wad be found deep drown'd In Doon j 
Or catcht wi' warlocks in the mirk. 
By Alloway's auld haunted kirk. 

Ah, gentle dames '. it gars me greet. 
To think how mony counsels sweet. 

How mony lengthen 'd, wge advices, 
TTie husband frae the wife despises '. 

But to our tale : Ae market night, 

Tam had got planted unco right 
Fast by an ingle, bleeiing finely, 
Wi' teaming swats, that drank divinely j 
And at hii elbow, Soutet Johnny, 
His ancient, trusty, drouthy crony ; 
Tam lo'ed him like a vera btither ; 
They had been fou for weeks thegither. 
The night dravc on wi' sangs an clatter. 
And aye the ale was growing better : 
The landlady and Tam grew gracious 
Wi' favours secret, sweet, and precious ! 
The Souter tauid his queerest stories; 
The landlord's laugh was ready chonis; 
The storm without might rair and rustle, 
Tam (lid na mind the storm a whistle. 

Care, mad to see a man sac happy. 
E'en drown'd himsel amang the nappy^ 
As bees See hame wi' lades o' treasure. 
The minutes wing'd their way wi" pleasure ; 
Kings may be blest, but Tam was glorious. 
O'er a' the ills of life victorious I 

But pleasures are like poppies spread. 
You seiie the tlow'r — its bloom is shed; 
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Or like the Bor^fttii race. 

That flit etc you can point ihcir place ; 

Or like the rainbow's lOvcly fonn, 

Evanithing amid the itorm. — 

Nae man can tether time or tide. 

The hour approaches, Tam maim ride ; 

That hour o night't black arch the kej-itane. 

That dreary hour he mounti hit beast in. 

And flic a night he taki the road in. 

As ne'er poor sinner nas abroad in. 

The wind blew as 'twad blawn its laitj 
The rattling shower* rose on the blast. 
The ipeedy gleams the darknets swallow'd. 
Loud, deep, and lang, the thunder beliow'd : 
That night a child might understand. 
The Deil had business on his hand. 

Weel mounted on his grej- mare, Meg, 
A better never lilted leg, 
Tam ikelpit on thro' dub and mire, 
Despising wind, and tain, and fin ; 
Willies hautding fast his gude blue bonnet ) 
Whiles crooning o'er some auld Scots sonnet ; 
Whiles gbwring round wi" prudent cares. 
Lest bogles catch him unawares ; 
Kirk-Alloway was drawing nigh, 
Whare ghaiets and houlets nightly cry. — 

By this time Tam was cross the fcird, 
Whare in the snaw, the chanmin stnoot'd ; 
And past the birks and meikle stanc, 
Whare dnmken Charlie brak 's neck-bane ; 
And thro* the whins, and by the caim. 
Where hunters fand the murder'd bairn ; 
And near the thorn, aboon the well, 
Whare Mungo's mithcr hang'd hersel. — 
Before him Doon pours all his floods ) 
The doubling storm roars thro' the woods i 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole j 
Near and more near the thunders roll : 
Whan, glimmering thro' the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway secm'd in a bieeze; 
Thro' ilka bore the beams were glancing; 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 



Wi' Tippcnny, we fear (i. 
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The swats sae rearn'd in Tainmie's noildie, 
Pairplay, he car'd na dc'ils a boddle. 
Bui Maggie stood riglic sair astonish 'd, 
Till by the heel and hand admonish 'd. 
She ventur'd forward on the light. 
And, vow ! Tarn saw an unco «ighi ! 
Warlocks and witches in a dance, 
Nae light cotillion nen frae France, 
But hornpipes, jin, strathspeys, and reds. 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 
As winnocl: -bunker, in the east, 
There sat auld Nick, in shape o' beast ; 
A totlzic tyke, black, grim, and large. 
To gie them music was his charge i 
He Bcrew'd the pipe*, and gart them skirl. 
Till toof and rafters a' did dirl— 
Coffins stood round like open presses, 
Thai shaw'd the dead In their last dresses; 
And, by some devilish cantrip slight, 
Each in its cauld hand held a light — 
By which heroic Tam was able 
To note upon the haly table, 
A murdeicr's banes in gibbet-alms; 
Twa span-lang, wee, unchristen'd bairns ; 
A thirf, new cutted ftae a rape, 
Wr his last gasp his gab did gape ; 
Five tomahawks, wi' bluid red rusted ; 
Five scimitars, wi' murder crusted ; 
A garter, which a babe had strangled ; 
A knife, a father's throat had mangled. 
Whom his ain son o" life bereft. 



Which e' 



e wad be unlavrfu'. 



As Tammie glowr'd amaz'd, and curious. 
The mirth and fun grew fast and fiu'ious ; 
The Piper loud and louder blew ; 
The dancers quick and quicker flew ; 
They reeld, they set, they cross'd, they cleekil, 
Till Ilka Carlin swat and reekit. 
And coost her duddies to the wark, 
And linket at it in her sark | 

Now Tam, O Tam ! had they been queani 
A' plump and strapping in their teens j 
Their sarks, instead o' creeshie flanoen, 
" " n hundred linen I 
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Thir brecks o' mine, my only pair. 
That anec were plush, o' guid blue hair, 
I wad hae gi'en ihtm aff my hurdies. 
For ae blink o' the bamiie burdies t 

But wither'd beldams, auld and droll, 
RigwooJie hags wad spean a foal, 
Louping and ftinging on a crummock, 
1 wonder did Da turn thy >tomach. 

But Tam ken'd what was what fu' brawly. 
There was ae winsome wench and waly. 
That night enlisted In the core, 
(Lang atter ken'd on Carrick shore ; 
For mony a beast to dead she shot, 
And perish'd mony a bonnie boat, 
And shook baith meifcle com and bear, 
And kept the country-side in fear — ) 
Her cutty lark o' Paisley ham, 
That while a lassie she had worn. 
In longitude tho" sorely scanty. 
It was her best, and she was vaunty. — 
Ah I little ken'd thy reverend grannie, 
That «ark she coft for her wee Nannie, 
Wr twa pund Scots ('twas a' her riches). 
Wad ever gnic'd a dance of witches ! 

But here my Muse her wing maun cour ; 
Sic flights are far beyond her power: 
To sing how Nannie lap and flang, 
(A Bouple jade she was, and Strang) 
And how Tam stood like ane bewitch 'd, 
And thought his very een enrich 'dj 
Ev'n Satan glowr'd and lidg'd fu' fain. 
And hotch't, and blew wi' might and main ; 
Till lirst ae caper, syne anither, 
Tam tint his reason a' thegither. 
And roan out, ' Weel done. Cutty Sark ! ' 
And in an instant all was darkj 



As bees biz out wi" angry fyke 
When plundering herds astail their bykej 
As open pussie's mortal foes. 
When, pop! she starts before their nose ; 
As eager nns the market-crowd, 
When ' Catch the thief '. ' resoxmda aloud j 
So Maggie tins — the witches follow, 
Wi' mony an eldritch skreech and hollow, 
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Ah, Tim ! ih, Tam 1 thou 'II get thy fairin' ! 
In hell they 'tl roast thee tike a herrin' ! 
In vain thy Kate awaits thy rotnin' 1 
Kale soon will be a warfii' woman ! 
Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 
And win the fcey-atane o' the brig; 
There, at them thou thy (ail may tost, 
A ninning stream they dare na cross ; 
But ere the key-siane she could make. 
The lient a tail the had to shake I 
For Nannie, far before the rest. 
Hard upon noble Maggie prcst. 
And flew at Tam wl' furioui ettle ; 
But little wist she Maggie's mettle— 
Ae spring brought off her master hale. 
But left behind, her aln grey tall : 
The Carlin claught her by the rump, 
And left poor ^?^ggie scarce a stump. 

Now, wha this talc o' truth shall read, 
Ilk man and mother's ion tak heed : 
Wbane'er to drink you are inclin'd, 
Or Cutty Sarks rin in your mind. 
Think, ye may buy the joys owre dear; 
Remember Tam o' Shanler's mare." 

BurDS has given the extremes of licentious eccentricity and coo- 
ivia! enjoyment, in the story of this scape-grace, and of patriarchal 
■implicity and gravity in describing the old national character of the 
Scottish peasantry. The Cotter's Saturday Night is a nobl^ and 
pathetic picture of human manners, mingled with a fine religious awe. 
It comes over the mind like a slow and solemn strain of music. The 
soul of the poet aspires from this scene of low-thoughted care, and 
reposes, in trembling hope, on ' the bosom of its Father and its God.* 
Hardly any thing can be more touching than the following stanzas, 
for instance, whether as they describe human interests, or breathe a 
lofty devotional spirit. 

* The toil-worn Cotter frae his labour goes. 
This ni^ht his weekly moil ii at an end, 
Collntt his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes. 
Hoping the mom in ease and rest to spend. 
And weary, o'er the moor, his course does hamcward bend. 

At length his lonely cot appears in view. 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 
Th' expectant wee-things, toddlin, stacher ihiniigh 

~ thdr dad, wi' fUchlerin noise and glee. 
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Hii wee-bit Ingle, blinkin bonllif, 

His dean heanh-stane, his thriftie wifie's smile. 
The lisping infant, prattling on his knee. 

Does a' his weaiy carklng cares beguile. 
And makes him quite forget his labour and his toil. 

Belyve, the elder bairns come drapping in. 

At service out, amang the farmers roun". 
Some ca* the pleugh, some herd, some tentle rin 

A cannie errand to a neebor town ; 
Their eldest hope, rfieir Jenny, woman-grown. 

In youthfu* bloom, love sparkling in her e'e. 
Comes hame, perhaps, to shew a braw new gown, 

Or deposit her sair-won penny-fee, 
To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 

Wi' joy unfeign'd, brothers and siiters meet. 

An' each for other's welfare kindly spiers ; 
The social hours, swift-winged, unnotic'd fleet ; 

Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears: 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years; 

Anticipation forward points the view ; 
The mither, wi" her needle an' her shears. 

Gars auld claes look onttiiil ai wcci *s the new ; 
The father mixn a' wi' admonition due. 



But, hark '■ a rap comes gently to the door; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o' the same, 
Tells how a neebor lad cam o'er the moor. 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 

Sparkle in Jenny's e'e, and flush her cheek ; 
With heart-struck, anxious care, inquires his name. 

While Jenny hafflins Is aftsud to speak i 
Weel pleas'd the mother hears it's nae wild, worthless rake. 

Wi' kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben ; 

A strappan youth ; he taks the mother's eye ; 
Blithe Jenny sees the visit 's Do ill ta'en ; 

The father craks of hones, plcughs, and kye. 
The youngster's artless heart o'erflows wi' joy, 

But blate an' lalthfu', scarce can weel behave; 
The mother, wi' a woman's wiles, can spy 

What makes the youth sae baihfii' an' sae grave ; 
Weel-plcas'd to think her baim 's respected like the lave. 

Butm 
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The soupe their only hawltie does afford. 

That yont the hallan snugly chows her cood : 

The dame brings fortli, in complimental mood. 
To enice the lad, her neel-hain'd kebbuck, fell. 

An' aft he 's prest, an' aft he ca's it guid j 
The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell. 

How 'twas a towmond auld, sin' lint was i' the bell. 

TTie eheerfii' supper done, wi" serious face, 

TTiey, round the ingle, form a circle wide j 
The sire turns o'er, with patriarchal grace. 

The big ha"- Bible, ance his father's pride: 
His bonnet rev'rently is laid aside. 

His lyart haffets wearing thin an' barej 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide. 

He wales a portion wi' judicious care ; 
An<l ' Let us worship God ■ ' he says, with solemn air. 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise { 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim : 
Perhaps Dundee's wild-warbling measures rise. 

Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name ; 
Or noble Elgin beets the heav'n-ward flame, 

The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays: 
Compar'd with these, Italian trills are tame ; 

The tickled ean no heart-felt raptures raise j 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator's praise." — 

Burne's poetical epistles to his friendB are admirable, whether for 
the touches of satire, the painting of character, or the sincerity of 



friendship they display. Those to Capt 
brother poet, are among the best : — they ai 
sublime of human life.' His prose-letters 
with affectation. They seem written by 
admired for his wit, and is expected 
which he expresses his ideas of natural beauty 
lissay on Taste, and adi 



', and to Davie, : 
the true pathos and 
sometimes tinctured 
man who has been 
to shine. Those in 
reference to Alison's 
the keeping up the remenibranceB of 
oia customs ana seasons, are the most powerfully written. His 
English serious odes and moral stanzas are, in general, failures, such 
a« the The Lament, Man was made to Mourn, &c. nor do I much 
admire hia 'Scots wha hae wi* Wallace bled.' In this strain of 
didactic or sentimental moralising, the lines to Glencaim are the 
most happy, and impressive. His imitations of the old humorous 
ballad style of Ferguson's songs arc no whit inferior to the admirable 
originals, such as 'John Anderson, my Joe,' and many more. But 
of all hia productions, the pathetic and serious loye-songs which he 
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Ann BothweU's Lar 
beginning — 



i not, I think, quite equal to tfac lines 



' O wa!y, wily, up the bank. 

And walj, waly, down the brae, 
And waif, waly, yon burn side. 

Where I and my love mmt to gae. 
I leant my back unto an aik, 

I thought it was a trusty ireci 
But first it bow'd, and syne it brak, 

Sae my (rue-loTe 's foraaken me. 

O waljr, waly, love is bonny, 

A little time while it la new; 
But when its auld, it waxeth caukl. 

And fades awa" like the morning dew. 
When cockle-shells turn siller bells. 

And mu&clesgrow dd every tree. 
Whan frOEi and snaw sal! nann us aw. 

Then sail my love prove true to me. 

Now Arthur uat sail be my bed. 
The sheets sail ne'er be Fyld by me : 

Saint Anton's well tall be my drink. 
Since my true-love 's forsaken me. 

Martinmas wind, when wilt thou blaw. 
And shake the green leaves aff the tree ? 

gentle death, vrhin wilt ihou cum. 
And tak' a life that wearies me I 

'Tis not the frost that freeies sac. 

Nor blawing snaw's intlemende, 
'Tie not sic caukl, that makes me cry. 

But my love's heart grown cauld to mc. 
Whan we came in by Glasgow towii, 

We were a comely sight to see, 
My love was dad in black velvet. 

And I myself in cramasie. 

But had I wist before I kist. 

That love had been sae hard to win i 

1 ~d lockt my heart in case of gowd. 
And pirni'd it with a tiller pin. 

And oh ! if my poor babe were bom. 

And set upon the nurse's knee. 
And I mysel in the cold giave 1 

Since my true-love 's forsaken me.' 

The finetit mixJern imitation of this style is the Braeg of Yarrow ; 
and perhapG the finest subject for a story of the same kind in any 
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modem book, ib that told in Turner's History of England, of a 
Mahometan woman, who having fallen in love with an English 
merchant, the father of Thomas a Beckei, followed him all the way 
to England, knowing only the word London, and the name of her 
lover, Gilbert. 

But to have done with this, which is rather too serious a subject. — 
The old Engli&h ballads are of a gayer and more lively turn. They 
are adventurous and romantic ; but they relate chiefly to good living 
and good fellowship, to drinking and huoting scenes- Robin Hood 
is the chief of these, and he still, in imagination, haunts Sherwood 
Forest. The archers green glimmer under the waving branches; 
the print on the grass remains where they have just finished their 
noon-dde meal under the green- wood tree ; and tlie echo of their 
bugle-horn and twanging bows resounds through the tangled mazes of 
the forest, as the tall slim deer glances startled by. 

' The trees in Sher%vood Forest are old and good j 

The grass beneath them now is dimly green ; 

Are they deserted all * Is no young mien, 

Wth loose-slung bugle, met within the wood > 

1 foiind^foil'd of its antler'd food — 
Struck in the oak's rude side P — Is there nought seen 
To mark the revelries which there have been. 
In the sweet days of merry Robin Hood > 

Go there with summer, and with evening — go 

In the soft shadows, like some wand'ring man^ — 

And thou shall far amid the forest know 
The archer-men in green, with belt and bow, 

Feasting on pheasanl, river-fowl and swan. 

With Robin at their head, and Marian." ' 
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-e of talk where God or Angel gueit 
With man, » with b» friend, familial ui-<l 
To tit indulgeal.' 

f Genius is the heir of fame ; but the hard condition on which the 
I bright reversion mast be earned is the loss of life. Fame is the 
I recompense not of the living, but of the dead. The temple of fame 

n Sherwooil Foreil, bj> ). H, Reynoldi, Etq. 
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~l ifae hnxh ^gOM 

dioM of dtr mJacaiK, the idle bnz of finriugo, the 
^ the nodmg txaewj of &vav or of 6kndiliip ; bat it i* 
of a ■>■ Mcriviaf *■■»"''" ia the mimli and tlmaghi* of J 
I^ uBa|iMj£ mi iB|EriiBaU& It A Ik povcr vtecn the I 
^ cxcfOKS ovn* tkc mcucc^ aad Ac iMtin^ WKiig c Wnoi ifrf 

I poniaGty and evO-cpcakiag. Fame ■• Ae mmbkI «UcA the ; 
■ of hi^ ihoqftM, CMTied down lo Ame age^ ukcs a 
kdiniB, mnDMring crcnnoR Bx the waters erf" the n^uy 
He who hat can tmly totAed to tUi snac, ■■ in a mai 
I to the voice of pofnlamj. — The lore of fane <fi0cn fron ■ 

n thii, that the oee ii uniDedine and penoBil, ^e other ideal 
d abrtu ct ed. Ii ii not die direct and grace booHge paid to InaMlfa 
' that the loTcr of trne htae xek* or ta prowl of; bat the indirect and 
pare hoaiage paid to the eternal formt of traih and beaoty aa they 
are r ej ect ed ia hit mind, that ^rei him coafidenoe and hope. The 
lore of BaDiR b the firat tluog in the mind of tlic tnie poet : the 
admiration of himadf the laM. A mao of gcniiis caanot vdl be 
a coxcooib t fi>r bi* mind ia too fnll of other things to be mncb 
occnpted wiib ht> own peraon. He«4w it cooacioa* of great power* in 
hintirif, hat alao a htgh aiandard i^ excellence widi which to compare 
his efforu : he appeals also u> a tcM and jndgc of merit, which ia 
the bighett, but which is too remote^ Sra*^ ^id impartial, to flatter hit 
•elf-lore extravagantly, or puff'him up with iniolerabte and vain conceii. 
This, indeed, is one test of genios and of real gieatneas of ntiod, 
whether a man can wait patientlj and calmly for the award of 
posterity, tatitfied with the unwearied exercite of hii Acuities, retired 
within the sanctuary of hit own thoughts ; or whether he is eager to 
fofiettal his owa immortaJiiy, and motigage it for a newspaper puif. 
He who thinkB much of himself, will be in danger of being forgotten 
by the rest of the world : he who is always trying to lay violent 
hands on reputation, will not secure the be«t aod most lasting. If 
the rcstlets candidate for praise takes no pleasure, no sincere and 
heartfelt delight in hit works, but as they are admired and applauded 
by others, what should others see in them to admire or applaud I 
They cannot be expected to admire them because they are tii ; but 
for the truth aod nature coDtained in them, which mutt &r«t be inly 
felt and copied with severe delight, from the love of truth and natnrc, 
before it can ever appear there. Was Raphael, think you, when he 
painted his pictures of the Virgin and Child in all their incooceivabte 
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truth and beauty of expression, thinking moai of his subject or of 
himself^ Do you suppose that Titian, when he painted a landscape, 
was plumiag himself on being thought the finesi colourist in the world, 
or making himself so by looking at nature ? Do you imagine that 
Shakspeare, when he wrote Lear or Othello, was thinking of any 
thing hut Lear and Othello ? Or that Mr. Keao, when he plays 
these characters, is thinking of the audience '. — No : he who would 
be great in the eyes of others, must Erst learn to be nothing in his 
own. The love of fame, as it enters at times into his mind, is only 
another name for the love of excellence ; or it is the ambition to attain 
the highc'-' excellence, sanctioned by the highest authority — that of 
time. 

Those minds, then, which are the moat entitled to expect it, can 
best put up with the postponement of their claims to lasting fame. 
They can afford to wait. They arc not afraid that truth and nature 
will ever wear out ; will lose their gloss with novelty, or their effect 
with fashion. If their works have the seeds of immortality in them, 
they wiU live ; if they have not, they care little about them as theirs. 
They do not complain of the start which others have got of them in 
the race of everlasting renown, or of the impossibility of attaining the 
honours which time alone can give, during the term of their natural 
lives. They know that no applause, however loud and violent, can 
anticipate or over-rule the judgment of posterity ; that tlie opinion of 
no one individual, nor of any one generation, can have the weight, the 
authority (to say nothing of the force of sympathy and prejudice), 
which must belong to that of successive generations. The brightest 
living reputation cannot be equally imposing to the imagination, with 
that which is covered and rendered venerable with the hoar of 
innumerable ages. No modern production can hnve the same 
abnosphcre of sentiment around it, as the remains of classical 
antiquity. But then our moderns may console themselves with the 
reflection, that they will be old in their turn, and will either be 
remembered with stil! increasing honours, or quite forgotten ! 

I would speak of the living poets as I have spoken of the dead 
(for I think highly of many of them) ; but I cannot speak of them 
with the same reverence, because I do not feel it i with the same 
coplidence, because I cannot have the same authority to sanction my 
opinion. I cannot be absolutely certain that any body, twenty years 
hence, will think any thing about any of them ; but we may be 
pretty sure that Milton and Shakspeare will be remembered twenty 
years hence. We arc, therefore, not without excuse if we husband our 
enthusiasm a little, and do not prematurely lay out our whole stock 
in untried ventures, and what may turn out to be false bottoms. I 
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and amiable. Virtue seems such a pretty pbyiog at make-believe, 
and vice is such a naughty word. It is a theory of some French 
author, that little girls ought not to be suffered to have dolU to play 
with, to call them prtltj Aran, to admire their black eyes and cherry 
cheeka, to lament and bewail over them if they fall down and hurt 
their facea, to praise them when they arc good, and scold them when 
they are naughty. It is a school of affectation : Miss Baillie has 
profited of it. She treats her grown men and women as little girls 
treat their dolls — makes moral pugipets of them, pnlls the wires, and 
they talk virtue and act vice, according to their cue and the title 
prefixed to each comedy or tragedy, not from any real passions of 
their own, or love either of virtue or vice. 

The transition from these to Mr. Rogers's Pleasures of Memory, 
is not far : he is a very lady-like poci. He is an elegant, but feeble 
writer. He wraps up obvious thoughts in a glittering cover of fine 
words ; is full of enigmas with no meaning to them ; is studiously 
inverted, and scrupulously far-fetched ; and his verses are poetry, 
chieily because no particle, line, or syllable of them reads like prose. 
He differs from Miltoa in this respect, who is accused of having 
inserted a number of prosaic lines in Paradise Lost. This kind 
of poetry, which is a more minute and inoffensive species of the 
Delia Cruscan, is like the game of asking what one's thoughts are 
like. It is a tortuous, tottering, wriggling, lidgetty translation of 
every thing from the vulgar tongue, into all the lanializing, teasing, 
tripping, lisping mimmiaie-pimmhue of the highest brilliancy and 
&shion of poetical diction. You have nothing like truth of nature 
or simplicity of expression. The fastidious and languid reader is 
never shocked by meeting, from the rarest chance in the world, 
with a single homely phrase or intelligible idea. You cannot see 
the thought for the ambiguity of the language, the figure for the 
finery, the picture for the vamiah. The whole is refined, and 
frittered away into an appearance of the most evanescent brilliancy 
and tremulous imbecility. — There is no other fault to be found with 
the Pleasures of Memory, than a want of taste and genius. The 
sentiments are amiable, and the notes at the end highly interesting, 
particularly the one relating to the Countess Pillar (as it is called] 
between Appleby and Penrith, erected (as the inscription tells the 
thoughtfiil traveller) by Anne Countess of Pembroke, in the year 
1648, in memory of her last parting with her good and pious mother 
in the same place in the year 16 1 6. 
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This Btory is also told In the poem, but with so 
aod tinsel words, that it is hardly intelligible ; 
reach the heart. 

Campbell's Pleasures of Hope is of the same school, in which a 
painful attention is paid to the expression in proportion as thete is 
little to express, and the decomposition of prose is substituted for the 
CompotitiaD of poetry. How much the sense and keeping in the 
ideas are sacrificed to a jingle of words and epigrammatic turn of 
exiH'ession, may be seen in such lines as the following :■ — one of the 
characters, an old invalid, wishes to end his days under 



Now the antithesis here totally fails : for it is the breeze, and r 
the tree, or as it is quaintly expressed, hamlet ihaJe, that affords 
health, though it is the tree that affords shelter in or from the storm. 
Instances of the same sort of airioia infclinlat are not rare in this 
author. His verses on tbe Battle of Hohenlinden have considerable 
spirit and animation. His Gertrude of Wyoming is his principal 
performance. It is a kind of historical paraphrase of Mr. Worde- 
worth's poem of Ruth. It shews little power, or power enervated 
by extreme &stidiousaesE. It is 

' Of outward show 

Elaborate ( of inward less exact.' 

There arc painters who trust more to the setting of their pictures 
ihao to the truth of the likeness. Mr. Campbell always seems to me 
to be thinking how his poetry will look when it comes to be hot- 
pressed on superfine wove paper, to have a disproportionate eye to 
points and commas, and dread of errors of the press. He is so 
afraid of doing wrong, of making tbe smallest mistake, tbat he does 
little or nothing. Lest he should wander irretrievably from the 
right path, he stands still. He writes according to established 
etiquette. He offers the Muses no violence. If he lights upon a 
good thought, he immediately drops it for fear of spoiling a good 
thing. When he launches a sentiment that you think will float him 
triumphantly for once to the bottom of the stanza, he stops short 
at the end of the Erst or second line, and stands shivering on the 
brink of beauty, afraid to trust himself to the fathomless abyss. Tatiii 
nimitim, ihn'uluiqut prociUaram. His very circumspection betrays 
him. The poet, as well as the woman, that deliberates, is undone. 
He is much like a man whose heart fails him just as he is going up 
in a balloon, and who breaks his oeck by flinging himself out of it 
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1 late. Mr. Campbell too often ni. 

ire full formed, lo fit them to tbe Prociutes' 

:r3ngles his intellectual otTspriiig in the btith, 

ta an untimely end in the Edinburgh Review, 

himself, aod siartes his genius to death 

plethora. No writer who thinks 

tremble at their censures or set 



hit ideas before they 

bed of criticism ; or 

lest they should comi 

He plays the hypereri 

from 3 needless apprehension of 

habitually of the critics, cither 
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well. Ii is the buiiness of r 

of poets to watch reviewers. — There is one 

of the European child brought by 

like morning brought by night,' The 






them at defiance, i 

to watch poets, ni 

admirable simile ir 

the sooty Indian in 

love-scenes in Gertrude of Wyoming breathe a balmy Tolupti 

of sentiment ; but they are generally broken off in the middle ; ihey 

are like the scent of a back of violets, taint and rich, which the 

gale suddenly conveys in a different direction, Mr. Campbell is 

careful of hia own reputation, and economical of the pleasures of 

hi« readers. He treats them as the fox in the fable treated his 

guest the stork ; or, to use his own expression, his fine things are 

'Like angris' visits, itvv, and far between.'' 
There tB another fault in this poem, which is the mechanical structure 
of the fable. The most striking events occur in the shape of 
antitheses. The story is cut into the form of a parallelogram. 
There is the same systematic alternation of good and evil, of violence 
and repose, that there is of light and shade in a picture. The Indian, 
who is the chief agent in the interest of the poem, vanishes and 
returns after long intervals, like the periodical revolutions of the 
planets. He unexpectedly appears just in the nick of time, after 
years of absence, and without any known reason but the convenience 
of the author and the astonishment of the reader ; as if nature were 
a machine constructed on a principle of complete contrast, to produce 
a theatrical effect. Ne^ liiui inleriil, mii dignui vinJuc nodut. Mr. 
Campbell's savage never appears but upon great occasions, and then 
his punctuality is preternatural and alarming. He is the most 
wonderfiil instance on record of poetical reliabiUly. The most 
dreadful mischiefs happen at the most mortifying moments ; and 
when your expectations ate wound up to the highest pitch, you are 
sure to have them knocked on the head by a premeditated and 
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s stroke of the poet's pen. This is done so often for tht 
: of the author, that in the end it ceases to be for the 
&ati<faction of the reader. 

Tom Moore is a poet of a quite different stamp. He is as heed- 
less, gay, and prodigal of his poetical wealth, as the other is careful, 
reserved, and patiimonious. The genius of both is national. Mr. 
Moore's Muse is another Ariel, as light, as tricksy, as indefatigable, 
and as humane a spirit. His fancy is for ever on the wing, flutters 
in the gale, glitters in the sun. Every thing lives, moves, and 
sparkles in his poetry, while over all love waves his purple light. 
Hii thoughts are as restless, as many, and as bright as the insects 
that people the sun's beam. ' So work the honey-bees,' extracting 
liquid sweets from opening buds ; so the butterfly expands its wings 
to the idle air ; so the thistle's silver down is wafted over suniiner 
seas. An airy voyager on hfe's stream, his miud inhales the fragrance 
of a thousand shores, and drinks of endless pleasures under halcyon 
skies. Wherever his footsteps tend over the enamelled ground of 
fairy 6ction — 

' Around him the bees In play flutter and cluster. 
And gaudy butterflies frolic around.' 

The fault of Mr. Moore is an exuberance of involuntary power. 
His facility of production lessens the effect of, and hangs as a dead 
weight upon, what he produces. His levity at last oppresses. The 
infinite delight he takes in such an infinite number of things, creates 
indifference in minds less susceptible of pleasure than his own. He 
exhausts attention by being inexhaustible. His variety cloys ; his 
rapidity dazzles and distracts the sight. The graceful ease with 
which he lends himself to every subject, the genial spirit with which 
he indulges in every sentiment, prevents him from giving their full 
force to the masses of things, from connecting them into a whole. 
He wants intensity, strength, and grandeur. His mind does not 
brood over the great and permanent ; it glances over the surfaces, 
the first impressions of things, instead of grappling with the deep- 
rooted prejudices of the mind, its inveterate habits, and that ■ periloui 
stuff that weighs upon the heart.' His pen, as it is rapid and fanciful, 
wants momentum and passion. It requires the same principle to 
m.ike us thoroughly like poetry, that makes us like ourselves so well, 
the feeling of continued identity. The impressions of Mr. Moore's 
poetry are detached, desultory, and physical. Its gorgeous colours 
brighten and fade like the rainbow's. Its sweetness evaporates like 
the effluvia exhaled from beds of flowers ! His gay laughing style, 
which relates to the immediate pleasures of love or wine, is better 
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than his seatimental and romaDtic rein. His Irish melodies : 
free from affectation and a certain sickliness of pretension. Hii 
serious descriptions are apt to run into flowery tenderness. His 
pathos sometimes melts into a mawkish sensibility, or crystallizes 
into al! the preltinesses of allegorical language, and glittering hardness 
of external imagery. But he has wit at will, and of the first quality. 
His satirical and burlesque poetry is his best : it is first-rate. His 
Twopenny Post- Bag is a perfect 'nest of Epicery'; where the Cayenne 
is not spared. The politician there sharpens the poet's pen. In this 
loo, our bard resembles the bee — he has its hooey and its sting. 

Mr. Moore ought not to have written Lalla Rookh, even for three 
thousand guineas. His fame is worth more than that. He should 
have minded the advice of Fadladeen. It is not, however, a failure, 
so much as an evasion and a consequent disappointment of public 
expectation. He should have left It to others to break conventions 
with nations, and faith with the world. He should, at any rate, 
have kept his with the public. Lalla Rookh is not what people 
wanted to see whether Mr. Moore could do j namely, whether he 
could write a long epic poem. It is four short tales. The interest, 
however, is often high-wrought and tragic, but the execution still 
turns to the effeminate and voluptuous side. Fortitude of mind 
the first requisite of a tragic or epic writer. Happiness of nature 
and felicity of genius are the pre-eminent characteristics of the bard 
of Erin. If he is not perfectly contented with what he is, all the 
world beside is. He had no temptation to risk any thing in adding 
to the love and admiration of his age, and more than one country, 

' Therefore to be possessed with double pomp. 
To guard a title that was rich before, 
To gild relined gohl, to paint the lily. 
To throw a perAiine on the violet. 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or wiih taper light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heav'n to garnish, 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.* 

The same might be said of Mr. Moore's seeking to bind an epic 
crown, or the shadow of one, round his other laurels. 

If Mr. Moore hiia not suffered enough personally. Lord Byroa 
(judging from the tone of his writings) might be thought to have 
suffered loo much to be a truly great poet. If Mr. Moore lays 
himself too open to all the various impulses of things, the outward 
shews of earth and sky, to every breath that blows, to every stray 
sentiment that crosses his fancy ; Lord Byron shuts himself up ti 
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much in the imp<.>netrable gloom uf his 

natural light of thmgs in ' nook monasti 

Childe Harold, arc all the same pereon, and they are apparently all 

himself. The everlasting repetition of one subject, the same dark 

ground of fiction, with the darker colours of the poet's mind spread 

over it, the unceasing accumulation of liorrors on horror's head, EteeU 
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the passion of a mind struggling with niiafortune, 

desires, but of a mind preying upon itself, 

ndilferent to all other things. There is 
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heart of poetry. But still there is power ; and power rivet 
and forces admiration. ' He hath a demon ; ' and that is the next 
thing to being full of the God, His brow collects the scattered gloom : 
his eye flashes livid lire that withers and consumes. But still we 
watch the progress of the scathing bolt with interest, and mark the 
ruin it leaves behind with awe. Within the contracted range of his 
imagination, he has great unity and truth of keeping. He chooses 
elements and agents congenial to his mind, the dark and glittering 
ocean, the frail bark hurrying before the storm, pirates and men that 
' house on the wild sea with wild usages.' He gives the tumultuous 
eagerness of action, and the lixed despair of thought. In vigour of 
style and force of conception, he in one sense surpasses every writer 
of the present day. His indignant apothegms are Ukc oracles of 
misanthropy. He who wishes for 'a curse to kill with,' may find it 
in Lord Byron's writings. Yet he has beauty lurking underneath 
his strength, tenderness sometimes joined with the phrcnzy of despair. 
A flash of golden light sometimes follows from a stroke of his pencil, 
like a falling meteor. The flowers that adorn his poetry bloom over 
charnel-houses and the grave ! 

There is one subject on which Lord Byron is fond of writing, on 
which I wish he would not write — Buonaparte. Not that I tjuarrel 
with hii writing for htm, or against him, but with his writing both 
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nost original poet now living. He is the 1 
1 his defects and excellences. 
Its, and wants all that the other possessct. J 
■xtemal, but internal ; it does not depend upoa I 
tradition, or storvt or old song ; he furnishes it from his own mind, I 
and is his own subject. He is the poet of mere sentiment. Of many 
of the Lyrical Ballads, it is not possible to speak in terms of too high 
praise, such aa Han-leap Well, the Banks of the Wye, Poor Susan, 

grti of the Leech-g3therer, the lines to a Cuckoo, to a Daisy, ibe 
implaint, several of the Sonnets, and a hundred others of incon- 
ceivable beauty, of perfect originality and pathos. They open a finer 
and deeper vein of thought and feeling than any poet in modern times 
has done, or attempted. He has produced a deeper impression, and 
on a smaller circle, than any other of his contemporaries. His 
powers have been mistaken by the age, nor does he exactly under- 
stand them himself. He cannot form a whole. He has not the 
constructive faculty. He can give only the fine tones of thought, 
drawn from his mind by accident or nature, like the sounds drawn 
from the ^olisn harp by the wandering gale. — He is totally deficient 
in all the machinery of poetry. His ^jrfur^ion, taken as a whole, not- 
withstanding the noble materials thrown away in it, is a proof of thii. 
The line labours, the sentiment moves slow, but the poem stands 
stock-still. The reader makes no way from the first line to the last. 
It is more than any thing in the world like Robinson Crusoe's boat, 
which would have been an excellent good boat, and would have 
carried him to the other side of the globe, but that he could not gel 
it out of the sand where it stuck fast. I did what little I could to 
help to launch it at the time, but it would not do. I am not, however, 
one of those who laugh at the attempts or failures of met) of genius. 
It is not my way to cry ' Long life to the conqueror.' Success and 
desert are not with me synonymous terms ; and the leas Mr. Words- 
worth's general merits have been understood, the more necessary is it 
to insist upon them. This is not the place to repeat what I have 
already said on the subject. The reader may turn to it in the Round 
Table. I do not think, however, there is any thing in the larger 
poem equal to many of the detached pieces in the Lyrical Ballads. 
As Mr. Wordsworth's poems have been little known to the public, 
or chiefly through garbled extracts from them, I will here give an 
entire poem (one that has always been a favourite with me), that the 
reader may know what it is that the admirers of this author find to 
be delighted with in his poetry. Those who do not feel the beaucy 
and the force of it, may save themselves the trouble of inquiring 
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HART-LEAP WELL 

■ The knight had ridden down from Wensley moor 
With the Glow motion of a summer's cloud ; 
He turned aside towards a vassars door, 

And, " Bring anotliet horse ! " he cried aloud. 

" Another hone '. " — That shout the vassal heard. 
And saddled his best steed, a comely giay; 

Sir Walter mounted him ; he was the third 
Which he had mounted on that glorious day. 

Joyiparkled in the prancing courser's eyes; 

The horse and horseman are a happy pair ; 
But, though Sir Walter like a falcon flies. 

There is a doleful silence in the air. 

A roul this momine left Sir Walter's hall. 
That as they galloped made the echoes roar j 

But horse and man are vanished, one and all ; 
Such race, I think, was never seen before. 

Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind, 
Calls to the few tired dogs chat yet remain : 

Brach, Swift, and Music, noblest of their kind, 
Follow, and up the weary mountain strain. 

TTie knight hallooed, he chid and cheered them on 
With suppliant gestures and upbraidings stem ; 



-sight fa 



Where is the throng, the tumult of the race f 
The bugles that so joyfidly were blovvn I 

— This chase it looks not like an earthly chase ; 
Sir Walter and the hart arc left alone. 

71ie poor hart toils along the mountain side ; 

I will not stop to icU how far he fled. 
Nor will 1 mention by what death he died ; 

But now the knight beholds him lying dead. 

Dismounting then, he leaned against a thorny 
He had no follower, dog, nor man, nor boy; 

He neither smacked his whip, nor blew his horn, 
But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 

CJose to the thorn on which Sir Walter leaned, 
Stood his dumb partner in this glorious act j 

Weak an a lamb the hour that it is yeaned ; 
And foaming like a mountain cataract. 
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Mr. Wordsworth ia the most original poet now living. He is the 
reverse of Waller Scott in his defects and excellences. He ha* 
nearly all that the other wants, and wants all that the other possesses. 
His poetry is not external, but internal ; it doea not depend upon 
tradition, or story, or old song ; he furnishes it from his own mind, 
and is his own subject. He is the poet of mere sentiment. Of many 
of the Lyrical Ballads, it is not possible to speak in terms of too high 
praise, such as Hart-leap Well, the Banks of the Wye, Poor Susan, 
parts of the Leech-gatherer, the lines to a Cuckoo, to a Daisy, the 
Complaint, several of the Sonnets, and a hundred others of incon- 
ceivable beauty, of perfect originality and pathos. They open a finer 
and deeper vein of thought and feeling than any poet in modem times 
has done, or attempted. He has produced a deeper impression, and 
on a smaller circle, than any other of his contemporaries. Hii 
powers have been mistaken by the age, nor does be exactly under- 
stand them himself. He cannot form a whole. He has not the 
coDstructive faculty. He can give only the fine tones of thought, 
drawn from his mind by accident or nature, like the sounds drawn 
from the ^olian harp by the wandering gale. — He is totally deficient 
in all the machinery of poetry. His Excunion, taken as a whole, not- 
withstanding the noble materials thrown away in it, i& a proof of this. 
The line labours, the sentiment moves slow, but the poem stands 
stock-still. The reader makes no way from the first line to the last. 
It is more than any thing in the world like Robinson Crusoe's boat, 
which would have been an excellent good boat, and would have 
carried him to the other side of the globe, but that he could not get 
it out of the sand where it stuck fast. I did what little I could to 
help to launch it at the time, but it would not do. I am not, however, 
one of those who laugh al the attempts or failures of men of geniDS. 
It is not my way to cry ' Long life to the conqueror.' Success and 
desert are not with me synonymous terms ; and the less Mr. Words- 
worth's general merits have been understood, the more necessary is it 
to insist upon them. This is not the place to repeat what I have 
already said on the subject. The reader may turn to it in the Round 
Table. 1 do not think, however, there is any thing in the larger 
poem equal to many of the detached pieces in the Lyrical Ballads. 
As Mr. Wordsworth's poema have been little known to the public, 
or chiefly through garbled extracts from them, I will here give an 
entire poem (one that has always been a favourite with me), that the 
reader may know what it is that the admirers of this author find to 
be delighted with in his poetry. Those who do not feel the beauty 
and the force of it, may save themselves the trouble of inquiriDg 
farther. 
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HART-LEAP WELL 

' The knigbi had ridden down frnm Wensley moor 
With the ilow motion of a summer's cloud ; 
He turned wide towards a vassal's door, 

And, " Bring another horse ! " he cried aloud. 

" Another horse ! " — That shout the vassal heard, 
And saddled his best steed, a comely grayj 

Sir Walter mounted him j he was the third 
Which he had mounted on that glorious day. 

Joy sparkled in the prancing courser's eyes: 

The horse and horseman are a happy pair ; 
But, though Sir Waller like a falcon flies. 
There is a doleful silence in the air. 

A rout this morning left Sir Waller's hall, 
That as ihey galloped made the echoes rt 



Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind. 

Calls to the few tired dt^s that )TI remain : 

Btach, Swift, and Music, noblest of (heir kind. 
Follow, and up the weary mountain strain. 

The knight haliooed, he chid and cheered them on 
With suppliant gestures and upbraidings stem ; 

But breath and eye-sizht fail i and, one l^ one. 
The dogs are stretclied among the mountain fem. 

Where is the throng, the tumult of the race ? 

The bugles thai so joyfully were blown > 
— This chase it looks not like an earthly chase ; 

Sir Walter and the hart are left alone. 

The poor hart toils along the mountain side ; 

I will not stop to (ell how far he fled. 
Nor will I mention by what death he died ; 

But now the knight beholds him lying dead. 

Dismounting then, he leaned against a thorn ; 

He had no follower, dog, nor man, nor boy: 
He neither smacked his whip, nor blew his horn. 

But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 

Close to Ihe thorn on which Sir Walter leaned, 
Stood his dumb partner in this glorious act ; 

Weak 3S a lamb the hour that it is yeaned ; 
And foaming like a mountain cataract. 
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for him and against him. What right has he to do this? Buonapane'i 
character, be it what else it may, docs not change rtery hour accord- 
ing to his Lordship's varying humour. He is not a pipe for Fortune's 
linger, or for his Lordship's Muse, to play what stop she pleases on. 
Why should Lord Byron now laud him to the skies in the hour of 
his success, and then peevishly wreak his disappointment on the God 
of his idolatry ? The man he writes of does not rise or fall with 
circumstances : but ' looks on tempests and is oerer shaken.' Besides, 
he is a subject for history, and not for poetry. 

' Great princei' favourites their fair leaves iipreail. 
But as the mari^ld at the sun's eye. 
And in themselves (heir pride lies buried; 

For at a frown they in their glory die. 

The punful warrior, fatnousedfor tieht. 

Alter a thousand victories once foil'd. 

Is from the boot of honour raicd quite, 

And all the rest forgot for which he loil'd.' 

If Lord Byron will write any thing more on this hazardous theme, 
let him take these lines of Shakspeare for his guide, and finish them 
in the spirit of the original— they will then be worthy of the subject. 
Waller Scott is the most popular of all the poets of the present 
day, and deservedly so. He describes that which is most easily and 
generally understood with more vivacity and elfect than any body else. 
He has no excellences, either of a lofty or recondite kind, which lie 
beyond the reach of the most ordinary capacity to find out ; but he 
has all the good qualiues which all the world agree to understand. 
His style is clear, flowing, and transparent : his sentiments, of which 
his style is an easy and natural medium, are common to him with his 
readers. He has none of Mr. Wordsworth's iiSotjncraiy. He dilFers 
from his readers only in a greater range of knowledge and facility of 
expression. His poetry belongs to the class of improviialorl poetry. 
It has neither depth, height, nor breadth in it ; neither uncommon 
strength, nor uncommon refinement of thought, sentiment, or lan- 
guage. It has no originality. But if this author has no researchi 
no movbg power in iiis own breast, he relies with the greater safety 
and success on the force of his subject. He selects a story such as 
is sure to please, full of incidents, characters, peculiar manners, 
costume, and scenery; and he tells it in away that can olfend no 
one. He never wearies or disappoints you. He is communicative 
and garrulous ; but he is not his own hero. He never obtrudes him- 
self on your notice to prevent your seeing the subject. What passes 
in the poem, passes much as it would have done in reality. The 
author has little or oothiag to do with it. Mr. Scott has great 
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r of fancy, great vividness of pencil in placing external 
rents before the eye. The force of his mind is ptc- 
than moral. He gives more of the fealures of nature 
than the sou] of passion. He conveys the distinct outlines and visible 
changes in outward objects, rather than ' their mortal consequences.' 
He is very inferior to Lord Byron in intense passion, to Moore in 
delightful fancy, to Mr. Wordsworth in profound sentimenl ; but he 
has more picturesque power than any of them ; that is, he places the 
objects themselves, about which they might feel and think, in a much 
more striking point of view, with greater variety of dress and attitude, 
and with more local truth of colouring. His imagery is Gothic and 
grotesque. The manners and actions have the interest and curiosity 
belonging to a wild country and a distant period of time. Few 
descriptions have a more complete reality, a more striking appearance 
of life and motioi), than that of the warriors in the Lady of the Lake, 
who Stan up at the command of Rhoderic Dhu, from their conceal- 
ment under the fern, and disappear again in an instant. The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel and Marmion are the first, and perhaps the best 
of his works. The Goblin Page, in the first of these, is a very 
interesting and inscrutable little personage. In reading these poems, 
I confess I am a little disconcerted, in turning over the page, to lind 
Mi. Westalj's pictures, which always seem fac-timlei of the persons 
represented, with ancient costume and a. theatrical air. This may be 
A compliment to Mr. Westall, but it is not one to Walter Scott. 
The truth is, there is a modern air in the midst of the antiquarian 
research of Mt. Scott's poetry. It is history or tradition in mas- 
querade. Not only the crust of old words and images is worn off 
with time, — the substance is grown comparatively light and worthless. 
The forms are old and uncouth ; but the spirit is effeminate and 
frivolous. This is a deduction from the praise I have given to bis 
pencil for extreme fidelity, though it has been no obstacle to its 
drawing-room success. He has just hit the town between the 
romantic and the fashionable ; and between the two, secured all 
classes of readers an his side. In a word, I conceive that he is to 
the great poet, what an excellent mimic is to a great actor. There 
is no determinate impression left on the mind by reading his poetry. 
It has no results. The reader rises up from the perusal with new 
images and associations, but he remains the same man that he was 
before. A great mind is one chat moulds the minds of others. 
Mr. Scott has pat the Border Minstrelsy and scattered traditions of 
the country into easy, animated verse. But the Notes to his poems 
are just as entertaining as the poems themselves, and his poems are 
only entertaining. 
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most original poet now living, 
in his defects and excellences. He has 
wants, and wants all that the other possesics. 
*nal, but internal ; it does not depend upon 
1 8ong ; he furnishes it from his own mind. 
He 18 the poet of mere sentiment. Of many 
possible to speak in lerme of too high 



■, such as Hart-leap We!!, the Banks of the Wye, Poor Sus 
J of the Leech-gatherer, the lines to a Cuckoo, to a Daisy, the 
CompUinc, several of the Sonnets, and a hundred others of incon- 
ceivable beauty, of perfect originality and pathos. They open a finer 
and deeper vein of thought and feeling than any poet in modern times 
has done, or attempted. He has produced a deeper impression, and 
on a smaller circle, than any other of his contemporaries. His 
powers have been mistaken by the age, nor does he exactly under- 
stand them himself. He cannot form a whole. He has not the 
constructive faculty. He can give only the fine tones of thought, 
drawn from his mind by accident or nature, like the sounds drawn 
from the ^olian harp by the wandering gale. — He is totally deficient 
in all the machinery of poetry. His Exmriion, taken as a whole, not- 
withstanding the noble materials thrown away in it, is a proof of this. 
The line labours, the sentiment moves slow, but the poem stands 
stock-still. The reader makes no way from the first line to the last. 
It is more than any thing in the world like Robinson Crusoe's boat, 
which would have been an excellent good boat, and would have 
carried him to the other side of the globe, but that he could not get 
it out of the sand where it stuck fast. 1 did what little I could to 
help to launch it at the time, but it would not do. I am not, however, 
one of those who laugh at the attempts or failures of men of genius. 
It is not my way to cry ' Long life to the conqueror.' Success and 
desert ate not with me synonymous terms ; and the less Mr. Words- 
worth's general merits have been understood, the more necessary is it 
to insist upon them. This is not the place to repeat what I have 
already said on the subject. The reader may turn to it in the Round 
Table. I do not think, however, there is any thing in the larger 
poem equal to many of the detached pieces in the Lyrical Ballads. 
As Mr. Wordsworth's poems have been little known to the public, 
or chiefly through garbled extracts from them, I will here give an 
entire poem (one that has always been a favourite with me], that the 
reader may know what it is that the admirers of this author find to 
be delighted with in his poetry. Those who do not fee! the beauty 
and the force of it, may save themselves the trouble of inquiring 
farther. 
.j6 
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HART-LEAP WELL 

* The knight had ridden dovrn from Wensley moor 

With the slow motion of a summer's cloud} 
He turned aiide towards a vassal's door, 
And, " Bring another horse t " he cried aloud. 

" Another horse '. " — That shout the vassal heard. 
And saddled his best steed, a comely gray; 

Sir Waller mounted him ; he was the third 
Which he had mounted on that glorious day, 

Joy sparkled in the prancing courser's eyes: 
The horse and horseman are a happy pair ; 

But, though Sir Walter like a falcon flies. 
There is a doleful silence in the air. 

A rout this morning left Sir Walter's hall. 
That as they galloped made the echoes roar ; 

Bui horse and man are vanished, one and all { 
Such race, I think, was never seen before. 

Sir Walter, restless as a veering wind. 

Calls to the few tired dogs that yet remain : 

Brach, Swift, and Music, noblest of their kind, 
Follow, and up the weary mountain strain. 

The knight hallooed, he chid and cheered them on 
With suppliant gestures and upbraidings stem ; 

But breath and eye-sight fail ; and, one by one, 
The dogs are stretched among the mountain fem 

Where is the throng, the lumult of the race ) 
The bugles that so joyfully were blown f 

— This chase it looks not like an earthly chase ; 
Sir Walter and the hart are left alone. 

The poor hait toils along (he mountain side ; 

I will not stop to tell how far he fled, 
Nor will I mention by what death he died; 

But now the knight beholds him lying dead. 

Dismounting then, he leaned against a thorny 
He had no follower, dog, nor man, nor boy: 

He neither smacked his whip, nor blew hit hom. 
But gazed upon the spoil with silent joy. 

Close to the thorn on which Sir Walter leaned. 
Stood his dumb partner in this glorious act j 

Weak as a lamb the hour that it is yeaned; 
And foaming tike 
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Ere thrice the moon into her port had Meered, 
A cup of !tonc received the iiwitig wellj 

Three pLIUrs of rude Btone Sir Walter reared. 
And built a house of pleasure in the dell. 

And near the fountain, flowers of itature tall 

With trailing plants and trees were intertwined,- 

Which soon composed a little sylvan hall, 
A leafy shelier from the sun and wind. 

And thither, when the summer-days were long, 
Sir Walter journeyed with his paramour j 

And with the dancers and the itiinstrel'i song 
Made mcniment within that pleasant bower. 

\The knight. Sir Walter, died in course of time. 
And his bones lie In his paternal vale.— 
But there Is matter for a second rhyme, 
And I to this would add another tale.' 



PART SECOND 
' The moving accident is not my trade : 

To freeze the blood 1 have no ready arts : 
Tis my delight, alone in summer shade. 
To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 

As I from Mawes to Richmond did repair. 
It chanced that 1 saw standing in a dell 

Three aspens at three comen of a square. 
And one, not four yards distant, near a well. 

What this imported I could ill divine : 

And, pulling now the rein my horse to stop, 

I saw three pillars standing in a line. 
The last stone pillar on a dark hill-top. 

The trees were gray, with neither arms nor head j 
Half-wasted the square mound of tawny green -, 

So that you just might say, as then I said, 

"Here in old time the hand of man hath been." 

I looked upon the hill both far and near. 
More doleful place did never eye survey i 

It seemed as if the spring-lime came not here. 
And Nnmre here were willing to decay. 

I stood in various thoughts and fancies lost, 
When one, who was in shepherd's garb attired. 

Came up the hollow ; — Him did I accost. 

And what this place might be I then inquired. 
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The shephetd stoppeJ, and thai namt utory lold 
Which in my former rhyme I have rehraned. 

" A jolly place," sud he, " in times of old I 
But something ajli it now j the spot is curet. 

You see these lifeless stumps of aspen wood — 
Some say that they are beeches, others eltns — 

These were the bower; and here a manaon stood, 
The finest palace of a hundred realms I 

The arbour does its own condition tell ; 

Vou sec the stones, the fountain, and the stream j 
But 01 to the great lodge ! you might as well 

Hunt half a day for a forgotten dream. 

There 'i neither dog nor heifer, horse nor sheep. 
Will met his lips within that cup of stone ; 

And oftentimes, when all arc fast asleep. 

This water doth send tbrth a dolorous groan. 

Some say that here a murder has been done, 

And blood cries out for blood : but, for my part, 

I 've guessed, when I Ve been silting In the sun. 
That it was all for that tmhappy hart. 

What thoughts must through the creature's brain have 

Even from the top-most stone, upoti the steep. 
Are but three bounds — and loolc. Sir, at this last — 
— O Master ! it has been a cruel leap. 

For thirteen hours he ran a desperate racej 

And in my simple mind we cannot tell 
What cause the hart might have to love this place. 

And come and make his death-bed near the well. 

Here on the grass perhaps asleep he sank, 
Lulled by this fountain in the summer-tide j 

This water was perhaps the first he drank 

When he had wandered from his mother's side. 

In April here beneath the scented thorn 

He heard the birds their morning carols sing; 

And he, perhaps, for aught we know, was bom 
Not half a furlong from that self-same spring. 

But now here 's neither grass nor pleasant ibade; 

The Sim on drearier hollow never shone i 
So will it be, as I have often said. 

Till trees, and stones, and fountain all arc goat.' 
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'Gray-headed Shepherd, thou hast spoken wellj 
Small dilTetence lies hetween thy creed and mine: 

Thi* beast not uDobserved by Nature felt ; 
His death was moumed by sympathy divine. 

The Beittg, that is in the ctoudi and air. 

That is in the green leaves among the groves, 

Maintains a deep, and reverential rare 

For the unoffending creatures nhom he love*. 

The pleasure-house is dust: — behind, before. 
This is no common waste, no cummon gloom ) 

Shalt here put on her beauty and her bloom. 

She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 

That what we art, and have been, may be known ; 

But at the coming of the mildct day, 

These monuments ihall all tie overgrown. 

One lesion. Shepherd, let us two dii'ide. 

Taught both by what she shews, and what conceals, 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels." 

Mr, Wordsworth is at the head of that which hai been deDominated 
the Lake school of poeiry ; a »choo! which, with all my respect for 
it, t do not think sacred from criticism or exempt from faults, of 
some of which faults I shall speak with becoming frankness j fori 
do not see that the liberty of the press ought to be shackled, or free- 
dom of speech curtailed, to screen either its revolutionary or renegado 
extravagances. This school of poetry had its origin in the French 
revolution, or rather in those scntimentB and opinions which produced 
that revolution ; and which sentiments and opinions were indirectly 
imported ioio this country in trunsIatioBS from the German about that 
period. Our poetical literature had, towards the close of the Ian 
century, degenerated into the most trite, insipid, and mechanical of all 
things, in the hands of the followers of Pope and the old French school 
of poetry. It wanted something to stir it up, and it found that some- 
thing in the principles and events of the French revolution. From 
the impulse it thus received, it rose at once from the most servile 
imitation and tamest common-place, to the utmost pitch of singularity 
and paradox. The change in the belles-lettres was as complete, and 
to many persons as startling, as the change in politics, with which it 
went hand in hand. There was a mighty ferment in the heads of 
and poets, kings and people. According to the prevailing 
11 was to be natural and new. Nothing that was established 
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wai to be tolerated. All the commoa-pUcr figom of poMry, irope^ 
allegDrin, pcrioaiGcitioin, with the whole btwho) mythology, were 
itantly ditcirded ; z clamcal pinion vat conddered u a piece of 
I antiqtuial foppery t cafntal letter* were no more allowed m print, 
' than letten-pateot of nc^ltly were permitted in real life ; kings 
quecfti were dethrooed boia their rank atid Ration io legitimate 
tragedy or epic poetry, at thej were decapitated elsewhere; Thyrne' 
was looked upon u a relic of the feudal system, and regular metre 
was abolished along with regular govcnuKDC. ADthority and faihioo, 
elegance or arrangement, were hooted out of coneieiiance, as pedantry 
and prejudice. Every ooe did that which wa« good in his own eye*. 
The object was to reduce all things to ati absolute leiel ; aiKl a 
singularly atTccted and outrageous simplicity prcTsiled in dress and 
manners, in style and sentiment. A striking effect produced where 
it was least expeciet), something new and original, do matter whether 
good, bad, or indifTerent, whether mean or lotty, extravagant at 
childish, was all that was aimed at, or considered as compatible with 
sound phiJoGophy and an age of reason. The liceotiousness grew 
extreme : Coryatc's Crudities were nothing to it. The world was 
to be turned topsy-tunry ; and poetry, by the good will of our Adaoi' 
witi, was to share its fate and begin Je novo. It was a time of 
promise, a renewal of the world and of letters ; and the Deucaltons, 
who were to perform this fbat of regeneration, were the present poet- 
Uureat and the two authors of the Lyrical Ballads. The Germans, 
who made heroes of robbers, and honest women of cast-off rotstressea, 
had already exhausted the extravagant and marvellous in seatimentj 
and situation : our native writers adopted a wonderful simplicity 
Style and matter. The paradox they set out with was, that all ihii 
are by nature equally fit sulijects for poetry ; or that if there is a 
preference to be given, those that arc the meanest and most unprch- 
mising ate the beat, as they leave the greatest scope for the unbounded 
itorci of thought and fancy in the writer's own mind. Poetry bad 
with them ■ neither buttress nor coigne of vantage to make its pendant 
bed and procrcant cradle' It was not 'born so high; its aiery 
buitdcth in the cedar's top, and dallies with the wind, and scorns 
the sun.' It grew like a mushroom out of the ground; or was 
hidden in it like a truffle, which it required a particular sagacity and 
industry to find out and dig up. They founded the new school on a 

Eriociple of alieer humanity, on pure nature void of art. It could not 
e said of these sweeping reformers and dictators in the republic of 
letters, that * in their train walked crowns and crownets ; that realms 
and islands, like plates, dropt from their pockets': but they were 
surrounded, in company with the Muses, by a mixed rabble of idle 
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apprentices and Botany Bay coovicts, female vagrants, gtpaics, meeli 
daughters in the family of Chriet, of ideot buys and mad motherE, 
and after them 'owls and night-raTens ilcw.' They scorned, 'degrees, 
priority, and place, insisture, course, proportion, season, fonn, office, 
and custom in all line of order ' ; — the distinctions of birth, the 
vicissitudes of fortune, did not enter into their abstracted, lofty, and 
levelling calculation of human nature. He who was more than man, 
with them was none. They claimed kindred only with the commonest 
of the people : peasants, pedlars, and village-barbers were their oracles 
and bosom friends. Their poetry, in the extreme to which it 
profeaaedly tended, and was in effect carried, levels all distinctions 
of nature and society; has 'no figures nor no fantasies,' which the 
prejudices of superstition or the customs of the world draw in the 
brains of men ; ' no trivial fond records ' of ail that has existed in 
the history of past ages ; it has no adventitious pride, pomp, or 
circumstance, to set it off; ' the marshal's truncheon, nor the judge's 
robe ' ; neither tradition, reverence, nor ceremony, ' that to great 
ones 'longs': it breaks in pieces the golden images of poetry, and 
defaces its armorial bearings, to melt them down in the mould of 
common humanity or of its own upstart self-sufficiency. They took 
the same method in their new-fangled ' metre ball ad-monger ing ' 
scheme, which Rousseau did in his prose paradoxes— of exciting 
attention by reversing the established standards of opinion and 
estimation in the world. They were for bringing poetry back to 
ill primitive simplicity and state of nature, as he was for bringing 
•ociety back to the savage stale : so that the only thing remarkable 
left in the world by this change, would be the persons who had 
produced it. A thorough adept in this school of poetry and 
philanthropy is jealous of all excellence but his own. He does 
not even like to share his reputation with his subject ; for he would 
have it all proceed from his own power and originaliiy of mind. 
Such a one is slow to admire any thing that is admirable ; feels no 
interest m what is most interesting to others, no grandeur in any 
thing grand, no beauty in anything beautiful. He tolerates only 
what he himself creates ; he sympathizes only with what can enter 
into no competition with him, with * the bare trees and mountains 
bare, and grass in the green field.' He sees nothing but himself and 
the universe. He hales all greatness and all pretensions to it, whether 
well or ill-founded. His egotism Is in some respects a madness; for 
he Bcoms even the admiration of himself, thinking it a presumption in 
any one to suppose that he has taste or sense enough to understand 
bim. He hates all science and all art ; be hates chemistry, he bates 
conchology ; he hates Volt^re ; he hates Sir Isaac Newton ; 
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hates wisdom ; he hales wit ; he hates metaphysics, which he sAyt 
are luiiatelligible, and yet he would be thought to undentatid theiD;- 
be hates prose; he hates all poetry but his own; he hates the 
dialogon in Shakespeare ; he hates music, dancing, atid painting ; he 
hatei Rubens, he hatei Rembrandt ; he hates Raphael, he hau* 
Titian ; he hates Vandyke ; he hates the antique ; he hates the 
Apollo Belvidere; he hates the Venus of Medicis. This is the 
reason that so few people take an interest in his writings, because he 
takes an interest in nothing that others do! — The elfect has been 
perceived as something odd ; but the cause or principle has never 
been distinctly traced to its source before, as far as I know. The 
proofs are to be found every where — in Mr. Southey's Botany Bay 
bclogues, in his book of Songs and Sonnets, his Odea and Inscrip- 
liODS, so well parodied in the AntiJacobin Review, in his Joan of 
Arc, and last, though not least, in his Wat Tyler : 
' When Adam delved, and Eve ipan. 
Where was then the gentleman ! ' 

( — or the poet laureat either, we may ask?)— In Mr. Coleridge's 
Ode to an Ass's Foal, in his Lines to Sarah, his Religious Musbgs ; 
and in his and Ml. Wordsworth's Lyrical Ballads, ^aj^/m. 

Of Mr. Southey's larger epics, I have but a faint recollection at 
this distance of time, but all that I remember of them is mechanical 
and extravagant, heavy and superficial. Hia affected, disjointed style 
is well imitated in the Rejected Addreases. The difference between 
him and Sir Richard Blackmore seems to be, that the one is heavy 
and the other light, the one solemn and the other pragmatical, the 
one phlegmatic and the other flippant ; and that there is no Gay 
in the present time lo give a Catalogue Raiaonne of the performancei 
of the liviug undertaker of epics. Kehama is a loose sprawling 
figure, such as we see cut out of wood or paper, and pulled or jerked 
with wire or thread, to make sudden and surprising motions, without 
meaning, grace, or nature in them. By fer the best of his works are 
•ome of his shorter personal compositions, in which there is an 
ironical mixture of the quaint and serious, such as his lines on a 
picture of Caspar Poussin, the fine tale of Gualberto, his Description 
of a Pig, and the Holly-tree, which is an affecting, beautiful, and 
modest retrospect on his own character. May the aspiration with 
which' it concludes be fulfilled ! ' — But the little he has done of li 
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The eye thai cunlempliles it well ptreeivet 
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^and nerling exceUence, U overloaded by the quantity of indiiFerent 
matter which he turns out every year, ' prosing or vereing,' with 
equally mechanical and irresistible Facility. His Essays, or political 
and moral disquisitions, are not so full of original matter as Montaigne's. 
They are second or third rate compositions in that clau. 

oains chat I should say a few words of Mr. Coleridge ; and 
DO one who has a better right to say what he thinks of him 



Nu graiing cattle through tl 

Cm reach lo wound 

Bui at Ihey grow when 



I love lo view theie [hingi with curio 

And in the wiidom of the Holly Tret 

Can emblenu see 
Wherewith perchance to mifce a plcai 

So, though ahrOBil perchance I might 
To ihoac who DO my leiiure would in 



ricldy roun 
I to feat. 



The Holly leavFi ihcir fadeleu huei diiplay 

Lei) bright than thejr, 
But when the bare and wintry woodi we lee, 
What then lo cheerfui a* the Holly Tt« ( 



So would I leem , 
That in my age a 



cheerfull'mieht be 
r of the Holly Tree.'- 
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Which having been, must ever be j 
In (he loothing thougbu th>[ ipring 
Out of human saffmag ; 
In years that bring ihr philoiaphic mind ! ' — 

I have thu» gone through the task I intended, and have come 
last to the level ground. I have felt ray subject gradually smkicg 
from under me as I advanced, and have been afraid of ending in 
nothing. The interest has unavoidably decreased at almost every 
successive step of the progTcss, like a play that has its catastrophe 
in the lirtt or second act. This, however, I could not help. I have 
done as well as I could. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

By the Age of Elizabeth (as it relates to the Histoqr of our 
Literature) I would be understood to mean the time from the 
Reformation, to the end of Charles i. including the Writers of 
a certain School or style of Poetry or Prose, who flourished together 
or immediately succeeded one another within this period. I have, 
in the following pages, said little of two of the greatest Writers of 
that Age, Shakespear and _Spensec, because I had treated of them 
separately in former Publications. 
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LECTURE I.— INTRODUCTORY 



GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT 

Tke age of Elizabeth was dbtingaislied, bcyood, perhaps, any other 
in our history, by a nomber of great met), famous in dilfereut ways, 
and whose names have came down to us with unblemished hooours ; 
statesnKO, warriors, diiise), scholars, poets, and philosophers, Raleigh, 
Drake, Coke, Hooker, aod higher and more sounding still, and still 
more frequeni b our mouths, ShaJtespear, Spenser, Sidney, Bacon, 
JonsoD, Beaamont and Fletcher, men whom fame has eternised in 
her long and lasting scroll, and who, by their words and acts, were 
benefacton of their conotry, and ornaments of human nature. Their 
attainiDcnU of different kinds bore the same general stamp, and it 
was Hciling : what they did, had the mark of their age and country 
Dpoo it. Perhaps the genius of Great Britain (if I may so speak 
without offence or flattery), never shone out fuller or brighter, or 
looked more tike itself, than at this period. Our writers and great 
men had something in them that savotaed of the soil trom which 
they grew : they were not French, they were not Dutch, or German, 
or Greek, or Latin ; they were truly English. They did not look 
out of tfaemselres to see what they should be ; they sought for 
tnitb and nature, and fouthj it in themtelres. There was no tinsel, 
and but little art ; they were not the spoiled children of affectation 
and rcfineincnt, bat a bold, Tigoroos, independent race of thinkers, 
with prodi^oos strength and energy, with none but lutnra) grace, 
and bcaitfitlt tmobtrosiie delicacy. They were not at all sophisdcateck 
The mind of tbdr country was great in them, and it prevailed. With 
tbni leantiog and unexampled acquiretnenc, they did not forget that 
tbey were men : with all their endeavours alter escellence, they did 
not lay aside the strong orisinal bent and character of their minds. 
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Whai they performed was chiefly nature's handy-woric ; and tiine ' 
has claimed it for hii own. — To these, bowever, might be added j 
□then not lesB learned, nor with a scarce less happy v ' ' 
fortunate in the event, who, though as renowned in their day, have ' 
sunk into 'mere oblivion,' and of whom the only record [but that . 
the nobleet) is Co be found in their works. Their works and their , 
names, ■ poor, poor dumb names,' arc all that rematni of such men 
as Webster, Deekar, Marston, Marlow, Chapman, Heywood, 
Middleton, and Rowley ! ' How lov'd, how honour'd ooce, avails 
them not : ' though they were the friends and fcllow-Iaboureti of 
Shakespear, sharing his fame and fortunes with him, the rivals of 
■toDSOD, and the masters of Beaumont and Fletcher's well-sucg woes! 
They went out one by one unnoticed, like evening lights ; or were 
swallowed up in the headlong torrent of puritanic zeal which suc- 
ceeded, and swept away every thing in its unsparing course, throwing 
up the wrecks of taste and genius at random, and at long fitAd 
intervals, amidst the painted gew<gaws and foreign frippery of the 
reign of Charles ii. and from which we ate only now recovering the 
scattered fragments and broken images to erect a temple to true 
Fame ! How long, before it will be completed ? 

If I can do any thing to rescue some of these writers from hope- 
less obscurity, and to do them right, without prejudice to well- 
deserved reputation, I shall have succeeded in what I chieBy [vopoie. 
I shall not attempt, indeed, to adjust the spelling, or restore the 
pointing, as if the genius of poetry lay hid in errors of the press, 
but leaving these weightier matters of criticism to those who are 
more able and willing to bear the burden, try to bring oul their real 
beauties to the eager sight, 'draw the curtain of Time, and shew 
the picture of Genius,' restraining my own admiraDon within 
reasonable bounds [ 

There is not a lower ambition, a poorer way of thought, than 
that which would confine all excellence, or arrogate its final accom- 
plishment to the present, or modern times. We ordinarily speak 
and think of those who had the misibrtune to write or live before 
Ds, as labouring under very singular privations and disadrant^es in 
not having the benefit of those improvements which we have made, 
as buried in the grossest ignorance, or the slaves 'of poring pedantry'; 
and wc make a cheap and infallihle estimate of their progrew w 
ciTilization upon a graduated scale of perfectibility, calculated from 
the meridian of our own times. If we have pretty well got rid of 
the narrow tngotiy that would limit all sense or Tirtuc to mr own 
country, and have fraternized, like me cosmopolites, with oar 
neighbours and contemporaries, we hare made our self-lore a 
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>ros3 Dearly all our admiratioa 
e of barbarism and iguoraDce 



k 



by letting the generatioD we live 
and by pronouncing a Eweepiag bi 

oa our ancestry backwards, from the commencement (a» near as can 
be) of the niaeteenth, or the latter end of the eigbteeath century. 
From thence ve date a new era, the dawn of our own intellect 
and that of the world, like ' the sacred influence of light ' glimmer- 
ing on the confines of Chaos and old night ; new maDners rise, »nd 
all the cumbrous ' pomp of elder days ' ranishes, and u lost in 
worse than Gothic darkness. Pavilioned in the glittering pride of 
our superficial accompli ah me nis and upstart pretensions, we fancy 
that every thing beyond that magic circle is prejudice and error ; 
and all, before the present enlightened period, but a dull and useless 
blank in the great map of time. We are so dazzled with the gloss 
and novelty of modern discoveries, that we cannot take into our 
mind's eye the vast expanse, the lengthened perspective of human 
intellect, and a cloud hangs over and conceals its loftiest monuments, 
if they ate removed to a little distance from us — the cloud of our 
own vanity and shortsightedness. The modern sciolist stuliifiei all 
nnderstanding but his own, .and that which he conceives like his 
own. We think, in this age of reason and consummation of philo- 
sophy, because we knew nothing twenty or thirty years ago, and 
began to think then for the first time in our lives, that the rest of 
mankind were in the same predicament, and never knew any thing till 
we did ; that the world had grown old in sloth and ignorance, had 
dreamt out its long minority of five thousand years in a dozing state, 
and that it first began to wake out of sleep, to rouse itself, and look 
about it, startled by the light of our unexpected discoveries, and the 
noise we made about them. Strange error of our infatuated self-love ! 
Because the clothes we remember to have seen worn when we were 
children, are now out of fashion, and our grandmothers were then 
old women, we conceive with magnanimous continuity of reasoning, 
that it must have been much worse three hundred years before, and 
that grace, youth, and beauty are things of modern date — as if nature 
had ever been old, or the sun had first shone on our folly and pre- 
•umption. Because, in a word, the last generation, when tottering 
off the stage, were not so active, so sprightly, and so promising as we 
were, we begin to imagine, that people formerly must have crawled 
a!aovt in a feeble, torpid state, like files in winter, in a sort of dim 
twilight of the undersunding ; ' nor can we think what thoughts they 
could conceive,' in the absence of all those topics that so agreeably 
enliven and diversify our conversation and literature, mistaking the 
imperfection of our knowledge for the defect of their organs, as if it 
WU necessary for us to have a register and certificate of their thoughts, 
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GEXEBAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT 

MAi ag ■■■III I. Bjr Shrttyat « L.«rI Bko^ «Im& «c «a 
tscM UcM M tcum^K^ sn ai a Bvud coHnK vd nc ivKWW son 
tiaTtanHB tnt HBivuodEO '*^**' Tboc w£ q ^^ i t id d^wfl ^'^ 
£jid MMgii fy; tfe fnK and wvadcT «c hc^ lyas tkarifcran, an 
iz tfae t '!*■" of ^ (me m vbck tbey Invd, amd waM Ib«c it 



' I cus^ to vMit mi d^ade it ^ n« 

bH Ac kaaoqe wr pi^ ta a it note akin ra the rite* «f 
ioa, Am tbe wOTH^ip of ne reS^ok 0» &Kh n deotxiiil ; 
c oali; CMT ImtvIci!^ Bcde or aaw. We bm awl tka 
kcamescf nneof the aU wriun bjintt; btt «c arc il^ 



ta^^h a M f ^ Mn id 0*e tocn ^very cmui for a m w cu 
vif^aai TCS ov tbovpit, ai a i htci o( utisfy ujwmy ^u 
■■a tf taM^we KC ^aod of OHMg to tke praa^aitsc 
tiU if aw ca^oar aad |sciiM:c. Wc tqwd Ac 

aoHCBMB 01 one CBViCtc Jilnu il i t Of a am 




' B in ■» imM ftm far the rcadi of ite , 
■g ^Bcb ifae H^ a wk^afd coadaccad- 

bi^Hp Of isc Hbc^ aa anca a iiaaa pvisA bna^ Ravaiu a baaanl 
(Ud w nnfce a £1^1^ of its vk or leannic. We bufc tke bca, 
pM a gaod bee oa the macer, bni are aadlj a6aid tbe tlinag 1 laam 
aaa«c*. — Dr. Jofanoa taid of tfaese writtrtgeaetallri tint *tb^ vcre 
aai^t lAa W^bc liir; wsc Kzrcc^ »d wooU bm bnc txea 
aamBe, had Acj beta mmck catecaed.' Hi* '*''^— * it adilier trie 
h'uatj MK aaa^ critical. They were cMeewd. aad Aey dcwrol 
»bc i» 

Oae caaiE txM **"g"* be poMtca ovi beic^ ai bafin^ coatrnattd 

a tartc tbr tbc ptwadjooa ot uatiic p iiiii i , omagca ilie laBd fron 
Ac bMaty o£ OH' owa Ike iatarc , md make* it ia cad laceeaMiie 
j«e Be a baofc M^ed. Tbc Greek and Roman datws are a aort of 
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prJTileged Kxt^bookK, the standing order of the day, to a Univrni 
cducatioD, and leave little leisure for a competeDt acquaioiaoce « 
or due admiratioD of, a whole host of able writers of out cm 
are euifered to moulder in obscurity on the thelvet of our li 
with » decent reservation of one or two top-names, that are c 
for form's sake, and to save the national character. Thus wc 
a few of these always ready in capitals, and strike aS tbe r 
prevent the tendency to a luperiluous popiilatioD in the repablic 
letters ; in other word;, to prevent the writers from beconung c 
numerous than the readers. The ancients are become efltte in 
respect, they do longer increase and multiply ; or if ibey I 
iinitaion among us, no ooc is expected to read, and mil le* 
admire them. It is not possible that tbe learned professors and i! 
reading public should duh in this way, or occetsary for l~ 
use any prn:auiioDE against each other. But it is not the ni 
ihe living languages where there is danger of bnng overwhdiaed I 
the crowd of competitors ; and pedantry ha« combined with i| 
to cancel their unsatisfied claims. 

We alTect to voodet at Shaketpear, and one or two i 
period, as solitary iosiaiices upoa record ; where as it b o«r ( 
oearth of information that make* tbe vane; br there i 
more populous of inielleci, or moce protific of intellecnial i . 
than the one we arc speaking ot Shakc«pear did not loot i 
hifluelf in this light, as a ton of mootter df poetic: * 
comwnpotariw at 'less ihao imallen dwar^' when be tpcalu « 
Imc, pot &lae modesty, of himself and them, asid of hn « 
dwnglitt, * dcniiii| this man's ait, aod tbst man's scope.' Wc fi 
Uiat there wre BO sacfa men, that coaU ettltei add ta or lake i^ 
thnf awaj &on him, bw snidi Umcc wtn. He indeed oterieok* 
awi nmuMBd* the adMKntkm of posmitj, b«t he does ii bon tfac 
tM^dtiihetpiawiachiKSjtd. He ioweRd~ above li~"~ ' 
* in shape asid gesture fn^Qj oameM ' ; bet be vm ooc < ' 
mnts. tbe taDest, tbe nrosigea, tbe anst grace&l, aod 1 
Aem : bot it was a coamoa u^ ■ noUe brood. He % 
AtBKocnd and aloof frcm tbe nl^ benl of neo, fa« d 
s of the timc,Md ■ 
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(iroprkty of Shakespear, who certainly moved ia a coDstellaCioD of 
blight luminaries, and 'drew after him a third pan of the heavetiB.' 
If wc allow, for argument's sake (or for truth's, which is belter), 
that he wag in himself equal to ait hi^ competitors put together ; 
yet there was more dramatic excellence in that age than in the whole 
of the period that has elapsed since. If hi& coQicmpararies, with 
their united strength, would hardly make one Shakeipear, certain it 
IB that aJI his successors would not make half a one. With the 
exceptioD of a single writer, Otway, and of a single play of hia 

i Venice Preserred), there is nobody in tragedy and dramatic poetry 
I do not here speak of comedy) to be compared to the great men 
of the age of Shakespear, and immediately after. They are a 
mighty phalanx of kindred spirits closing him round, moring in the 
lame orbit, and impelled by the same causes in their whirling and 
eccentric career. They had the same faults and the same excellences ; 
the tame itrength and depth and richness, the same truth of character, 
paMiOD, imagination, thought and language, thrown, heaped, massed 
together without careful polishing or exact method, but poured out in 
onconceroed profusion &om the lap of i^ature and genius in boundless 
and unrivalled magnificence. The sweetness of Dcckar, the thought 
of Marston, the gravity of Chapman, the grace of Fletcher and hts 
young-eyed wit, Jonson's learned sock, the flowing vein of Middleton, 
Heywood's ease, the pathos of Webster, and Marlow's deep designs, 
add a double lustre to the sweetness, thought, gravity, grace, wit, 
artless nature, copiousness, ease, pathos, and sublime conceptions of 
Shakespear's Muse. They are indeed the scale by which we can. 
best ascend to the true knowledge and lore of him. Our admiration 
of them does not lessen our relish for him : but, on the contrary, 
increases and confirms tc. — For such an extraordinary combination 
and development of tancy and genius many causes may be assigned ; 
and we may seek for the chief of them in religion, in politics, in the 
circumstances of the time, the recent diffusion of letters, in local 
ntuatioii, and in the character of the men who adorned that period, 
asd availed themselves so nobly of the advantages placed within their 

I shall here attempt to give a genera) sketch of these causes, and 
of the manner in which they operated to mould and stamp the poetry 
of the country at the period of which I have to treat; indcpendcndy 
of bcidetital and fortuitous causes, for which there is no accounting, 
but which, after alt, have often the greatest share in determining the 
most important remit*. 

The fir« cause I shall mentSon, as contributing to this general 
effect, was the Reformation, which had just then taken place. Tliis 
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event gave a mighty impulse and increased activity to thought 
inquiry, and agitated the inert mass of accumulated prejudice 
throughout Europe. The effect of the concussion was generaln 
but the shock was greatest ia this country. It toppled down t' 
full-grown, intolerable abuses of centu/ies at a blow ; heaved I 
ground from under the feet of bigotted failh and sUviEh obediec 
and the roar and dashing of opinions, loosened from their accust< 
hold, might be heard like the noiee of an angry sea, and has 
yet subsided, Germany first broke the spell of misbegotten 
and gave the watch-word ; but England joined the shout, and echoc 
it back with her island voice, from her thousand clilfs and c 
shores, in a longer and a louder str^. With that cry, the (^ 
of Great Britain rose, and threw down the gauntlet to the natioi 
There was a mighty fermentation : the waters were o 
opinion was in a state of projection. Liberty was held o 
think and apeak the truth. Men's brains were busy ; t 
stirring ; their hearts full ; and their hands oot idle. Their e 
were opened to expect the greatest things, and their ears burned v 
curiosity and zeal to know the truth, that the truth might make the 
free. The death-blow which had been struck at scarlet vice a 
bloated hypocrisy, loosened their tongues, and made the talisi 
and love-tokens of Popish superstition, with which she had beguiled 
her followers and committed abominations with the people, fall 
harmless from their necks. 

The translation of the Bible was the chief engine in the great worL 
It threw open, by a secret spring, the rich treasures of religion a 
morality, which had been there locked up as in a shrine, 
the visions of the prophets, and conveyed the lessons ot inspire 
teachers (such they were thought) to the tneanest of the peop 
It gave them a common interest in the common cause. Their bea 
burnt within them as they read. It gave a m'mrl to the people, 
giving them common subjects of thought and feeling. It 
their union of character and sentiment : it created endles 
and collision of opinion. They found objects to employ tha 
faculties, and a motive in the magnitude of the consequences attacbi 
to them, to exert the utmost eagerness in the pursuit of truth, and d 
most daring intrepidity in maintaining it. Religious controveM 
sharpens the understanding by the subtlety and remoteness of t 
topics it discusses, and braces the will by their intinite importan 
We perceive in the history of this period a nervous masculine intellea 
No levity, no feebleness, no indifference; or if there were, it 
relaxation from the intense activity which gives a tone < 
character. But there is a gravity approaching to piety ; 
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Wti impression, a conscientioua severity of argument, an habitual fervour 
d enthusiasm in their mode of handling almost every subjecl. The 
debates of the schoolmen were sharp and subtle enough ; but they 
wanted interest and erandeur, and were besides confined to a few : 
they did not affect the genera! mass of ihe community. But the 
Bible was thrown open to all ranks and conditions ' to run and read,' 
with its wonderful table of contents from Genesis to the Revelations, 
Every village in England would present the scene so well described 
in Burns's Cotter's Saturday Night. I cannot think that all this 
Tariety and weight of knowledge could be thrown in all at once upon 
the mind of a people, and not make some impressions upon it, the 
traces of which might be discerned in the manners and literature of 
the age. For to leave more disputable points, and take only the 
historical parts of the Old Testament, or the moral sentiments of the 
New, there is nothing like them in the power of exciting awe and 
admiration, or of rivetting sympathy. We see what Milton has made 
of the account of the Creation, from the manner in which he has 
treated it, imbued and impregnated with the spirit of the time of 
which we speak. Or what is there equal (in that romantic interest 
and patriarchal simplicity which goes to the heart of a country, and 
rouses it, as it were, from its lair in wastes and wildernesses) equal to 
the story of Joseph and liis Brethren, of Rachae! and Laban, of 
Jacob's Dream, of Ruth and Boaz, the descriptions in the book of 
Job, the deliverance of the Jews out of Egypt, or the account of their 
captivity and return from Babylon ? There is in all these parts of the 
Scripture, and numberless more of the same kind, to pass over the 
Orphic hymns of David, the prophetic denunciations of Isaiah, or 
the gorgeous visions of Ezekiel, an originality, a vastness of conception, 
a depth and tenderness of feeling, and a touching simplicity in the 
mode of narration, which be who does not feel, need be made of no 
' penetrable stuff.' There is something in the character of Christ too 
(leaving religious faith quite out of the question) of more sweetness 
and majesty, and more likely to work a change in the mind of man, 
by the contemplation of its idea alone, than any to be found in history, 
whether actual or feigned. This character is that of a subUme 
humanity, such as was never seen on earth before, nor since. This 
shone manifestly both in his words and actions. We see it in his 
washing the Disciples' feet the night before hia death, that upspcak- 
able instance of humility and love, above all art, all meanness, and all 
pride, and in the leave he took of them on that occasion, ' My peace 
I give unto you, that peace which the world cannot give, give I unto 
you ' ; and in his last commandment, that ' they should love one 

_ tnother.' Who can read the account of his behaviour on the cross, 
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whta toniiDg to hi» nmtber be nid, ' Woomii, bdtold iby boo,' and 
to the DiscifJe John, ' Bcliold thy matba,' and ■ from thu boor tliat 
Diictple took ber to his own honK,' wnhoul hariag hij heart onole 
witbio htm .' We kc it in hi* treatinnit of the woiaan takes in 
■iliiltery, aad in his excuse for the womaa who poured piecioti* 
oiatmeDt on hii garment as an offering of derotion and love, which U 
here all in ill. Hie religion wai the religion of the heart. We we 
It in hii difcourte with the Disciples at they walked together towards 
Emmaai, when their hearts bamed within them ; tn his sermon from 
the Mount, in hii parable of the good Samaritan, and in that of the 
Prodigal Son — in every act and word of his life, a grace, a mildncBi, 
a dignity and lore, a paiieoce and wi»dani worthy of the Sod of God. 
Hit whole life and bong were imbued, itccped in this word, charity ; it 
was the spring, the well-bead from which every thought and feeling 
gashed into act ; aE>d it was this thai breathed a mild glory from hii 
iace in that last agony upon the cross, ■ when the meek SaTiour bowed 
bii head and died,' praying for hie enemies. He was the first tnic 
teacher of morality i for he alone conceived the idea of a pure 
bmnanity. He redeemed man from the worship of that idol, tclf, and 
inttructed him by precept and example to love his neighbour as him- 
telf, to forgive our enemies, to do good to thote thai curse ui and 
desjHiefiilly use ui. He taught the love of good for the sake of good, 
without regard to personal or sinister views and made the alfectiont of 
the heart the sole seat of morality, instead of the pride of the under- 
Manding or the stcmnesi of the will. In answering the question, 

* who il our neighbour ^ ' as one who stands in need of our assistance, 
Utd whose wouodt we can bind up, he has done more lo humanize 
the thoughts and tame the unruly pauiont, than all who have tried to 
reform and beoelit mankind. The very idea of abstract benevolence, 
of the desire to do good because another wants our senices, and of 
regarding the human race as one family, the offspring of one conunoo 
parent, is hardly to be found in any other code or system. It wai 

* to the Jews a siumbiing block, and to the Greeks tbolishness.' 
The Greeks and Romans never thought of considering olhc[&, but at 
they were Greeks or Romans, at they were bound to them by certain 
positive ties, or, on the other hand, as separated from them )sy liercer 
antipathies. Their vinues were the viitues of political machines, 
their nces were the vices of deraoni, ready to inflict or to endun; pain 
with obdurate and remorseless indexilnlity of purpose. But in the 
Christian religion, ' we perceive a softness coming over the heart of a 
nation, and the iron scales that fence and harden ii, melt and drop off.' 
It becomes malleable, capable of pity, of forgiveness, of relaxing in iti 
claims, and remitting its power. We strike it, and it does not hurt 
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OB ; ii IB not steel or marble, but flcEh and blood, clay tempered v 
tears, and • soft as sinews of the new-born babe.' The gospel ' 
first preached to the poor, for it coniulied their wants ; 
Dot its own pride and arrogance. It first promulgated the equality of 
mankind in the community of duties and benefits. It denounced the 
iniquities of the chief Priests and Pharisees, and declared itself at 
variance with principalities and powers, for it sympathizes not with 
the oppressor, but the oppressed. It first abolished slavery, for it did 
not consider the power of the will to inflict injury, as clothing it with 
a right lo do so. Its law is good, not power. It at the same time 
tended to wean the mind from the grossness of sense, and a particle of 
hi divine flame was lent to brighten and purify the lamp of love ! 

There have been persons who, being sceptics as to the divine 
mission of Christ, have taken an unaccountable prejudice to hii 
doctrines, and have been disposed to deny the merit of his character ; 
but this was not the feeling of the great men in the age of Elizabeth 
(whatever might be their belief) one of whom says of him, with a 
boldneBS equal to its piety : 

' The bf st of men 

That e'er won earth about him, was a suiTerer; 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, ttanquil ^irii ; 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed.* 

This was old honest Deckar, and the lines ought to embalm his 
memory to every one who has a sense either of religion, or philosophy, 
or humanity, or true genius. Nor can I help thinking, that we may 
discern the traces of the influence exerted by religious faith in the 
spirit of the poetry of the age of Elizabeth, in the means of exciting 
terror and pity, in the delineation of the passions of grief, remorse, 
love, sympathy, the cense of shame, in the fond desires, the longings 
after immortality, in the heaven of hope, and the abyss of despair it 

The literature of this age then, I would say, was strongly influenced 
(among other causes), first by the spirit of Christianity, and secondly ^- 
by the spirit of Protestantism. 

The effects of the Reformation on politics and philosophy may 
seen in the writings and history of the next and of the following ages. 
They are still at work, and will continue to be so. The effects on 
the poetry of the time were chiefly confined to the moulding of the 
character, and giving a powerful impulse to the intellect of the 
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aaA Gcero't Oratioaa in hi* coawlihipi. Beccaoo, i 
BoccadoiPetrarcIiTDanie, tfaentiriat Aredne,Machiavel,Caai^an^ I 
aad othefi, were braiUar to onr writcn^ aad they laakc occanoaJ 
inrfltion of totae few French author*, as Rauard aad Da Bartas ; (oc 
the Ftrnch liicratiirt had not at thii itage animi « in Aagnatxn ' 
period, and h wa» tbe imitstiOD of tbeii Gterat^ a ccDOay afieiwaida, 
when ii bad aniTed at it* gicatctt height (itidf copoed from the 
Greek and Lzdn), that cnfieeblcd aad in^nrcriihed obt own. Urn. 
of the tiiDe that we are ooondcrii^ it nigbt be caid, witbotf ancli 
extravagaoce, that every breath that blew, that emy wave that railed 
to our thorei, brought with it lome accesmo u> our knowledge wlucfa 
wu engrafted nn the natiooa) geniiu. In &a, all the di^KMCsfale 
niateriali that had becD accumulating for a loog period of time, ctdia 
in onr own, or in foreiga couutriet, were now brought together, and 
required oothing itiore than to be wrought op, poliihod, or arranged ia 
■triking form*, for orDamect and n«e. To ihii erery iixlDCcmeal 
prompted, the aovelty of tbe acquiritioo of koowledge ia maiir cates, 
ibr emulation of foreign wilt, and of immortal work*, ibe want and 
tbe expectatioD of such works among ourselTei, the opportunity and 
encouragement afforded for their prodocdoo by leisure and affluence ; 
and, above all, the ioutiable de«irc of the mind to beget it* own image, 
and to coiutruct out of itself, and for [he delight and admiratioo of 
the world and posterity, that excellence of which tbe idea enais 
bttberto only in iti own breast, aad the impreisioo of which it would 
make at naiTcnal ai the eye of beaTen, the benefit a« oomnoa a^^e 
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air we breathe. The first impulee of genius is to create what nerei 
existed before : the coniemplatioD of that, which is so created, is 
lOiEcieDI to satisfy the demands of taste ; and it is the habitual study 
and imitation of the original models that takes away the power, and 
even wish to do the like. Taste limps after genius, and from copying 
the artificial models, we lose sight of the living principle of nature. 
It is the effort we make, and the impulse we acquire, in overcoming 
the first obstacles, that projects us forward ; it is the necessity for 
exertion that makes us conscious of our strength ; but this necessity 
and this impulse once removed, the tide of fancy and enthusiasm, 
which is at first a running stream, soon settles and crusts into the 
standing pool of dulness, criticism, and virtii. 

What also gave an unusual imfetus to the mind of man at this ' i 
period, was the discovery of the New World, and the reading of 
voyages and travels. Green islands and golden sands seemed to arise, 
as by enchantment, out of the bosom of the watery waste, and invite 
the cupidity, or wing the imagination of the dreaming speculator. 
Fairy land was realised in new and unknown worlds. * Fortunate 
fields and groves and flowery vales, thrice happy isles,' were found 
floating ' like those Hesperian gardens famed of old,' beyond Atlantic 
seas, as dtopt from the zenith. The people, the soil, the clime, 
everything gave unlimited scope to the curiosity of the traveller and 
reader. Other manners might be said to enlarge the bounds of 
knowledge, and new mines of wealth were tumbled at out feel. It is 
from a voyage to the Straits of Magellaa that Shakespear has taken 
the hint of Prospero's Enchanted Island, and of the savage Caliban 
with his god Setebos.' Spenser seems lo have had the same feeling 
in his mind in the production of his Faery Queen, and vindicates his 
poetic fiction on this very groimd of analogy. 

'Right well I wott, most mighty sovereign, 
That all this famous antique bjttoiy 

the abundance of an idle brain 
Will judged be, and painted forgery. 
Rather thin matter of just memory ; 
Since none ihit breatheih living air, doth know 
When ii that happy land of faery 
Which I so much do vaunt, but no where show, 
Bui vouch antiquities, which nobody can know. 
But let that man with bettej sense aviie, 
That of ihc world Icaii part to us it read; 
And daily ho* thtough hardy enterpriw 
Many great regions are discovered, 

;e to tht Striiu of MigeUin, i;94. 




Vei all thete •ntc oIkii ao n 
Yet bne &am wijna ages Udden been : 
And bur timn ihingi moi 
Wbf then ihoold mtkn n 
Tliac nothing ■> but thai wludi he halh teen f 
What if within the inooo'i &ir (faioinf ^Iwk, 
What if in ever^ other atar unKcn, 
Of other worUi he happiljr ihould heai. 
He mNKler irould much morc^ jct loch to sOAC *ffat.' 

Fancy's air^iawo pictures after EuROry*! waking dmn dtewcd 
like cIoudB ot(t mooDtaioa; and &oid tbc romanoe of real tifr to the 
idlen fiction, the iracgiiioa Kemed easy. — Shake^ar, ai wdl ■• 
others of hja time, availed hinuelf of ibe old Chronkln, asd of ibe 
traditions or fabulous inTentions coDtaioed in them in tncb ampk 
mearare, and vhich bad not yn bem appropriaud to the porpcw* of 
poetry or the drama. The Mage va* a oew thing ; and tbo«e who 
had to supply its demandi laid tbdr hands upon whaterer came 
within theif teach : they were not potticnlar as to the means, to that 
they gained the end. Lear is founded upon an old boUad ; OlfaeUo 
on an Italian novel ; Hamlet on a Danish, and Macbeth on a Scotch 
Iradtttoo : one of which is to be fosod in Saxo-Gtammaticns, and tbe 
last in Hatlingshed. The Ghost-scenes and the Witches in each, 
arc aotbencicaCKl in the old Gothic history. There was alio this 
connecting link between the poetry of this age and tbe mpentataial 
iradiiions of a former ooe, chat the belief in them was sdJl extant, 
and in full force and risible operation among the vulgar (to say no 
more) in the time of our authors. The appalling and wild chimerac 
of superstition and ignorance, * those bodiless cccsiions that ecstacy ii 
very cunning in,' were iowoveo with exiitiiig manoers and opioioiu, 
and all their effects on the passions of terror or pity might be 
gathered from common and acmal obtervatioD — might be discerned in 
the workings of the face, the exprctsioos of the tongue, the writhingi 
"aur face, my Thane, is as a book where 

I.' Midnight and secret murders too, 
e of the police, were more common ; and the 

i that would stamp the brow of the 
corrigible and uodisgtiised. 
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men may read strange r 
from the imperfect si 
ferocious and brutal i 
hardened ruffiaa or hired astassin, rt 
The portraits of Tynel and Forrest « 
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Kfr. We find tbai the rarages of the plague, the destmciin rage of 
fin^ the poboned chalice, lean faroioe, the BerpcDi'i mortal sting, and 
ibe faiy of wild beast*, were the common topics of their poetry, as 
they were common ocmirence* in more remote periods of history. 
They were the stroag ingredieots ihrowQ into the cauldron of tragedy, 
CO make it 'thick and slab.' Man's life was (as it appeari to me) 
more full of craps and pic-fails ; of haxr-breadth accidents by flood and 
&cld ; more way-laid by ludden lod startliog eiilt ; ic trod oo the 
brink of bope and fear ; stumbled upon fate unawares ; while the 
tmaginacioD, close behind it, caught at and clung Co the shape of 
danger, or ' snatched a wild and fearful joy ' from its escape. The 
accidents of nature were less provided against; the excesses of the 
passions and of lawless power were less regulated, and produced mote 
strange and desperate catastrophes. The tales of Boccacio are 
founded on the great pestilence of Florence, Fletcher the poet died of 
the plague, and Marlow was stabbed in a tavern (juarreL The strict 
authority of parents, the Loei^uality of ranks, or the hereditary lenda 
bet w e en diffeient families, made more unhappy iofes or matches. 
* The roant of tnie love never did nin even.' 

Agaiit, the heroic and martial spirit which breathe* in onr cUer 
writers, was yet in cooaiderabie actitity in the reign of Elizabeth. 
' The age of chivalry was not then quite gone, nor the glory of 
Europe extinguished for ever.' Jouscs and coumamenu were still 
common with the nobility in England and in foreign countries : Sir 
Philip Sidney was particularly distinguished for his proficiency in 
these exercises (and indeed fell a martyr to his ambition as a soldier) 
— and (he gentle Surrey was still more famoai, on the same accoon^ 
JQst before him. It is true, the general use of firearms gradually 
superseded the necessity of skill in the sword, or br3»ery in the 
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person : and as a symptom of the rapid degeneracy in this 

find Sir Jotiu Suckling soon after bcnxting of himself ; 

' Who priied black eyes, and a lucky hil 

At bowli, above all the trophiei of •vit.' 

It wai comporatiTely an age of peace, 

' Like strength reposing on hi* own right arm j ' 

but the sound o( civil combat might still be heard in the distance, the 
•pear glittered to the eye of memory, or the clashing of armonr struck 
on the imaginatioa of the ardeui and the young. They were 
borderers on the savage state, on the times of war and bigotry, chough 
in the lap of arta, of IitxQry> aod knowledge. They stood on the 
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of dren, the badges of dMcmt fnfcmaaa, die iny i^n* af A* ' 
•hopa, which we haie (et aaide far wriltcB i B Wji|itiuiw over ike ilaoni, 
were, u Mr. Lamb otna-re*, a ■on of viittle bignge m the iiinjj^wa 
tioB, md hints for thooght. Like the c iM t iiai e of d iile ic ui foreign 
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solid and of Datuie's mioE ; we do Dot deal in counterfeits. We both 
undet ind oier-do, but we keep an eye to the pcomineDi features, the 
main chance. We arc more for weight ihan thow ; care only about 
what tnterestE ourselves, instead of trying to irapcae upon others by 

Silau£tblc appearancee, and are obninate and intractable in not coo- 
orming to common rules, by which many arrive at their ends with 
half the real waste of thought and trouble. We neglea all but the 
principal object, gather our force to make a great blow, bring it dowc, 
and relapse into sluggiabnesi and indifference again. Maleriam 
tuperahat opus, cannot be said of us. We may be accused of grots- 
nesE, but not of fliniGiness ; of extravagance, but not of afiectatioc ; 
of want of art and lelineroent, but not of a want of truth aud naiore. 
Our iilerature, in a word, is Gothic and grotestjoe ; anequal and 
irregular ; not cast in a previous mould, nor of one uniform texture, 
but of great weight in the whole, and of incomparable value in the 
best parts. It aims at an excess of beauty or powci, hits <x ciisset, 
and IS either very good indeed, or absolutely good fot nothing. This 
character applies in particular to our literature in the age of EJiufaetb, 
which is its best period, before the introduction of a rage for French 
rules and French models ; for whatever may be the value of o«u own 
original style of compaction, there can be neither offence nor pre- 
sumption in saying, that it is st least better than our tecond-faiud 
imitations of others. Our understanding ( such as it is, and mast 
remain to be good for any thing) is not a thoroughfare for commoe 
places, smooth as the palm of one's band, but full of knotty point* 
and jutting excrescences, rough, uneven, overgrown with bramble* ; 
and I like this aspect of the mind (as some one said of the covBDy), 
where lubire keeps a good deal of the soil in her own band*. Petbapa 
the genitu of oar poetry has more of Pan than of Apollo ; * bat Pan 
it 1 God, Apollo is no more ! ' 
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LECTURE II 



ON THE DRAMATIC WRITCRS CONTEMPORARY WITH 
SHAKESPEAR, LYLY, MARLOW, HE^'WOOD, MIDDLE- 
TON, AND ROWLEY 

The period of which I shall hare to treat (&om the ReJbfmatim » J 
the middle of Charles i.) was prolific in dramatic exccfleace, e 
more tbas in any other. In approaching h, we teem to be apptmcb 
the (.ICH STiOKO described in Spciuer, where treasure* of all ktndi 
191 
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Uj tcattercd, or ntlier crowdnl tognber on the shore m ioexhatudble 
b«n BBrC£arded ^ohmon, ' rich u the oozy bottom of the deep in 
■mkcD wnck aod nmleM tnaiuriet.' We are coolbtinded with the 
Tarietj, md dazzled with the dasky tpleodour of lunie* naed io 
thai obKBTttj, and wwlti gorgeoiu io their decay, * majenic, though 
in nmi,' like Gnyon when be entered the Care of Mammoo, and wu 
•bevn the nowy pillars and huge nnwiekiy fragment* of gold, covered 
wnb dnR and cobwctM, and ' tfaeddiog a faint thadow of nocertain 

' Such as a lamp whose light doth l^e "•^yi 
Oi as the mooo clothed with cloudy night 
Doth shew to him that walks in fear and nd aSiight.' 

The dramatic literalorc of this period only wants exploring, to £11 
the cnqsiring mind with wooder and delight, and to conricce lu that 
we bare been wrong in Urishiog all our praise on ' new-bora gauds, 
tboa^ they uk made aod moulded of things past ; ' and in ' giving 
to diut, thai i* a little gilded, more laud than gilt o'er^uned.' In 
■liort, the ditcoTcry of iuch an antatpecied and forgotten mine of 
weakh will be fbimd amply to repay the labour of the scatcfa, and it 
will be hard, if in most case* curiosity does not end in admiration, and 
modetty teach ns wisdom. A few of the meat singular productioo* 
of these timet remain ooclumed ; of othen the antbon are aocertain ; 
many of tbem are joint prodacdoos of dilferent petu ; but of the bett 
the writers* names are in general known, and obvioualy stamped on 
the productioM themselves. The names of Ben Jonsoo, for instance, 
Manioger, Beaumont and Fletcher, are almost, though not ijuiie, as 
bmiliar to ns, ai that of Shakespear ; and their works still keep 
regular possession of the stage. Another set of writers included in 
tbe sUDe general period (the end of the lixtecnth and the beginttiog 
of the sercnteenth century}, who are next, or ecjoal, or sometime* 
isperior to these io power, but whose names are now tittle known, 
■nd their wrirings nearly obtoteie, are Lyiy, Marlow, Marwon, 
Cbapmaa, Middleiao, and Rowley, Heywood, Webster, Deckar, and 
Fold. I shall devote tbe present and two following Lecture* to the 
best Kcoont I can gite of these, aod shall bef^ with some of the 
least known. 

The earliest tragedy of which I shall take notice (I betiere the 
esriiest that we have) it that of Ferrex and Poriex, or Gorboduc (as 
h bat been generally called), the productioo of Thomai SackriUe, 
Lord fiuckhurat, atterwardt created Earl of Dorset, aawted by one 
Thomas Korton. This was first acted with applaotc before the 
Qncen in t(6l, the ni^ile author being then tpuu a young man. 

To^ V. : li 193 
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Thit tragedy being coDstdcied u cbe fint ia ooi 
a cnriouty, and in other respectt it i« aUo tcnuikable ; tboogh, pcr- 
lupc, moagh hA9 been aid about it. Ai a work of gtntiu, it ma j be 
Mt dowD M nottiiag, ibr it cootaint faatdly a memorable line <■ 
puaage ; as a work of an. and cbe Gnt of it* kind attempted in tbe 
unguage, it may be coocidered as a moaumeat of the taxc and skiQ. 
of the authors lu merit it confined to the regnUmy of the plot 
metre, to its general good Eeoae, and (trict attention to conn 
decorum. If the poet has oot (tatnpcd the peculiar geniiis of liii »^ 
upon this dra attempt, it is no incomoderablc fnoi of itrcngth of miol 
and conception sustained by its own Mmc of propncty alooe^ to ba*e 
so far anticipated the tane of tncceeding times, at to tuve ivoided 
any glaring offence against rules and models, wliich had IXt existence 
in hit day. Or perhaps a truer aolntioa might be, that there were a* 
yet no examples of a more ambaguous and irregular kiikd to tetnpt bin 
to err, and as be had not the impulse or moorccs within bioitdf to 
strike out a new path, he merely adhered with modesty and caotiaa 
to the clatiical models with which, as a tcbolar, be was well 
acquainted. The language of the dialogue is clear, lUuiFected, and 
intelligible without the smallest difScnlty, even to this day ; n bat 
' DO {iguie* oor no fantasies,' to which the most fastidious critic can 
object, but the dramatic power ii nearly none at all. It is wrium 
expressly to tet forth the dangers and mischiefs that arise from ibe 
division of sovereign power ; and the several speakKS dilate upon the 
different viewi of the subject in turn, like clever schoolboys set lo 
compose a theds, or declaim upon the fatal cootequcnces of ambition, 
and the uncertainty of human afiairs. The author, in the end, 
declares for the doctrine of passive obedience and naa-te«istanc« ; a 
doctrine which indeed was eddom questioned at that time of day. 
Eubulus, one of the old king's counsellors, thus gives his 

' Eke fully with (he duke my mind agrees. 
That no cause serves, whereby the subject may 
Call to account the doings of hi* prince ; 
Much less in blood by sword to work revenge ; 
No more than may the hand cut off the head- 
In act nor speech, no nor in secret thoi^ht. 
The subject may rebel against his lord. 
Or judge of him that tits in Cwar's seat, 
With grudging mind to damn those he mlslikn- 
Though kings forget to govern as they ought. 
Yet subject! must obey a> they are bound.' 

Yet how little he was borne out !d this iofetence by the tmbiassed f 
dictates of his own mind, may appear from the freedom and ongnarded 1 
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boldneu of euch lines us the following, addresied by a 
coonly adrice. 

' Edow ye that luM of kingdom; hath no law ; 
The Gods do bear and nell allow in kings 
The things that they abhor in rascal routi. 
When kings on slender quarrels run to wan. 
And then in cruel and unkindly wiie 
Command thefts, rapes, murder of innocenti. 
The spoil of towns, ruins of mighty realms; 
Think you such prince* do suppose ihcmtelTCs 
Subject to laws of kind and fear of Gods ? 
Murders and violent thefts in private men 
Arc heinous crimes, and full of foul reproach ; 
Yet none offence, but deck'd with noble name 
Of glorious conquests in the hands of kings.' 



The principal characters make as many iDTOcatioDS to the naniet of 
thar children, their country, and their friendG, as Cicero in his 
Orations, and all the topics insisted upon are open, direct, urged in 
the (ace of day, with no more attention to time or place, to an enemy 
who orerheari, or an accomplice to whom they are addressed ; in a 
word, with no more dramatic indnuation or byepiay than the pleadings 
in a court of law. Almost the only passage that I can instance, as 
riung above this didactic tone of mediocrity into the pathos of poetry, 
'b iHie where Marcella laments the untimely death of her lover, r errex. 

' Ah ! nuble prince, how oft have I b<he!d 
Thee mounted on thy tierce and trampling steed. 
Shining in armour bright before the tilt; 
And with thy mistress' sleeve lied on thy helm. 
And charge thy scaiFto please thy lady's eye. 
That bowed the head-piece of thy friendly foe ! 
How oft in arms on horse to bend the mace. 
How oft in arms on foot to break the sword. 
Which never now these eyes may sec again ! ' 

There >e«ms a reference to Chancer in the wording of the following 

■ Then saw t how he smiled with ila)^ng knife 
Wrapp'd tmder cloke, then saw I deep deceit 
Lurk in his face, and death prepared for me.' ' 

Sir Philip Sidney says of this tragedy : ' Gofboduc is fiiU of 
•tately speeches, and well sounding phrases, climbing to the height of 
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Seneca hii tcj)e, and is full of ooublc looralttj ; whidi it docfa n 

dcEghtAiUjr teach, and tberebjr obtam the ray end cf p 

Mr. Pope, whose tane in mdi manen wv very din 

Philip Sidney' I, nyi is siiU itroi^er taint : * That tfae w tiia i ■ 

the CDCcecding age tmght have nopmed a* mach ill other ■ 

by copyiog boat him a pi o y rie i y io the « 

po^icnty of Kyle, and ao cacy Bow in the minifaen. In a watd, 

dm chaidty, correctoen, and grarity of xjle, whtcfa arc m> ■— *i-' 

In tragedy, soi iriiid) ail the tragic poet* «riw feOowol, not e: 

Shakcniear himidf, ettbcr little nndcrftoodv or p ei pe tn ally ■ 

It waa well for nt and them that they <fid » ! 

The InductioD to the BiGmnr ibr M^iKraie* docs b 
credit. It aonietiiDet renundt one of Chancer, and ai 
like an anticipaoon, in some degree, both of the n 
of Speaaer. The fbllowiog aaozai may gire the f 
the merit of tht* oU poem, which wa* p^liihed in t j6j. 

'St him 1^ h^oue Skepe conn of Deadi 
Fbt cm the gioimd, and cdll ai aaj ttaoc, 
A TCiy coqw, tsoe yeeUiag forth a btesth. 
Small keepe tooke he whom Fonuoc frowned on. 
Or whom die lifted rp into the throne 
Of high tenowDc, bot a* a lining death. 
So dead alioe, of £fe he ifaew the braeh. 

The bodi<« mt, the quiet of the han. 
The tnuailei ease, the (till nig^ti fc ei e wai he. 
And of OUT life in cailh the belter put, 
Reuer of tight, aitd m in whom we we 
Xbii^ oft thu tide, and oft that iieuer bee. 

Without respect eHeemiog eiiuaDy 

Killg Crajai pompe, and lr*i poneitie. 

And next in order nd Old Age we found, 
Hu beard all hoaie, hii ejei hollow and bGnd, 
With dieupiog cheete rtill parity on the nound. 



His vitall ihied, and ended with didr kiuk 
The fleeting coone of &st declining Kfc. 

There heard we him with btoke and hollow plaint 
Rew with himselfe his end approacliing &K, 
And an for naogbt his wre^ed ndnd l OnneM 



And fredi dehiei of hMic yooth ft 
Reeounting which, how wooU he Mb and d 
And to be 701^ again of Imi beseefce. 
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But and the crueii ^n so fat4 b«. 

Thai time forepist cannot returae againe, 

Thii ooe request of Imr jet pnyed he : 

Tliai in fuch withnd plight, and nretched paine, 

Ai iJif (accompacietl with lothwrne tiaioe) 

Had bn>ught od him, all nerc it wo« and gticfe. 
He might a while ja linger forth his life, 
And ttot to loone descend into the pit : 
Where Death, when he the mortal] corpi hath ibine. 
With wreichleue hand in graue doth couer it, 
Theirafter neuer to enioy againe 
The ghdtome light, but in the ground f laioe. 
In depth of datkneue wane and weare to nought, 
Ai he had nere into the world been brought. 
But who had leene him, soUiing how he HOod 
Vnta himtelfe, and how he would bemooe 
Uii youth forepait, a> though it wrought him good 
To taike of youth, all were hi* youth foregone. 
He would haue muidc and maruail'd much whereon 
Thit wretched Age should life desire so fiune. 
And koowes ful wel life doth but length bii paine. 

Crookebackt he was, toothihaken, and blere eyde. 
Went on three fcetc, and sometime crept on foure. 
With old lame bones, that railed by bit tide. 
His tcaJpe all pil'd, and he with eld forelorc: 
His withred list still knocking at Deaths dore. 
Fumbling and driucUng as he dtawcs his breath. 
For brieH, the shape and metsenger of Death.' 

Jobn Lyiy (born in the WeoM of Kent about the year 15;]), 
vas the author of Midas^nd Iindymion, of Alexander and Campaspe, 
and of the comedy of Moihet Dombte. Of the lait it may be »aid, 
that it is rery much what its aamc would import, old, qoaint, and 
volgar. — I may here observe, once for all, that 1 would not be onder- 
•tood to say, that the age of Elizabeth wu all of gold without any 
alloy. There was both gold and lead in it, and often in one and the 
tame writer. In our tmpacieoce to form an opinion, we conclude, 
when we firat meet with a good thlcg, that it ii owing to the age ; or, 
if we meet with a bad one, ■! ts characteristic of the age, when, id 
fact, it ii neither ; for there are good and bad in almost all ages, and 
ooe age exceli in one thing, another in another: — only one age may 
excel mon and in higher things than another, but none can excel 
e<}aai!y and completely in all. The writers of EUiabcth, as poets, 
•rared to the height they did, by indulging their own unrestrained 

teothatiann : as comic writers, ther chiefly cajned the manners of the 
I ^ 
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agt, which did not giic ihem tbe tame advantage orcr their foc- 

cetMira. Lyiy's comedy, for iuunce, u 'poor, mfledged, hmt oei« 

winged from new o' th' oe«,' and trin in TaiD to rue above the 

groaod with crude conceitt and clnmfy lerity. Lydia, the I 

of the |iiecc, is silly enough, if the re«t were bat a ~ 

ascbor has ihewn ito panialny in the dittribaiioD of hit ^ft*>'j 

tnith, it wai a «erj conunon fault of the old comedy, that ilg 

vete too low, and the weaknesaef ezpoaed too great t 

or an o6j«t of ridicule, e»en if they were. The a" 

coivtien » paHsUe, and dirertiRg t* a ooatiart to 

bu the ecccntricitiet of theii down* are * very tolowc^ ai 

cndntd.' Any kind of activity of ■ ' ' 

better than none: any awneme ttnti 

cam pbiiM, any coane jIjumtti, any potti|»oiii abioniiiy, i 

NothiBg cosid br too mmaa, too fboliafc, i 
o oueBHiv, 10 be a peofvt tibjcct to€ bflgbcef* A 
I «K (loc^iBg ha«ily at tbia nde of tbe n»ewioB o^) wi^ at 
«d » Hppow ibe yoBB g e at dd^ea t£ Tbe^ a very ealow 
1, durfiag tbnr tkadtr Mteit or iffly fwna 'grwof ibdr kaa 
d Aulnr JMO <m tammti pipe* of wre ob td «nr/ The gtBioa «l 
I CMDcdy Jooked too oficB like a leaa aad hectic foa^ogn; knv wa] 
I It iSpwod abcph cf Jeaa; wil a patri-cokared 1ml &ke Harie^ai^ 
ebabb£^likeaat)ws.afbxaIL AKtiaguf' 




id wool it 




Md wool jtact (or ndxt bbwSen), « 
■CO tbe wand ai *a ti^ plesaaat 
<mU not deacead kM<er tkaa it a 
ifayacd tmftrfeaaoBt and d tfe cm k y . 

■hqr befere a*, on wbon ibe event of (be plot cbicdy bbigi i. do il* 
Vbct nra otf to be oo t i fftifi tbao oaapfa^ aao wMt^ 
"nim k ortyiac ianoriTr aod liaifftTiy Mo bi. So a 
tlf rirr of Sir Tvftum m Eadjnm^ i ' ' ' 
Olkaciic^ cp wat jy pnitcodef , ocod* tu an 
»dJaw«i^WMtafrMiMnoa«MB,tobe i1 ' It m a b^ &i 
MR. Sbake^nr baa cMTind » dMbe tbe faaettdk wAodMi 
01 tb^ Hfli£ ntt o( cbaradcf witb a votMy C*^ hwm tbe wjiwtabe 
ip and baa noccBed tt nim ^aifiraty of a cenav 

Bsife 

- i—lj ". 

lliglllfcj hi Ifcl (l rilMM^ Mil BBllj 

«Jii ifiiFil rfJatni^TW—T 

fe&_ I taut orik_4 •anta, >a^ 6«sd> cadbimrfi 
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J aSm a i duracten odc with anoiher, like another Coraedy of Erron, 
and emli b tbcir being (mott DTthcmK manied b a ^me at ctom- 
pnrpote* to the paaoat they particularly dislike. 

To leave thit, aod {roceed to soinethbg pleasantei', Midas and 
Eadytnioa, which are worthy of iheir names and of the subject. The 
story in both it cliwicat, and the execution is for the most pan elegant 
and Rmple. There i* often someihing that reminds one of the grace- 
ful cocunuuicativeness of Lucian or of Apoleiut, from whom one of 
the itoriei is borrowttL I'yiy made a more anractire pacture of 
Greou maiiDcrt U Kcand'hand, thaa of English charaaers from hj* 
own obMrratioD. The poet (which is the great merit of a poet in 
inch a subject) hu transported himself to the scene of acdoa, to 
ancient Greece or Asia Minora the manners, the images, the 
traditioos are preserved with truth aod delicacy, and the dialogue 
(to my &ncy} glides and sparkles like a dear stream from the Mnsct' 
^ring. I know few things more perfect in characteristic paintiag* 
than the exclaniatioo of the Phrygian shepherds, who, afraid of 
beiraying the secret of MJdai's ears, fancy thai 'the very reeds bow 
dowtt, as thoagh they listened to their talk ' ; nor more affecting in 
■endmeoi, than the apoctrophe addressed by his friend Eumeoides lo 
Endyroion, on waking from his long steep, ' Behold the twig to which 
ihoa laidett down thy head, is now become a tree.' The narratiTC 
M soaieiiines a little wandering and detultory ; but if it had been ten 
tane* M tedious, this thought would hare redeemed it ; for I cannot 
conceite of any thing more beautitiil, more simple or touching, than 
this exqidsitely chosen image and dumb proof of the manner in which 
be had anaed hi* life, from youth to old age, in a dream, a dream of 
love. Happy Endyroion ! Faithfiil Eumenides ! Divine Cynthia ! 
Who would not wish to pass his lifi; in such a sleep, a long, long 
sle^, dreaming of some fair hcarenly Goddess, with the moon shining 
upon his fece, and (he trees growing silently over his head! — There 
it something in this story which has taken a strange hold of my fancy, 
perhaps ■ out of my weakness and my melancholy ' ; but for the 
satiilaciioo of the reader, I will quote the whole passage : ■ it it silly 
tooth, and dalliei with the innocence of lote, like the old age.' 

'QMitu. WcU, let us to Eodymion. I wilJ not be so stxKlj (good 
Endymion) not to (Coop to do thee good ; and if ihy liberty conuit in ■ 
luB from me, thou shah haTC it. And ahhou^ mj mouth hath best 
bcntofore as unloucbed as niy ihou^ts, yet now to recover thy life (thoi^ 
lo irxleee thy youth it be impossible) I nill do that to Endynuon, which 
jtt never mortal man could boasi of heietofon, nor shall ever hope fas 
bcNaAcr. {SAt Hiiei Mm). 

: MadiiD, he bcgiiincth to itir. 
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CjiaJka. SoEi, Eiunenidet, wand itill. 

Eiauwidrt. Ah ! I wc his ryn ilmott open. 

CjnlJtia. I command thee once again, ttir not ; I will ttmd behind him. 

PtuuliBn. Whal do I see ' Endjmlon almcnt airakc 1 

Eumaadti. Endymion, End^ion, an thou deaf or dumb > Or harh 
tilii long sleep taken away thy meroopy ' Ah 1 my «weet Endyntton, settt 
thou not Eumenjdes, thy fai^ful friend, thy faithful Eumenidei, who for 
thy lake haih been cai«le» of his own mntcDI f Speak, Eodymion ' 
Eodymion ' Erdymion ! 

Eiidymion. Endymion ! 1 caJ! to mind tuch a name. 

Eianmidti, Hatt thou forgotten (hywlf, Endymion ? Then do I not 
marvel thou rememberen not thy fricad. I icli thee (hou an Endymion, 
uid I Eumenides. Behold also Cynthia, by nhose iavour thou ait anaked, 
and by whote *irtue thou shall conlinue thy natural coune. 

CyntJiui. Endymion ! Spealc, iwect Endymion ! Knoneit ibou not 
Cynthia f 

Etufynata. Oh, heavens < whom do I behold ? Fair Cynthia, diiioe 
Cpthia? 

CfMhia. I am Cynthia, and thou Endymion. 
, Emfymian. Endymion •. What do I hear ? What ! a gre>- beard, hollow 
I tyt%, withered body, and decayed llmbi, and al) in one night* 
I EumtmJti. One night ! Thou hast ilept here forty years, by what 
nichanuru, as vet it u not known : and behold the twig to which thou 
laideil thy head, is now become a tree. Callcsl thou not Eumenides to 
remembrance f 

EafynaBx. Thy name I do remember t^ the lound, but thy favour I do 
Dot yet call to mind : only divine Cynthia, to whom time, fortune, death, 
and destiny are subject, I see and remember; and in all humility, I tegvd 

Cjtuliia. You shall have good cause to rtmembrr Eumenides, who hath 
fot thy afety forsaken his own soiace. 

Eiijjrmiaii, Am I thai Endymion, « 
hfe, and in justs, tourneys, and anns, 
Endymion? 

EuirumJri. Thou art that Endymion, and I Eumenldes ; wilt thou not 
yel call me to remembrance ' "^ 

EndyimBn. Ah I sweet Eumetiides, I now perceive thou art he, and thai 
myself have the name of Endymion ; but that this should be my body, 
I doubt : for how could my curled locks be turned to gray hair, and my 
strong body lo i dying weakness, having waxed old, and not knowing it ? 

(^nthia. Well, Endymion, arise : awhile ut down, for that thy limbs are 
stilf and not able to stay thee, and tell what thou hast seen in thy sleeo all 
this while. What dreams, visions, thoughts, and fortunes! for it ii 
impossible but in so long time, thou shouldat see strange things.* 

Act V. Sent I. 

It doM not take away from the patho« of this poetical allegory on 1 
the cbancet of lore aod the progrew of bninan life, that it may be J 
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(upposed to glance indirectly at the conduct of Queen Elizabeth to 
our author, who, after fourteen years' expectation of the place of 
Master of the Revels, was at last disappointed. This princess took 
DO small delight in keeping her poets in a sort of Fool's Paradise. 
The wit of Lyiy, in parts of this romantic drama, seems to have 
grown spirited and classical wiih his subject. He puts this fine 
hyperbolical irony in praise of Dipsas, (a most unamiable personage, 
as it will appear), into the mouth of Sir Tophas: 

' Oh what fine thin hair hath Dipsas I What a pretty low forehead ! 
What a tall and stately nose ! What little hotlon eyei ! What great and 
goodly tips I How harmless she li, being toothles; ! Her lingers fat and 
short, adorned with long nails like a bittern I What a low stature she is, 
and yet what a great foot she canieth I How thrifty must she be, in whom 
there is no w^it ; how virtuous she is like to be, over whom no man can 
be jealous I " Act III. Scent j. 

It is abgular that the style of this author, which is extremely 
sweet and flowing, should have been the butt of ridicule to his con- 
temporaries, particularly Drayton, who compliments Sidney as the 
author that 

' Did first reduce 

Our tongue from Lyly's writing, then in use ; 

Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes. Hies, 

Playing with words and idle similes. 

As the English apes and veiy tanics be 

Of every thing that they do hear and see." 

Which must apply to the proae style of his work, called ' Eupbues and 
hit Englanii,* and is much more like Sir Philip Sidney's own manner, 
than the dramatic style of our poet. Besides the passages above 
qnoced, I might refer to the opening speeches of Midas, and again 10 
the admirable contention between Pan and Apollo for the palm of 
music.^His Alexander and Campaspe is another sufficient answer to 
the charge. This play is a very pleasing transcript of old manners 
and sentiment. It is full of sweetness and point, of Attic salt and 
the honey of Hymettus. The following song given to Apelies, 
would DOt disgrace the mouth of the prince of painters : 

mpaspe play'd 

s, Cupid paid; 
He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows i 
His mother's doves, and team of sparrows ; 
Loses (hem too, then down he throws 
The coral of his lip, the rose 
Growing on 's check (but none knows how) 
With these the chrystal of his brow, 
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r. Ttiiili I iililiii iilhi iiT. jiiiilmi lili il rimwiiii f fwil 
r. Vap, go wm prtn* «kd ParnMuo, mi dte otker lonli, to 
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MaHovc n a name tlitt tbnda Ugh, nd aInxMC fint io ifan lot of 
' Avaaae WDfthin. He ««• a fittk bribn Shakesprar** time,* and 
hai 2 milked character both from htm and the res.' There b a latf 
of power b his writiDgi, a hiaiget and ihim aiW nnrijfceowaiew, s 
glow of the ireiagioatioii, imhallowed by any thiag but ha mn 
energies. Hii ihooght* boni within him Bke a fiunaoe with btdcriDg 
Bamei ; or throwing out black nnoke and tmiU, that hide the dxwa 
of gettioi, or like a poisoooos "™»"l, cotnide ibe bean. Hti L3e 
and Death of Doctor Fanitnt, though an iny e rf ect and i w e qwri 
pcribnnance, it his greaint work. Faiunia himadf taa rade tkach, 
but hai gigaotic odc. Thii chancier may be con w dercd at a 
penonificadoa of the pride of wiU and eagemeu of cmioMty, ■ 
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beyond the teach of fear and remorse. He is hurried away, and, as 
it were, deTOored by a tormenting desire to enlarge his knowledge to 
the utmost bounds of nature and art, and to extend his power with 
bii knowledge. He would realise all the fictions of a lawlew 
imagination, would solve the most subtle speculationi of abstract 
reason ; and for this purpose, sets at defiance all mortal consequences, 
and leagues himself with demoniacal power, with ' fate and raeta- 
phywcal aid.' The idea of witchcrah and necromancy, once the 
dread of the vulgar and the darling of the visionary recluse, seems to 
have had its origin in the restless tendency of the human mind, to 
conceive of and aspire to more than it can atchicve by natural means, 
and in the obscure apprehension that the gratiScadon of this extrava- 
gant and unauthorised desire, can only be attained by the sacrifice of 
all our ordinary hopes, and better prospects lo the infernal agents that 
lend themselves to its accomplishment. Such is the foundation of the 
present story. Faustus, in his impatieoce to fa\(i\ at once and for a 
moment, for a few short years, all the desires and conceptions of his 
soul, is willing to give in exchange his soul and body to the great 
enemy of mankind. Whatever he fancies, becomes by this means 
present to his sense: whatever he commands, is done. He calls back 
time past, and anticipates the future : the visions of antiquity pass 
before him, Babylon in all its glory, Paris and CEnone ; all the 
projects of philosophers, or creations of the poet pay tribute at hit 
feet : all the delights of fortune, of ambition, of pleasure, and of 
learning are centered in his person ; and From a short-lived dream of 
supreme felicity and drunken power, he sinks into an abyss of darlcnecs 
and perdidon. This Is the alternative to which he submits; the bond 
which he signs with his blood ! As the outline of the character is 
grand and daring, the execution is abrupt and fearful. The thought! 
are vast and irregular ; and the style halts and staggers under them, 
' with uneasy steps ' ; — * such footirtg found the sole of unblest feet.' 
There is a little fiistian and incongruity of metaphor now and then, 
which is not very injurious to the subject. It is time to giTC a iew 
passages in illustration of this account. He thua opens his mind at 
the beginning: 

* How am I glutted with conceit of this > 
Shall I make spiiiu fetch me nhat I please > 
Resolve me of all ambiguities? 
Perform vihat desperate enterprise I will? 
1 'II have them fly to India for gold. 
Ransack the ocean for orient pearl. 
And search all comers of the new-found world. 
For pleaant fruits and princely delicate^ 
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t '11 han tbcTD nad cat ttnsgt pfaDonpby, 
Acft (cll dit )«nts Q^all ibreign kingi: 
I 'U hxn (bea waQ ifi Goibbit •'iik brsM, 
Aiul mkc twift Rfaiue ciick faa WntEidMnts 
1 H hsTc diOB ai tbt pnUk tcboab mdt ikdl, 
Wharatitb tke mdcma dull be fanrdf cbd ; 
1 'il levy (okfien widi tk coin thrj bfiag. 
And duae the Prim of hnna Cmn «b bad. 
And icign wk knigof aD the prorincn: 
Yea, mnger engmei for the bmnt of wu 
Than wsi die fieij keel at Antwerp beidge, 
1 11 make mj icmk spiriu tc 



Come, Gcnnau Valdn, and Coraeiim, 
And Dukr me bint with your sage confemuc 
VaUet, sweet Valdet, and Comelm, 
Knon that jour words iart won mc at the tut. 
To practice magic and concealed ain. 
Philosophy ii odiou! *nd obwnire ; 
Both law and Physic are for petty witi ; 
Tit magic, magic, that halh lariih'd me. 
Then, gentle friendi, aid me in this attecapti 
And I, that have with nibcile tyllogimu 
Gravell'd the paston of the German cborth. 
And made the flow "ring pride of Wittfoberg 
Swann to my problems, as th' infema] spirits 
On sweet Muszus when he came to hell; 
Will be as cunning as Agrippa was. 
Whose shadow made all Europe honour him- 

faldrr. Thcie books, tby wit, wid oui experience 
Shall make all nations to canonize us. 
At Indian Moon obey their Spanish lords. 
So shall the Spirits of every clement 
Be always serviceable to us three. 
Uke lions shall they guard ui when we pteaae; 
Like Almain Rutten with their honemen's staves, 
Or Lapland giants trotting bj our sides: 
Sometimes like women, or unweddcd rniidt. 
Shadowing more beauty in their airy hrawi 
Than have the white breasts of the Queen of Lore. 
From Venice they shall drag whole argosies. 
And from America the golden fleece. 
That yearly stuffs old Philip's treasury i ' 
If learned Faustui will be molule. 

Famlui. At resolute am I in this 
At thou to live, therefore object it not.' 
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Id his coUoqay with the hHea angej, he ehews the Gxedneas of his 



For bf ing deprived of the joy^ of heaven ? 

Lcam thou of Fauitus manly fortitude. 

And icom those joys tbou never ihalt posKu.' 



his resolution, and struggling 



Yet we aiterwarda find him faltering h 
with the extremity of his fate. 

* My heart is harden'd, I cannot repent : 
Scarce can I name salvation, faith, or heaven : 
Swords, poiiOBs, halten, and envenom 'd iteel 
Are laid before me to dispatch myself; 
And long ere this I should have done the deed. 
Had not sweet pleasure conquer'd deep despair. 
Have I not made blind Homer sine to me 
Of Aleiandcr's love and (Enon's death ? 
And hath not he that built the walls of Thebes 
With ravishing sounds of bis melodious harp. 
Made music with my Mephostophllls ? 
Why should I die then or basely despair } 
I am resolv'd, Faustus shall not repent. 
Come, Mephoslophilis, let us dispute again, 
And reason of divine astrology." 

3 one passage more of this kind, which is so striking aod 
beautiful, so like a rapturous aod deeply passionate dream, that 
I cannot help <]uoting it here: it is the Address to the Apparition of 

' Enlfr Helen agaiii, polling ever btnveen ttue CupiJi. 

Fauitui. Was this the face that launch'd a thousand ships, 
And burned the topless tow'rs of Ilium ? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 
Her lips suck forth my soul ! Sec where it flics. 
Come, Helen, come, give mc my soul again. 
Here wilt I dwell, for Hcav'n ii in these lips. 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 
I will be Pans, and for love of thee. 
Instead of Troy shall Wittenberg be sack'd ; 
And I will combat with weak Mcnelaus, 
And wear ihy colours on my plumed crest; 
Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel. 
And then return to Helen for a kiss. 
— Oh ! thou art fairer than ihc evening air. 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars : 
Blighter an thou than flaming Jupiter, 

ao5 
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When he ippcu'd to bapleu Sunele; 
More lovclj than the moDirch of the rky 
Id xrantoD Arethasa'i aiuic aimi ; 
And none but tfaoa ihilt be my pimnaur.' 

The ending of the play ii tcmble, and his luc exclanudoos betray 
an anguith of miod and vriMmenoe of pauion, not to be ccmtempUted 
without shuddering. 

— ' Oh, Fiuitiu ! 

NoK hast thou but one bire|bouT to lire. 
And then thou must be dama'd prrpctuallj. 
Sland Hill, you ever-moving ipbem of hear'n. 
That time may ceaie, and midnight nerercome. 
Fair niture't eje, rise, nx agaioi and make 
Pdpctual da<^ ; or let (hit hour be but a year, 
A month, a neck, a natunl daf, 
That Faustuj may repeat, and save hi« $cvL 

QTAt ClKk itrikti Tiudvt.) 
It mikei, it strikes '. Non, body, tum to ait. 
Or Luci^r will bear thee <iuick to hell. 
Oh <oul '. he chang'd into small irater-dropi, 
And fall into die ocean ,- ne'er be fbuod. 
(tbofJir. EiOrr tie Devitt.) 
Oh 1 mctcy, Uear^ ■ Look not to fierce on me '. 
Adders and lerpenta, kt me hreatlw awhite '. — 
Dgly hell, gape not ! Come not, Ludfrr ! 
I '11 bum my bcxiki I Oh '. MephouojduliB.' 

Perhaps the finest trait in the whole play, and that which toftena 
and Gubduet the horror of it, is the interest taken by the two achalan 
ID the fate of their master, and thdr tuuiafling attempts to diswaile 
him from his relentless career. The regard lo learning is the ntfiog 
pastioQ of this drama ; and its indicaiioDS are as mild and amiable in 
tliea as its angorerDed pursuit has been fatal to Fanstus. 

' Vet, fat he was a tcholar once adtnit'd 
For wondrous knowledge in oui Gennan schools. 
We '11 eire his mangled Limbs due burial i 
And alTthe stodents, clothed in raouming black. 
Shall wait upon bit heavy funeiaL' 

So the Chonis : 

' Cut is the banch that might have m 
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And still more affecting are his own coaflicu of mind and agoniBiog 
doubu on this subject jusi before, when he exclainu to hi* friends ; 
*0h, geDtlemeo ! Hear me with patieoce, and tremble not at my 
speeches. Though my heart pant and quiver to remember that I have 
been a student here these thirty years ; oh ! would I had never seen 
Wittenberg, never read book ! ' A liner compliment wa> never paid, 
nor a finer lesson ever read to the pride of learning. — The intermediate 
comic parts, in which Faustua is not directly concerned, are mean and 
grovelling to the last degree. One of the Clowns says to another ; 
' Snails ! what hast got there ? A book ? Why thou can'st not tell 
ne'er a word on 't.' Indeed, the ignorance and barbarism of the 
time, as here described, might almost justify Faustua'E overstrained 
admiration of learning, and turn the heads of those who possessed it, 
from novelty and unaccustomed excitement, as the Indians are made 
drunk vi^th wine ! Goethe, the German poet, has written a drama on 
this tradition of his country, which is considered a master-piece. 
I cannot find, in Marlowe's play, any proofs of the atheism or impiety 
attributed to him, unless the belief in witchcraft and the Devil can 
be regarded as such ; and at the time he wrote, not to have believed 
in both, would have been construed into the rankest atheism and 
irreiigion. There is a delight, as Mr. Lamb says, ' in dallying with 
interdicted subjects ' ; but that does not, by any means, imply either 
a practical or speculative disbelief of them. 

Lust's Dominion ; or, the Lascivious Queen, is referable to the 
same general style of writing ; and is a striking picture, or rather 
caricature, of the unrestrained love of power, not as connected with 
learning, but with regal ambition and external sway. There is a 
good deal of the same intense passion, the same recklessness of purpose, 
the same smouldering lire within : but there is not any of the same 
relief to the mbd in the lofty imaginative nature of the subject ; and 
the continual repetition of plain practical villainy and undigested 
horrors disgusts the sense, and bluots the interest. The mind t> 
hardened into obduracy, not melted into sympathy, by such bare-faced 
and barbarous cruelty. Eleazar, the Moor, is such another character 
as Aaron in Titus Andronicus, and this play might be set down 
without injustice as ' pue-fellow ' to that. I should think Marlowe 
has a much fairer claim to be the author of Titus Andronicus than 
Shakeapear, at least from internal evidence ; and the argument of 
Schlegel, that it must have been Shakeepear's, becauiie there was no 
one else capable of producing either its faults or beauties, fails in each 
particular. The Queen is the same character in both these plays ; 
and the business of the plot is carried on in much the same revolting 
, by making the Dearest friends and relatives of the wretched 
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*Ob ^ 1 grow dnil, and the cold faiod of Uecp 
Hitfa tuiBt hi* icj Ungtn in 



c tfae WDC u tfaoM in King John — 

' And DOCK of jrou will bid tht winter a 
Ta dmm hu iqr nogen in my mm.' 



and ipia the Moor*! exclanutkm, 



n of lay rheeki. 



imlence of smothered ■plem ; and hii concluding 
of malignant exulucioD has bccn but tamely imitated by Young's 

' Now tngedj, thou miiuon of the night, 
RhimDuua'i pewfeliow,' to thee I '11 ting. 



To thee ih»t ncnt blusheit, though thy cheeks 
Are fall of blood, O Saint Rerengc, lo thee 
inuiden, all my itabi,' Sec. 



ia the nme as Cleopatn'a — 

■But I that im with Phocbu*' vnonxu pinrhei black ' — Jbc 

'Theie dignities, 

like poiiaii, make men iweU; this lat'i-banc honour, 
Ob, "tb M swert ' they 'U lick it till they burrt — 

It may be worth while to ob*erve, for the sake of tfae cnrioas, that 
many of Marlowe** mon soonding linn coosisl of mooosyliables, or 
nearly to. The repetition of Eleazar'* taunt to the Cardinal, retoiting 
hii own WDidi upon him, ■ Spaniard or Moor, the saucy slaie shall 
die ' — may perhaps have suggested Falconbridge's ijnrited tcitei 
of the phrase — ' And bang a caJre** ikin on hi* recreant limb*.' 

I do not think thi ticH Jew of Malta so characteria 
ifKCimcB of this writer's powers. It has not the same fierce glow of 
possMD or expression. It is extreme in act, and onttageons b plot 
and catastrophe ; but it has not the same Tigorous tiling op. The 
antfaoT seems to hare relied on the horror inspired by the subject, aad 
the national diagosi excited against the priiicipal character, to rovK 
the feeling! of the andience : for the rest, it is a tissue of grattiiunu, 
unprovoked, and incredible atrocities, which are committed, one upon 

> Tbii tA|irjMon seem* lo be ridkulcd by Falsuff. 
TOU r. : o 109 
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Edward it. it, according to the modern standard of composition, 
Marlowe's be«t play. It is written with few offences against the 
common rules, and id a succession of smooth and flowing lines. The 
port howcTer succeeds less in the voluptuous and effeminate descrip- 
tions which he here attempts, than in the more dreadful and violent 
bursts of passion. Edward ii. is drawn with historic truth, but 
without much dramatic effect The management of the plot ia feeble 
and desultory ; little interest is excited in the various turns of fate ; 
the characters are too worthless, have too little energy, and their 
punishment is, in general, too well deserved, to excite our commisera- 
tion ; so that this play will bear, on the whole, but a disiani comparison 
with Shakespear's Richard ii. in conduct, power, or effect. But the 
death of Edward ii. in Marlow's tragedy, ia certainly superior to that 
of Shakespear's King; and in heart-breaking distress, and the sense 
of human weakness, claiming pity from utter helplessness 






It surpassed b 



whatever. 
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' EihvarJ. Weep'st thou already t Liit awhile to me, 
And then thy heajt, were it as Gumey'i ii. 
Or as Matrevis, hewn from the Caucasus, 
Yet will it melt ere t have done my tale. 
This dungeon, where they keep me, is the sink 
Wherein the tilth of all the castle falls. 

Ligktbam. Oh villains. 

EJward. And here in mire and puddle have I stood 
This ten days' space ; and lest thai I ihould sleep, 
One plays continually upon a drum. 
They give me bread and water, being a king) 
So that, for want of sleep and sustenance, 
My mind 'a distempered, and my body's numbed: 
And whether I have limbs or no, I know not- 
Ohi would my blood drop out from every vein, 
As doth this water from my tatter'd robes I 
Tell Isabel, the Queen, I \ooWA not thus. 
When for her sake I ran at tilt in Fiance, 
And there unhors'd the Duke of Cleremonl.' 

There are some excellent passages scattered up and down. The 
description of the King and Gaveston looking out of the palace 
window, and laughing at the courtiers as they pass, and that of the 
different spirit shewn by the lion and the forest deer, when wounded, 
are among the best. The Song ' Come, live with me and be my 
love,' 10 which Sir Walter Raleigh wrote an answer, is Marlowe's. 

Heywood I shall mention next, as a direct contrast to Marlowe in 
crerything but the smoothness of his verse. As Marlowe's imagina- 
tion glows like a furnace, Heywood's is a gentle, lambent flame that 
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Hi* niannw b (iinpGcitj tuelf. There 

• B<i**mt wy n atu ral, p^tHng Ksnlnig, or eemfic He ouket nae 

P^ the conUBoncM drcinmaoces of noj-daj Efe, mm] of tbc euiea 

I, to dtew ibc workiDgi, or rubo'the indEcacjof the p"''yf. 

' tatrtU of tragedy. Hi* incidenct ttrilcie from tbeir my 

hmfjmtj, and tbc dictrme* be pnat* iBrite oar tyatjfuky, fnxn iIk 

r«liiinf« and rrngnatioD whli whSch they hc borae. The pathot 

night he deemed porer (nun iti hxiing no Buxtnrc of toihnkiace or 

nndictiTeiKn in it ; and in jc opor ti oo m the wfa eti an onde to 

deaerre a better (ate. In the midai of the hkmI ■Dtowsrd mcTKt 

I and cnttiDg ntjoriet, good-Danire uid good mbk keep then' accaaoiDri 

I mny. He describes men'i error* with teadeneis and tbcir dttin 

I only with TCal, and the heightemngt of a poetic 6uKy. Hii Kyle i* 

I cqially natnral, «mplc^ and unnmatraoed. The dialogoc (faatHig the 

] «cne), ia tacb a* nugbt be ntlcml in or di nary ooBrenatica. It ic 

Llabc amifid prtMe put into beroic mfMiiw It b not n mch that be 

■K* the commoa Engbih idiom lor ererytbii^ (fiir that I think the 

BKMt poetical and impatsiooed of oni eUer dramatitta do eqoally), 

bot the nmirfidty of the charactcn, and the eqnUc flow of ibe 

KotimmtB do not re<]mre or snffn it to be warped from ibe tone of 

level ipeaking, by figurative expreanont, or bypeibaltcal aUnwoia^ 

A few scattered exceptioru occtir now and then, where the hectic 

flash of pastioo force* tfaem froin the bpa, and they are not the worae 

(or being rare. Thus, b the play called A Woman auanwm 

KiKDKEu, WeodoU, when reproacbed by Mrs. Praokfixil | 

obligation* to ber btuband. intenwpt* her hastily, by layi^ 

' Oh «k no mote > 

For more than thit I know, and have iMonled 
Within the rtd-U»DtJ t^it of my ban-' 

And fbttber on, Frankford, when doubting hit wi(e'* fidelity, lay^ 
with IcM (ecling indeed, but with nmch depnce of &Ky, 

* Cold drepi of (w«u m dancing on my hain^ 
IJke morning dew upon the gowcB Sow'n.* 

So alio, when tetumiiig to hts booae » midiiight to make 
discovery, he esdaimi, 

' Atuoisbincci, 

Fear, and anuianent beat tqnn my bean. 
Even as a madman beat* upon ■ drum.* 

It b the reality of things present to tbeir imaginatiofi*, that b 
these writer* lO fine, so bold, and yet so troe in what they d 
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Nature lies open lo them like a book, and was not to them ' invisible, 

or dimly seen ' through a veil of words and filmy abBtraclions. Such 
poetical ornamenw are however to be met with at considerable intervals 
in this play, and do cot disturb the calm serenity and domestic 
simplicity of the author's style. The conclusioD of Wendoll's 
declaration of loce to Mrs. Frankford may serve as an illustration of 
Lita general merits, both as lo thoiight and diction. 

■ Fair, and of all beloucd, I was not fwrful 
Bluntly to give my life into your hand, 
And at one hazard, all my earthly means. 
Go, tell your husband i he will titm me off. 
And I am then undone. 1 care not, I ) 
'Twas for your sake. Perchance in rage he 'II kill me ; 
I care not ; 'twas for you. Say I incur 
The genera] name of villain thro' the norld, 
Of traitor to my friend ; I care not, I i 
Poverty, shame, death, scandal, and reproach. 
For you I 'II hazard all : why what care I I 
For you I love, and for your love I 'II die.' 

The affecting remonstrance of Frankford lo hia wife, and her 
' lepentant agony at parting with him, are already before the public, in 
Mr. Lamb's Specimens. The winding up of this play is rather 
awkwardly managed, and the moral is, according to established usage, 
equivocal. It required only Frankford's reconciliation to his wife, 
at well as his forgiveness of her, for the highest breach of matrimonial 
dtity, to have made a Woman Killed with Kindness a complete 
anticipation of the Stranger. Heywood, however, was in that respect 
but half a Kotzebue! — The view here given of country manners ts 
truly edifying. As in the higher walk of tragedy wc see the 
manners and moral sentiments of kings and nobles of former times, 
here we have the feuds and amiable qualities of country 'squires and 
theit relatives ; and such as were the rulers, such were their subjects, 
The frequent quarrels and ferocious habits of private life a 
exposed in the fat:' "- - "'- ^ " "— - 



between Sir 



s Acton and Sir 






Charles Mountford about a hawking n 

persecution of the latter in conseque 

cold-blooded treatment he receives 

relations, and from a fellow of the n 

the sketch of this last character, who 

personage, the representative of a das 

no one can doubt the credibility of that 

is professedly held up (1 should think almost unjustly) as' a prodigy 

of grasping and hardened selfishness. The influence of philosophy 



aatch, ii 

•, and in the hard, unfeeling, 
1 his distress from his own 
e of Shafton. After reading 
introduced as a mere ordinary 
I, without any preface or apology, 
It of Sir Giles Over-reach, who 
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of the etoTj. It ie like the rough draught of a tragedy, with a . 
naniber of fine things thrown in, aod the best made use of Gret ; bat ^/ 
it Kadi to no fixed goal, and the interest decreases, instead of increae- 
iog. as we read oa, for want of previous arrangement and an eye to 
the whoie. We have fine studies of heads, a piece of rieh!y-coloured 
drapery, 'a foot, an hand, an eye from Nature drawn, that 't worth a 
hittory ' ; but the groups are iil disposed, nor are the figures 
pTOponioiMd to each other or the size of the cantas. The author's 
power is in the subject, not over it ; or he is to possession of excelieoi 
materials, which he husbands ^ery ill. This character, though it ' 
applies more particularly to Middleton, might be applied geuerally to- 
the age. Shakespear alone seemed to stand over hii work, and to do 
what he pleased with it. He saw to the end of what he was about,' 
and with the same faculty of lending himself to the impulses of 
Nature and the impression of the moment, never forgot that he. 
himself had a task to perform, nor the place which each figure ought 
to occupy in his general design. — The characters of LJTia, of Biaoca, 
of Leamio and his Mother, in the play of which I am speaking, are 
all admirably drawn. The art and malice of Liiia shew equal want 
of principle and acquaintance with the world ; and the scene in 
which she holda the mother in suspense, while she betrays the 
daughter into the power of the profligate Duke, is a master-piece of 
dramatic skill. The proneness of Biaoca to tread the primrose path 
of pleasure, after she has made the first false step, and her sudden 
transition from unblemished virtue to the most abandoned Tice, in 
which she is notably seconded by her mother-in-law's ready submission 
to the temptations of wealth and power, form a true and striking 
picture. The first intimation of the intrigue that follows, is given in 
a way that i* not a little remarkable for simplicity and acutenesi. 
Bianca says, 

'Did not the Duke look up ? Methought he saw us.' 

To which the more experienced mother answers, 

' That '» every one's conceit that sees a Duke. 
If he looks itediastly, he looks straight at thrm. 
When he perhaps, good careful gentleman, 
Nerer minds any, but the took he casts 
Is at his own intentions, and his object 
Only the public good.' 

It turns out however, that he had been looking at them, and not 
' at the public good.' The moral of this tragedy h rendered more 
impTeuive from the manly, independent character of Leantio in the 
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whicii be d«cUit in i ton of dodng 

n ixing pORKsanl of a beavtiial ml 

bii own bDoM, and already ireada 

be exdaioM witli an cxofaenBce of 



• How nor am I to 3 happinen 
Tliat earth nceeds not I Not >io 
The treamia of the deep ue not 
Aj ire the conceaTd coiifbrta of i 



a piecioas. 



Of 



nlo 



Wbtt a delkioiH bteat^ (Damage KOdi fbcA ! 

The noln-bed '* oot sweeter. HoeeA indloti 

I> Ue a banqurttmg-bouse Wli is i ganleo. 

On which the ipring'i cbaatr fluwi:n take tteligltt 

To cast theii modeit odourt ^ when ban luit. 

With all her powden, paistin^ and bnt piide, 

!( but i fair houK built by a ditch lide. 

When I behold a gloriooj dangerous strumpet, 

SparUing in beauty and denructioD too. 

Both at a twinkling, I do liken strai^t 

Her beautified bodji to a goodlj temple 

Thai > built on vaults when carcasses lie ratting ; 

And Ml bj little and liitje I ihrink back again. 

And quench deiire with a cool meditation j 

And I 'm as well, methinlu. Now for a 

Able to draw men's enries upon man : 

A kin now that will hang upon mj lip. 

As iweet as morning dew upon a rose. 

And full as long ; An a five dap" &jt 

She 'li be so greedj' now and cling about o 

I take care how I shall be lid ot her j 

And hcre't begins.' 

Thii dream is diuipated by tbe CDtrance of Biaoca and his 1 
' Bian. Oh, sir, jou 're welcome home. 

MatA. Oh, is he come ? I am glad on 'L 

Itta. {Aiidt.) Is that all ? 
Why this is dn^ful now a> sudden death 
To some rich man, that flatter? All hia un* 
With promise of repentance when he '* old. 
And dres in the midway before he cone* to 't.' 
Sure yon 'te not well, Bianca \ How dost, prithee f 

Bian. I have been better than I am at diii time. 

Ltair. Alas, I thought to. 

fijflw. Nay, I have been worse too. 
Than now you see me, sir. 
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Ltait. I 'm glad (hou mendst y«, 
I feel Taj hean mend too. Hoir came it to thee F 
Ha* any thing diililc'd thee in my aWnce ! 

Bian. No, certain, I have had the best content 
That Florence can afford. 

Ltan. Thou makest the best on 't ; 
Speak, mother, what 'i the caute ? you must needs know. 

MttJi. Troth, I know none, son ; let her speak hencif ; 
Onless it be the same gave Lucifer a turabling call { that '« p 

Bum. Methinks this house standi nothing to my iniod -, 
I M hayc some pleasant lodging i" th' high street, sir ; 
Or if 'twete near the court, sir, that were much better ; 
*Tis a sweet recreation for a gentlewoman 
To stand in a bay-window, and sec gallants. 

Ltam. Now I have another temper, a mere stranger 
To that of yours, it leems ; I should delight 
To lee none but yourself. 
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Too fond IS ai unseemly as too churlish: 

I would not have a husband of that pronencss, 

To kiss me before company, for a world : 

Beside, 'tis tedious to see one thing still, air. 

Be it the best that ever heart affected ; 

Nay, were 't yourself, whose tore had power yon know 

To bring me from my friends, I would not stand thus. 

And gaze upon you always ; troth, I could not, sir ; 

As eood be blind, and have no use of sight, 

A» bok on one thing still : what 's the eye't trcuure. 

But change of objeCTs ? You are learned, sir. 

And know I speak not ill j 'tis full as virtuous 

Far woman's eye to look on several men. 

As for het heart, ur, to be fixed on one. 

LtOM. Now thou cam'si home to me j a kiss for that word. 

Bian. No matter for a kiss, sir ; let it pass ^ 
Til but a tcTi we '11 not so much as mind it j 
Let 's talk of other business, and forget it. 
What news now of the pirates F any stirring ? 
Prithee discourse a little. 

Mali. (Asiiie.') I am glad he's here yet 
To see her tricks himself; I had tied monit'rouily 
If I had told em first. 

L^an. Speak, what's the humour, sweet. 
You make your lips so strange ? This was not wont. 

Bian. Is there no kindness betwixt man and wife. 
Unless they make a pigeon-house of friendship. 
And be still billing 1 'tis the idlest fondness 
That ever was invented; and 'i 
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Hec. When "» Puckic ? 

And Hoppo too, and H<llnain ti 
We lack but jou, we bck but t 



Hti. 



Come away, make u 
t will but Ddnt, ani 



n In 



n language. 



{A Spirit dtjcindt in the ikaft tf a Cta). 
{Above). There '» one come doirn to fetch hii due* ; 
A ki», a coll, a tip of blood j 
And whf thou ttay'st so long, I miue, I muie, 
Slnc:r th* aii's to sweet and good 1 
Hic. Oh, an thou come. 

What news, what ncwi? 
Spirit. All goTj still to our delight. 
Either come, or else 
Refuse, refuse, 
Hec. Now I am fumish'd for the flight. 

fire. Hark, hark ! The cat sings a brave treble in he 
Hec. (AjcenJiag luili the Spirit). 
Now I go, now I fly, 
Malkin, ray sweet spiric, and I. 
Oh, what a dajntj- pleasure 'tis 
To ride in the air 
When the moon shines feir, 
And ting, and dance, and toy, and ki» 7 
Over woods, high rocks, and mountains 
~ Over leas our mistress' fountains. 

Over steep towers and turrets. 
We fly by night, 'mongst troops of spirits. 
No ring of bells to our can sounds. 
No howls of wolves, no yelp of hounds : 
No, not the noise of water's breach, 
Or cannon's roar, our height can reach. 
{Abtve) Noring of belli, &c. 

Fire. Well, mother, I thank you for your kindness. You must be 
gamboling i' th' air, and leave me here like a fool and a mortal. {Exit.' 

The IncaotatioD aceoe at the cauldron, is also the origicial of that 
io Macbeth, and is in like manner introduced by the Dacheii's 
vindng the Witches' Habitation. 

' Tke IPitckei Halation. 
Enter Duchesi, Heccat, Flreitoi 
Hee. What death is't you desire for AlroachiMesi 
DacM. A sudden and a subtle. 
Mff. Then 1 've fitted you. 
Here lie the gifts of both j sudden and subtle; 
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His 






!, and gently molien 
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By a blue fire, kindled wiih dead men'i efo, 
Will waste him bjr dcgteet. 

DurA. In what time, pr'ytheef 

Hrc. Pethapi in a month's progren. 

Duc/i. What > A month ? 
Out upon pictures \ If they be so tedious, 
Give me things with some life. 

Htc. Then »eek no fimher. 

DiuA. Thit muH be done with speed, dispatched this night. 
If it may pouibly. 

Hec. I have it for you ! 
Here's that will do't. Stay but peifection'i time, 
And ih*t 's not five hours hence. 

DncJi. Can'st thou do this > 

Hic. Can I f 

DucJi. I mean, so closely. 

Wrf. So closely do you mean too > 

Duck. So artfally, so cunningly. 

Hec. Worse and worse j doubti and incredulities. 
They make me mad. Let icrupulotis creatures know, 
Qun 'voltd, rifis ipjii imranlibms, amnei 
la fuilts nditn iHti : cnnuiajue tiilo, 
Stanlio eeimUit canUifreta ; mibUa ptUo, 
Nubiiaqui inJiuo : •vrntes a/agegiu -VBOiqtif. 
Fipereai nimfo 'vrrbii tt cartmia fasct! ; 
Et lil-vai mrvn, Jairogae trnmitrre mfHlts, 
Et magirt jolam, maxtsiptt exin lefalikrei. 
TV jaBqui Uuux traAo. 
Can you doubt me then, daughter .' 

That can make mountains tremble, miles of woods walk ; 
Whole earth's foundations bellow, and the spirits 
Of the eniomb'd to burst out ftom their marbles ; 
Nay, draw yon moon to my involv'd designs ? 

Fire. I know as well aa can be when n\j mother's mad, and oi 
cat angryi for one spits French then, and th' other ^nti Latin. 

Dtuh. I did not doubt you, mother. 

Hec. No * what did you ? 
My power 't to firm, it is not to be question'd. 

Duck. Forgive what 's past : and now t know th' olFensivenew 
That reies an, I 'II shun th' occasion ever. 

Htc. Leave all to me and my five sisten, daughter. 
It shall be conveyed in at howlet-time. 
Take you no care. My spirits know their momenta; 
Raven ot sciitch-owl never fly by th' door. 
But they call in (I thank em), and they lose not by 't. 
I give 'em barley soak'd in infanta' blood : 
They shall have irmiiui cum langtaae. 
Their gotge cnmm'd full, if they comt 
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Wc are ao mgp*d. 

Fin, Thej&ic but too writ wfcen Atj come \m 
iKiKfa t' Other ni^i u woold havE made tat a good 

H«-. GiTt m« some Eiiaid'i hnio ! qiodU^, Firmme ! 
Where '» graBnam Siadlin, and all tfar reit o' di* mten ? 

fin. Alt u band, fonooth. 

Hei. Grn me marmanlin j Knne bear-bteech. Wlieii* 

f!>r<. Here 's bear-brctcb and lizard'i bnin, fbnooth. 

Hs-. Into the yc»el ; 
Add fetch three ounm of the red-hair'd ^ri 
I kill'd bit midnight. 

Firt. Whcreabouti, iweet molhetf 

Htc. Hip; hip or Sank. Where i> the acopus } 

Firt- YoD ihail have acopui, fonooth. 

Htc. Stir, nil aboDt, •fhiV I begio the charm. 

A CHARM SONG, 
{Tkt intcJui gtii^ atmt tit Caiddrm). 
Black ipiriti, and white i red ipinti, and ^xj { 
Minele, roinzlc, aiinglt, you that miogk maj. 

Titty, Tiffin, keep it stiff in ; 

Fiiedrake, Puckey, make it luckj ^ 

Liard, Robin, you must bob in. 
Round, arouDd, around, about, about j 
All ill come running in ; all good keep out t 

111 If ire A. Here ■• the blood of a bat. 



Htc. 



Putir 



irf IVilcJi. The juice of toad ; the oil of adder. 

iJ Ifitch. Those nill make the f anker madder. 

Hee. Put in -. there 't all, and rid the stench. 

Firt. Nay, here 'i three ounce* of the red-halr'd weodi. 

AU. Round, around, around, &c. 

Hic. See, >ee enough : into the vetsel with it. 

There ; \ hath the true perfection. I 'ra Ul Ugfal 

At any mitchirf : there \ oo villainy 

But ii in tune, methinkt. 
Fin. A tune 1 Tii to the tune of damnation then. I irairant you that I 
MMg balh a villiiooui burthen. 

Htc. Come, my iweel ititerei let the ur strike our tunc, 

Whilu we «how tcverenee to vond peeping moon. 

[Tit wiltiti daiKt, aad tht* txrwxt' 

1 will conclode thU account with Mr. Lamb'* olMervationt on tltt>J 
distinctire characters of these extraordinary and formidable peraotttge^,j 
as they arc described by Middtcton or Shaitespear. 

* Though Hime reKmblance may be traced between the c 
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Macbrth and the iacaDtarioriE in this play, which is tuppoced to have 
preceded it, this coincidence will not detract much (rom the originality 
of Shaicespear. Hi« witches are disttcgoished trom the witches o( 
MiddletOD by esicDEial differences. Tbe»e are creaturei to whom man 
or woman, planing lome dire mischief, might resort for occasional 
coDsultation. Those originate deeds of blood, and begin bad impulses 
to men. From the moment that their eyes first meet Macbeth s, he 
u spell-bound. That meeting sways bis destiny. He can never 
break the fascination. These Witches can hurt the body; those 
have power over the soul. — Hecate, in Middleton, has a son, a low 
buffoon : the Hags of Shakcspear have neither child of their own, nor 
wero to be descended from any parent. They are fool anomalies, of 
whom we know not whence they sprung, nor whether they hate 
beginning or ending. As they are without human passioni, so they 
•eem to be without human relations. They come with thunder and 
lightning, and ranish to airy rouatc. This b all we know of them. 
— Except Hecate, they have no names, which heightens their 
myneriousiteM, The names, and some of the properties which 
Middleton hat given <o his Hags, excite smiles. The Wetrd Sisters 
ore serious things. Their presence cannot consist with mitth. But 
in a lesser degree, the Witches of Middleton are fine crea ' 
Their power too is, in some measure, aver the mind. They " 
jus, jealonsiet, strifes, like a thick scurf o'er life." ' 



LECTURE III 

ON MARSTON, CHAPMAN, DECKAR, AND WEBSTER 

The writers of whom I have already treated, may be said to have 
been ' no mean men ' ; those of whom I have yet lo speak, are 
certainly no whii inferior. Would that I could do them any thing 
like justice ! It is not difTicult to give at least their seeming dne to 
great and well-known names ; for the sentiments of the reader meet 
the descriptions of the critic n)ore than half way, and clothe what ii 
perhaps vague and extravagant praise with a substantial form and 
distinct meaning. But in attempting to extol the merits of an obscure 
work of genius, our words are either lost in empty air, or are ' blown 
■dfling back ' upon the mouth thai utters them. The greater those 
merits are, and the truer the praise, the more suspicious and dispro- 
portionate does it almost necessarily appear ; for it has no relation to 
my image previoasljr existing in the public mind, and therefore looks 
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like an impoitlioa Bbricxtcd om, of nothing. Id dm caae, the only 
mxf that I know of it, to make thece old writen (at much m aa be) 

I voacfacn for tbeu own pretoBiant, v^iich they are well afa4e to nuke 
_ I shall in the preaent Lectnre pn tome accooat of Mintoa 

Emi ClupcDan, aod aftenrardt of Deckar and Wcbcier. 

1 MantoD is a writer of great merit, who rose to tragedy from the 
ground of comedy, and wboac/arle was not sympathy, either with the 
ttrongcT or softer emotions, but an tmpatieat scorn and hkaa in- 
dignation a^inti the ncet and fbllie* of men, which vented itaelf 
either in comic irony or in lofty invectife. He wu properly a satiiitt. 
He was not a faronrite with fail contemporaries, nor they with him. 
He was first on terms of great intimacy, aod afterwards at open war, 
with Ben JoDson ; and he Is most un&irly crhicited io The Return 
from Panussna, under the name of Monsiear Kimtyder, as a mere 
" " ' btdfbon. Writers in their life-time do all they can to 

e and vilify one another, and expect posterity to have a rcry 
'e of their reputations ! The writers of this age, in general, 
cannot bowerer be reproached with tins infirmity. The number of 
plays that tbey wrote in conjonctioa, i* a proof of the cootrary ; and 
a ctrcmnttance no less coriom, as to the diriiion of inteDectua] labou, 
than the cordial union of lentiinent it im^^ied. Ualikc moat poets, 
the loTe of their art surmounted their hatred of one anotbei. Genius 
was not become a vile and rulgar pretence, and they respected b 
others what they knew to be true ins}Hration b themselves. Tbey 
courted the applause of the multitude, but came to one aoothet Wt 
jndgmenc and anistance. When we see these writen working 
together on the same admirable productions, year after year, aa was 
the case with Beaumont and Fletcher, Middlcton and RowW, with 
Chapman, Deckar, and Joosoo, it reminds one of Arioalo's doquest ' 
apostrophe to the Spirit of Ancient Chitalry, when he has sealed hii ^ 
rival knights, Renaldo and Ferraw, on the tame horse. 

' Oh andcnt knlghtt of true and noble heart. 
They rivaU wcrt, one ftulh they liv'd not underi 
Bevdei, they felt thcit bodies d>rc^)y nnan 
Of blows late giren, and yet (behold a wonder) 
Thro' thick and thin, suspicion set apart, 
IJke ftieiid) tbey ride, and parted not asunder. 
Until the horse with double spurring drired 
Onto a way parted io two, airrrcd. • 

Mantoo's Antonio and Mellida is a tragedy of coosidenhle fiiree^ 
W-tad pathos : but b the most critical patU, the author fre(]nently bnaka 1 
' Sir John Msmnftos'i 



t 



<t Lucio and Andrugio, 
not bear a comparison 
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olT or flags withont any apparent reason but want of interest id hja 
subject ; and farther, the best and most alfecting situations and barats 
of feeling are too evidently imitations of Shakespear, Thug the 
unexpected meeting between Andrugio and Lucio, in the beginning 
of the third act, ie a direct counterpart of that between Lear and 
Keot, only much weakened : and the interview beiweeo Antonio and 
Mellida has a strong resemblance to the Btilt more affecting one 
between Lear and Cordelia, and is most wantonly disfigured by the 
sudden introduction of half a page of Italian rhymes, which givei the 
whole an air of burlesque. The converEat' 
again, after his defeat seems to Iniite, but 
with Richard the Second's remonstranc 
offered him consolation in his misfortunes 
loss to trace the alluGion to Romeo's conduct on being apprized of his 
baDiihment, in the termination of the following speech, 

'AHlamo, Each man takes hence life, but no man death: 
He's a good fellow, and keeps open house -. 
A thousand thousand ways lead to his gate, 
To his wide-mouthed porch : when niggard life 
Haih but one little, little wicket through. 
We wring ourselves into this wretched world 
To pule and weep, exclaim, to curse and rail. 
To fret and ban the fates. It ilritt tht earik 
Ai I da nmu. Antonio, curse thy birth, 
And die." 

The following short passage might be quoted as one of exquisite 
beauty and originality — 



» 






— ' As haiHng clasp'd a r 
Within my palm, the rose being ti 
My hand retains a little breath of sweet j 
So may man's trunk, his spirit slipp'd away. 
Hold still a faint perfume of his sweet gueit.' 

Act If. Srritf t. 



II The character of Felice in this play is an admirable satirical accom- 
paniment, and is the favourite character of this author ( in all probability 
his own), that of a shrewd, contemplative cynic, and sarcastic spectator 
in the drama of human life. It runs through all his plays, is shared 
by Quadratus and Lampatho in What vou Will (it is into the 
mouth of the last of these that he has put that fine mvective against 
the uses of philosophy, in the account of himself and his spaniel, ' who 
still slept while he baus'd leaves, tossed o'er the dunces, por'd on 
the old print'), and is at its height in the Fawn and Malevole, in 
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hi* PanuiuKer and MalcoDtent. These rvo cooiedie* are In* tt^ 
d'gmvra. The chvacvr of the Duke Haculet of Foran, dngioMd 
u the Paraiite, io the fim 0^" thete, i« well conaiDed ibron^uMt, mh 
great •erne, dignitjr, and tpirtt. He U ■ «wc cennmt of men ud 
ihiogt, aod raili at the world with cbuiuble tniternesi. He maj pot 
io * claim to a tort of famil; Ukeoew to the Duke, io Meaiurc for 
Meaiure : only the latter desccodi fioai his eieTaiion to watch ic 
■ecret OTer serioiu crime* ; the other is ooly a spy on private blliei. 
There ii loniethiDg in this can of character (at least in comedy — 
perhapt it neuiraliza the Edne and interest in tragedy], that fiodi i 
wonderfil reciprocity in the breast of the reader or audience. It 
fbrmi a kind of middle terra or point of union between the busy 
D the scene aod the inditTerent byestandet, innnuate* the plot, 
and suggests a number of good wholesome redectioos, for the lagacltf 
and honesty of which we do not fail to lake credit to ourBelres. We 
are let into its conklence, and hare a perfect reliance on its Eincerity. 
Our sympathy with it is without aay drawback ; for it has no part to 
perform itself, and 'is nothing, if not critlcaL' It is a sure card 
to play. We may doubt the motiycs of heroic actions, or dttTer abooi 
the just limits and extreme workings of the paaaions ; but the pro- 
/ (essed misanthrope is a character that no one need feel any scruple* 
\j va trusting, since the dislike of folly and knavery in th« abstract ii 
o knaves and fools with the wise and honest I Betide* the' 
iaatructivc moral vein of Hercules aa the Fawn or Parasitaster, which 
contains a world of excellent matter, most aptly and wittily deliFcredi 
there are two other characters perfectly bit otf, Goozago the old 

iirince of Urbino, and GranufTo, one of his lords in waitiog. The 
oquacious, good*humourcd, undieguised vanity of the one is excelleotly 
relieved by the silent gravity of the other. The wit of this last 
character (GranufTo) consists in his not speaking a word through the 
whole play ; he never contradicts what is said, and only assents by 
implication. He is a most infallible courtier, and follows the priDCe 
like his shadow, who thus graces his prelenaiona. 

' We would be private, only Faunus stay ^ he is a wise fellow, daugbtw, 
a very wise fellow, for hr is siili just of my opinion \ my Lord Grannffi^fl 
you may likewise stay, for I know you 'II say nothing.' 



1 



And again, a little farther on, he says — 

' Fautiui, this Granuffb is a right wise good lord, am; 
discourse, and never speaks ; his signs (o mc and men of profound r 
Instruct abundantly ; he begs suits with >igii>, gives thanks with si 
off hi< hat leisurely, maintains his beard learnedly, keeps his lust 
makes a nodding leg courtly, and lives happily.' — ' Silence,* repltea fa 
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* aa e;(Ccllenl modest grace j but eipecially btfore h> inilnicling a wisdom 
1 that of your Excellency.' 

The garculoua lelf-coniplaceDcy of this old lord is kept up id a vein 
of pleaaaDt humour i an instance of which might be given in his 
owning of Gome learned man, that ' though he was no duke, yet he 
was wise ; ' and the manner in which the others play upon this foible, 
and make him contribute to his own discomfiture, without his having 
the least sospicion of the plot against him, is full of icgenuiiy and 
counterpoint. In the last scene he says, very charactEriatically, 

' Of all creatures bieathing, I do hate those things that stmggle to seem 
wise, and yet are indeed veiy fools. I rrmember when I was a young man, 
in my father's days, there were four gallant spirits for resolution, as proper 
for body, as witty in discourse, as any were in Europe ; nay, Europe had 
not such. 1 was one of them. We four did all love one lady; a most 
chaste virgin she was ; wi all enjoyed her, and so enjoyed her, that, despite 
the strictest guard ivas set upon her, we had her at our plcasur 
it for her honour, and my credit. Where shall you find such w 
now a-days > Alas I how easy is it in these weaker times to cross lovr- 
tricks I Ha I ha ! ha ! Alas, alas ! I smile to think (I must confess with 
some glory to mine own wisdom), to think how I found out, and crossed, 
and curbed, and in the end made desperate Tiberio's love. Alas '. good 
filly youth, that dared to cope with age and such a beard I 

HrmUs. But what yet might your well-known wisdom think. 
If such a one, as being most severe, 
A most protested opposite to the match 

o young lovers; who having bair'd them speech. 



1 speak 

y fellows 



Allir 



i, all IT 



s, all n 



To plot their wished ends; even he himself 
Was by their cunning made the go-between, 
The only messenger, the token-carrier j 
Told them the times when they might titly mi 
N«y, shew'd the way to one another's bed ? " 



To which Gonzago repliei 



' May one have the sight of such a 
breathe such an egregious ass > Is thi 
aattira t How is it possible such a simplicity can 
our laughing at him, for God's sake; let folly's 
and to the ship of fools with him instantly. 

DanJaie. Of all these follies I arrest your grace.' 

Moli^re has built a play on nearly the earn 
not much superior to the present. Marst< 



strain of exulting dotage 
fellow for nothing 



Doth there 
foolish animal in rmm 
. exist t Let us not lose 
sceptte light upon him, 



has a fling at the psendo- critics and philosophe 



' foundation, which is 
, among other topics 




s of his time, 
«7 
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r«4io wefF ' foil ot wise Mwt and modem inamcw.' Tbu* be 
' frdgbu hiB Ship of Fools : 

. Yn, yMi but they got a uipencdcui all of than pmrcd 
mietvci either l^arei or madmen, and «o were let go : Aen *> none left 
r ship but ■ fen citizens that lei tbor mrr* kcc^ tbeii- Acp- 
books, lome philosophen. and a fe* crmn,- one of wbidi ctitio bu Int 
hit flesh nlih tithing at the meuurc of Plautiu' Ttne* ,- anothci ha* voawd 
J get the consumption of the Jongt, or to leave to poiterily the tne 
iphy and pronunciation of laughing. 
till. But nhat philotophcn ha' je i 
Dimdala, Oh very nrange fellowi) one knovti nothing, dun noi aicr he 
livev goei, «ca, freli. 

HjmfhaJert. A most intentible phiknophcr. 

DmJek. Another, that there is no piriciit time ; ind duA ant awt 
to-day and to-morron, a not the uune man ^ to that be tlut ymtidij 
owed money, to-day ovm DOlu ; becauK he a not the one ibhl 
Herad. Would that philoiophy bold good in la>T f 

HfTniri. But why has the Duke thui laboured to batr all the fsoli 
ihiuied out of hii dominions * 

DtKuM. Many, because he would play the fool alooe inlbout any linL' 

Jet IT. 

Motive has enlarged upon the nme topic 

t with more point or ctFeci. Nympt^oro's reatoos fiw derat> 
J bitiuelf to the kx generally, and Herculei's description of the 
diScrent qualilicaiiass of difTeretit nteii, will alw be fband to 
excellent specimens, both of Kyle aod matter. — The diaguiic of 
Hercules as the Fawn, is assumed Toluntarily, and be if coapuatifdy' 
3 calm and dispassiooaie observer of the times. Maletole' 
ill the Malcontent has been ft>rced upon him by 
injustice, and his infectiTes are accordingly 
Tiruleni. His satire does not * like a wild goose fly, tmciaiioed of 
any man,' but hat a Intter aod personal application. Take him in 
the words of the usorping Doke's accoimi of him. 

' This Malrrok ii one of the most prodigious aflectiaos thai era eoA- 
vcTscd with Nature ; a man, oi rather a monster, moec disooolctit A»a 
Ludfer when he was thrust out of the presence. His ^ipe tite is iriwati i hi r 
a* the grave, as far from any cocccnl as from heaven. Hh highest deligbl 
it to procure others veiaiion,and thrrein he thinks he truly serraHnrai} 
lor 'us his position, whosoever in thi« earth c30 be cimieMcd, isa sbie, 
and damned ; therefore does he afflict all, in that to wluch tbej an mim 
affected. 7*be elements struggle with him i his own sDol is at v maa ec 
with herself i his speech is haller.wQnhy at all hours. I like hin, &ilh i 
be gira good iotell^ence to my qarit, makes me oitdentaDd duac 
wtaknesKS which otbca' tkttay poUia^n. 

Hark ! they liog. 



Art IF. 

Mariagt Ftrrit m 

torn lor aerate ^^t 
Liipliuu of the ^^M 

be diaguiic of ^H 
s cMnparatifdy^^l 
etole'a (tiagoatf ^H 
tisuiuaiaoo ku ^^I 
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Enler Malevole, afirr lAe Swig. 

Piitra Jactma. See he come* 1 Now shsll jwj betr the extremity of a 

Malcontent; he is ai free as air; he blow* over eveiy man. And — Sir, 

Malfoi^. From the public place of much diuimiiJition, the church. 
PuUv Jaccma. What didit there ? 
MaltwU. Talk with a uiurer ; take up at interest. 
PUtn Jacmia. I wonder what religion thou an of? 
MalmaU. Of a toldier't tetigron. 

Firtra Janam. And what dost think makes most infidcti now * 
MairooU. Sects, sects, t am weary : would I were one of the Dulcc'i 
bounds. 

Pieinjanrm. Butv^iat's the common news abrtnd? TTiou dogg'sl 



ir still. 



', God 1 



MalrveU. Common news ) Why, i 
fare je well; common actioiu, flattery and coienage : common thingt, 
women and cuckolds.' Act I. Sena 5. 

In reading all this, one is loniehciw reminded perpetually of Ml. 
Kean's actiog : in Shaketpear we do doc often chink of him, except 
in thotc fians which he constantly acts, and in those one cannot 
forget him. I might observe on the abore passage, in excuse for 
toine bluntaeiBe* of style, that the ideal barrier between names and 
things seems to ha»e been greater then than now. Words have 
become innrument« of more importance than formerly. To mention 
certain actioas, is almost to participate in them, as if consciousoest 
were the same as guilt. The standard of delicacy varies at different 
periods, as it docs tn different countries, and is not a general test of ^' 
superiority. The French, who pique themselves (and justly, in 
some particulars) on their quickness of tact and refinement of breed- 
ing, say and do things which we, a plainer and coarser people, could 
Doi think of without a blush. What would seem gross allusions to 
us at preteni, were without offence to our ancestors, and many things 
passed for jests with chem, or matters of indifference, which would 
not now be eodured. Refinemenc of language, however, does not 
keep pace with simplicity of manners. The severity of criticism 
exercised in otir theatres towards some unfortanatc straggling phrase* 
in the old comedies, is but ao ambiguous compliment to the immaculate 
purity of modem times. Marston's style was by no means more 
guarded than that of his contemporaries. He was also much more of 
a free-tbinker than Marlowe, and there is a frequent, and not unfavour- 
able allusion in his works, to later sceptical opinioas. — In the play of 
the Malcontent we meet with an occasional mixture of comic gaiety, 
to relieve the more serious and painful budness of the scene, as in the 
easy loquacious effrontery of the old iniriguanle Maquetella, and it 
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the ludicrous facility with which the iiUe courtierc avoid or seek the 
notice of Malevole, it he ii in oc out of favour ; but the geoeral tone 
and import of the piece is severe and moral. The plot is eomewhal 
too intricate and too often changed {like the shifting of a tcene), lo 
as to break and fritter away the interest at the end ; bat the part of 
Aurelia, ihc Duchess of Pietro Jacomo, a dissolute and proud-«pirited 
woman, is the highest strain of Maraton's pen. The scene in patii- 
cular, in which she receives and exults in the supposed news of her 
husband's death, is nearly uneq^ualled id boldness of conception and 
in the unrestrained force of passion, taking away not only the 
consciousness of guilt, but overcoming the sense of shame.' 

Next to Marston, I must put Chapman, whose name i* better 
known as the translator of Homer than as a dramatic wiher. He is, 
like Marston, a philosophic observer, a didactic reasooer : but he has 
both more gravity in his tragic style, and more levity in h's comic 
vein. His Bussy d'Ambois, though not without interest or some 
. fancy, is rather a collection of apophthegms or pointed sayings in the 

~^ form of a dialogue, than a poem or a tragedy. In his verses the 
oracles have not cca.ied. Every other line is an axiom in morais— a 
libel on mankind, if truth is a libel. He is too stately for a wit, in 
his serious writings — too formal for a poet. Bussy d'Ambois is 
founded on a French plot and French manners. The characier> 
from which it derives its name, is arrogant and ostentatious to an 
unheard-of degree, but full of nobleness and lofty spirit. His pride 
and unmeasured pretensions alone take away from his real merit ; and 
by the quarrels and intrigues in which they involve him, bring about 
the catastrophe, which has considerable grandeur and imposing effect, 
in the manner of Seneca. Our author aims at the highest things in 
poetry, and tries in v^n, wanting imagination and passion, to till up 

*/ the epic moulds of tragedy with sense and reason alone, so that he 
often runs into bombast and torgidity — is extravagant and pedantic at 
one and the same time. From the nature of the plot, which turns 
upon a love intrigue, much of the philosophy of this piece relates to 
the character of the sex. Milton 



I 









But old Chapman professes to have found the clue to it, and wiodf ] 
his uncouth way through all the labyrinth of love. Its decpetl j 
recesses ' hide nothing from his view.' The close intrigues of court I 
policy, the subtle workings of the human soul, move before him like 1 
a sea dark, deep, and glittering with wrinkles for the smile of beauty. T 



I See the conctuiioa or Leci 
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Fulkc Grenlli: alone could go beyond liim in gravicy 3nd mystery. 
The playa of the latter (Mustaplia and Alaham) are abiuuse as the 
mysteries of old, and his ttyle inesTplicable as the riddieii of the Sphinx. 
As an ioHtance of his lore for the obscure, the marrellouB, and 
impossible, he calls up ' the ghoBt of one of the old kings of Ormua,' 
as prologue to one of his tragedies ; a very reverend and inscrutable 
persoDage, who, we may be sure, blabs do living secrets. Chapmao, 
in his other pieces, where he lays aside the gravity of (he philosopher 
and poet, discovers an unexpected comic vein, distinguished by equal 
truth of nature and lively good humour. I cannot say that this 
character pervades any one of his entire comedies ; but the intro- 
ductory sketch of Monsieur D'Olive is the undoubted prototype of 
that light, flippant, gay, and infinitely delightful class of character, 
of the professed roeo of wit and pleasure about town, which we have 
in »uch perfection in Wycherley and Congreve, such as Sparlcish, 
Witwoud and Petulant, Sec both in the sentiments and in the style of 
writbg. For example, take the last scene of the first act. 

' Enler D"OIive. 
RJmderiqut. What, Monsieur D'Oliw, the only admirer of vrit and gotrf 

D'O/hie. Morrow, witi : raoirow, good vrits; my little parcels of wit, I 
have rods in pickle for you. How dost. Jack i may I call thee, sir, Jwck 
jttf 

Mugtrsn. You may, sir ; sir 's as commendable an addition as Jack, for 
ought 1 kno«. 

D'OI. I know It, Jack, and as common too. 

RfieJ. Go to, you may covet -, wc have taken notice of your embrtrideied 

D'Ol. Look you : by heaven thou 'rt one of the maddest bitter slaves in 
Europe^ I do but wonder how I made shift to love thee alt this while. 

RMd. Go to, what might such a parcel-gilt cover be "Otth .' 

Mag. Perhap* more than the whole piece beside. 

IXOI. Good i'Uth, but bitter. Oh, you mad slavei, I think you had 
Sat)^ to rour siret, yet I must love you, I must take pleasure in you, and 
i' faith tell me, how is't P live I sec you do, but how ? but how, wits ? 

Rked. Faith, as you see, like poor younger brothers. 

D'Ol. By your wits? 

Mag. Nay, not turned poets neither. 

D'OL Good in sooth t but indeed (o say truth, time was when the tons 
of the Mutes had the privilirge to live only by their wits, but times are 
altered, Monopolici are now called in, and wit 9 become a free trade for 
all sons to live by : lawyers live by wLt, and they live worihipfully : loldlerB 
live by wit, and they live honourably : panders live by wi^ and they lire 
honestly: in a word, there are but few trades but live by wit, only biwdi 
and midwivcs live by women's labours, as fools and fiddlers do by making 
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mirth, pages and parasites by making legs, painter 
nuking mouths and facrs : ha, does 't well, nits t 

Rhad. Faith, thou followeit a figure in thy jests, as country gentlemea. J 
foDon (aihions, when they be vrom threadbare. 1 

D'OL Well, well, let's leave these wit skinnishes, and say when shall | 

Mug. How think you, are we not met now > 

D'OL Tush, man ! 1 mean at my chamber, where we may take free I 
use of ourselves ^ that is, drink sack, and talk satire, and let our nits run I 
the wild-goose chase over court and country. 1 will hare my chamber the I 
rendezvous of all good wits, the shop of good words, the mint of good I 
jests, an ordinary of fine discourse \ critics, essayists, linguists, poets, a; 
other professors of that faculty of wic, shall, at certain hours i' th' d:,, 
resort thither ; it shall be a second Sorbonnc, where all doubts or difiereQCCt ] 
of learning, honour, duellism, criticism, and poetry, shall be disputed: 
how, wits, do ye fallow the court still ? 

RMd. Close at heels, sir j and I can tell you, you have much t< 
lo your stare, that you do not so too. 

D'Ot. As why, wits? as why ' 

Rhtd. Why, sir, the court "s as 'twere the stage ; and they that have a 
good suit of parts and qualities, ought to press thither to grace them, and 

D'OL Tush, let the court follow me : he that soars too near die sun, 
melts his wings many times; as I am, I possess myself, I enjoy my liberty, 
my learning, my wit : as for wealth and honour, let 'cm go j I 'II Dot Imc 
my learning to be a lord, nor my wit to be an alderman. 

Mug. Admirable D'Olive I 

D'OL And what I you stand gating at this comet here, and admire it, I 
dare say. 

Rhod. And do not you .' 

D'Ol. Not I, I admire nothing but wil. 

RJiod. But I wonder how she entertains time in that solitary cell : does 
she not take tobacco, think you .' 

D'OL She does, she docs : others make it their physic, she makes it her 
food : her sister and she take it by turn, fint one, then the other, and 
Vandome ministers to them both. 

Mug. How layest thou bj' that Helen of Greece the Countess's sistctr 
there vFere a paragon. Monsieur D'Olive, to admire and marry too. 

D'Ol Not for me. 

RAod. No i what exceptions lie against the choice ? 

D'OL Tush, tell me not of choice ; if I stood affected that way, I wouU 
choose my wife as men do Valentines, blindfold, or draw cuts for them, 
for so I shall be sure not to be deceived in choosingi for take this of me, 
there 's ten times more deceit in women than in horse-flesh ; and I say still, 
±y wetl-pac'd chamber-maid is (he only fashion ; if she groifl 
ome, give her but sixpence to buy her a haod-baskct, and 
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charge of a coach, nith ihr appurtenances, horEct, men, and t^o forth : and 
then 10 have a man's house pestered with a whole country of guests, grooms, 
panden, waiting-raaids, ice. I careful to please my wife, she careless to 
displease me j shrewish If she be honesty intolerable if she be wise; 
imperious as an empress ; all she does must be law, all she says gospel : 
oh, what a penance (is to endure her ! I glad to forbear stilt, all to keep 
her loyal, and yet perhaps when all ~s done, my heir shall be like my horse- 
keeper ; fie on 't ! the very (hought of marriage were able to cool the 
hottest liver in France. 

RJi^. Well, 1 durst venture twice the price of your gilt conej's wool, 
we ihall have you change your copy ere a twelvemonth's day. 

Mug. We must have you dubb'd o th' order ; there "s no remedy : you 
that have, unmarried, done such honourable service in the commonwealth, 
mult needs receive the honour due to 't in marriage. 

RAtd. That he may do, and never marry. 

D'Ol. As how, wits ? i" faith as how > 

R/ud. For if he can prove his father was free o' th" order, and that he 
was his father's son, then, by the laudable custom of the city, he may be a 
cuckold by his father's copy, and never serve for 't. 

D'Ol. Ever good i" feith > 

Mug. Nay how can he plead ihal, when 'tis as well knoum his father 
died a bachelor i 

DOI. Bitter, in verity, bitter ! But good still in its kind, 

RAad. Go to, we must have you follow the lantern of your forefathers. 

Mug. His forefathers ? S'body, had he more fathers than one ? 

D'Ol. Why, this is right; here's wit canvast out on's coat, Into's 
jacket : the string sounds ever well, that rubs not too much o' th' frets : I 
must love your wits, I must take pleasure in you. Farewell, good nitii 
you know my lodging, make an enand thither now and then, and save 
your ordinary; do, wits, do. 

Mug. We shall be troublesome t'ye. 

D'Ol. O God, sir, you wrong me, to think I can be troubled with wit : 
I love a good wit as 1 love myself: if you need a brace or two of crowns 
at any time, address but your sonnet, it shall be at sufficient as your bond 
at all times : I carry half a score biitts in a cage, shall ever remain at your 
call. Farewell, wits ; farewell, good wits. [£xil. 

Rkod. Farewell the true map of a gull i by heaven he shall to ih' court 1 
'tis the perfect model of an impudent upstart; the compound of a poet and 
a lawyer ; he shall sure to ih' court. 

Mug. Nay, for God's sake, let's have no fools at court. 

Rkoil. He shall to 't, that 's certain. The Duke had a purpose to di»- 

Ktch some one or other to the French king, to entreat him to send for the 
dy of his niece, which the melancholy Earl of St. Anne, her husband, 
hath kept so long unburied, as meaning one grave should entomb himself 
and her together. 

Mag. A very irorthy subject for an embassage, as D'Olive is for an 
embassador agent ; and 'tis as suitable to his brain, as his parcel-gilt beaver 
to hit fool's head. 
^^ RAid. Well, it shall gg hard, but he shall be employed. Oh, 'tis a most 
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r Aape nirii emplopnent for him, >> that he hirnielf ihall have no lew rao- 

■ tcBtmeDl, in making mir^ lo ibe whole coart, than the Duke and the 

W whole ctrun (hall have pleasure in enjoying his pretence. A knare, if he 

' be rich, ■■ lit to make an officer, at a fool, if he be a knare, is (it to make 
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Hi» May-Day it not to good. All Fools, The Widow*! Ti 
and Eaitward Hoe, are comediet of £reat merit, (paracularty 
list). The firit in borrowed a good deal from Tereoce, and the 
character of Valnio, an accomplished lakr, who paase* with hii 
latber for a person of the greateat economy and nisticily of manoer), 
ia Jan excellent idea, executed with spirit. Eastward Hoe was 
written in conjuuciion with ficn Jodsod and Martton; and for his 
■hare in it, on account of some allusions to the Scotch, just after the 
sccnsioD of James i. our author, with his fnendB, had nearly lost his 
car*. Such were the notions of poetical justice it) those days ! The 
behaviour of Ben JoT)son's mother on this occasion is remarkable. 
'On his release from prison, he gave an entertainment to his friends, 
among whom were Camden and Selden. In the midst of the enter- 
tainment, his mother, more an antique Roman than a Briton, drank to 
him, and shewed him a paper of poison, which she intended to 
have given him in bis liquor, having iirst taken a poriioo of it herself, 
if the iwntmce for his punishment had been executed.' This play 
conuins the first idea of Hogarth's Idle and Industrious Apprentices. 

It remains for mc to say something of Webster and Deckar. For 
these two writers I do not know how to shew my regard and admira- 
tion sufllcieiilly. Noble-minded Webster, gentle-hearted Deckar, 
how mav I hope to * express ye unblam'd,' and repay to your 
neglected mana lomc part of the debt of gratitude I owe for proud 
■nd MiDthing recollections i I pass by the Appius and Virginia of 
the former, which is however a good, sensible, solid tragedy, cast in a 
I fnme-work of the most approved models, with little to blame or praise 
in it, except the affecting speech of Appius to Virginia just before he 
kills her ; at well aa Deckar's Wonder of a Kingdom, his Jacomo 
Gentili, that truly ideal character of a magni&cent patron, and .Old 
Fortuiuiut and his Wisbiag-cap, which last has the idle gurality of 
age, with the freshness and gaiety of youth still upon its cheek aod in 
hs heart. These go into the conunaa catalogue, and are lost id the 
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crowd ; but Webster's Viltoria CoromboDa I cannot so «oon part 
\riih ; and old boneet Deckar'a Signior Orlando Friscobaldo I shall 
forget ! I became only of late acquainted with this last- 
mentioned worthy character j but the bargain between us is, I trust, 
for RTe. We someumes regret that we had not sooner met with 
characters like these, that seem to raise, revive, and give a new zest 
to our being. Vain the complaint! Wc shoulJ never have known 
their value, if we had not known them always : they are old, very old 
acquaintance, or we should not recognise them at first sight. We 
only find in books what is already written within 'the red-leaved . 
tablea of our hearts.' The pregnant materials are there; 'the pangi, \J 
the iniernal pangs ate ready ; and poor humanity's afflicted will 
struggling in vain with ruthless destiny.' But the reading of line 
poetry may indeed open the bleeding wounds, or pour balm and coo- 
»olarion into them, or sometimes even close them up for ever ! Let 
any one who has never known cruel disappointment, nor comfortable 
hopes, read the first scene between Orlando and Hippolito, in Deckar's 
play of the Honest Whore, and he will see nothing in it. But I 
think few persons will be entirely proof against such passages as some 
of the following. 

' Enter Orlando Fritcobaldo. 

Omnei. Signior Friscobaldo. 

HipelilB. Friscobaldo, oh ! pray call him, and leave me ( wc two have 
business. 

Carob. Ho, Signior ! Signior Friscobaldo, the Lord Hipolilo. [£jtrtw(, 

Orlanda. My noble Lord! the Lord Hipolilo t The Duke's son I his 
brave daughter's brave husband '. Hot* does your honour 'd Lordship i 
Does your nobility remember so poor a gentleman as Signior Orlando 
Friscobaldo ? old mad Orlando ? 

Hif. Oh, Sir, our friends \ they ought to be unto us as our jewels j a^ 
dearly valued, being locked up and unseen, as when we wear them in our 
bands. I see, Friscobaldo, age hath not command of your blood j for all 
time's »ckle hath gone over you, you are Orlando still. 

Orl. Why, my Loni, are not the fields mown and cut down, and stript 
bare, and yet vrcar ihcy not pied coals again ? Though my head be like 
a leek, white, may not my heart be like the blade, green ? 

Hip. Scarce can I read the stories on your brow. 
Which age hath writ (here ; you look youthful still. 

Orl. I eat snakes, my Lord, 1 eat snakes. My heart shall never have a 
wrinkle In it, so long as 1 can cry Hem \ with a clear voice. • ♦ 

Hip. You are the happier man, Sir. 

Orl. May not old Friscobaldo, my Lord, be merry now, ha ? I have a 
little, have all things, have nothing : 1 have no wife, I have no child, have 
chick, and why should I not be in my jocundare ! 
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tS^ b jFMK wife then dcpaned f 

OrL Sbc'f u old dwella in tiMse higfa oomatin, frt not fion me 
here, die '« hen ; a good coopk ut Mldom ported. 

Mt^. Von had a daaghtn, too, Sr, had yoa dm ? 

Or/. Oh, nijr Lord 1 thii old tree had one brandi, lad hot one hnnct 
growing out of it^ i( wai young, it wax (air, it was mak: I ptoned i 
daily, drcft it carefully, kept i( fVoin the wind, belp'd it fo tbe sun j yet far 
all my skill in planting, it grew crooked, it bore cntn; I liew"d if ' ~ 
What '( become of it, I neither know nor care. 

Hif. Then can I tell you what 'i become of 

Or£ So 'twat long ago. 

Hif. Her name, I think, wat Belbfrant { ibe '■ de*d. 

Orl. Ha \ dead > 

Kf. Yei, what of her wax left, not worth the keeping, 
Even in my sight, was thrown into a grare. 

OtL Dead \ my last and beit peace go with her ' I tec death ~» a gc 
trencherman ; he can eat coarse homely meat as well a> the daintiest— 
b ihe dead .* 

Hif. She'xium'd to earth. 

OtL Would the were turned to Heaven. Umph \ \% she dead ? I . 
glad the world has Ion one of his idols : no whoreinanger will at midnigbl 
beat ai the doors : in her grave sleep all my diame and her own ; and ifl 
my uirrowi, and all her sins. 

Hif. I 'ra gUd you are wan, not marble ; you are made 
Of man's best temper ^ there are now good hopes 
That all these heaps of ice about your heart. 
By which a father's love was frozen up. 
Are thaw~d in those sweet show'rs (ctch'd from your eye-. 
We are ne>r like angels till our passiani die. 
She is not dead, but lives under worse tale ; 
I think she 's poor ; and more to dip her vriogs 
Her husband at this hoiir lies in the jail. 
For killing of a man : to save hii blood. 
Join all your force with mine ; mine shall be shown, 
The getting of his life preserves your own. 

On, In my daughter you will say ! Does she live then .' I am sonf 
I wasted tears upon a harlot \ but the be« is, I have a handkerchief 
drink them up, soap can wash them all out again. Is she poor '. 

Hif. Trust me, I think she is. 

Orl. Then she 's a right strumpet. I never knew one of their trade i4(k 
two yean together -, sieves can hold no water, nor harlots hoard up money: 
taverns, tailors, bawds, panders, fiddlers, swaggerers, fools, and knaves, do 
ill wait upon a common harlot's trencheij she is the galtypot to which 
these drones fly : not for love to the pot, but for the sweet suclcel in it, ber 
money, her money. 

Hif. I almost dare pawn my word, her bosom gi 
makes ; when did you see her ? 

Orl. Not seventeen 

Hif. Is your hate w 
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Orl. OldcTj it has a white head, and ihall never die 'till ahe be buried i 
her wrongs shall be \ay bed-fdlow. 

Hip. Work yet his life, since in it lives her Uxat. 

Orl. No, let him harg, and half her infamy departs out of the world ; 
I hate him for her : he taught her first to taste poison ; I hate her for her- 
self, because she retiised my physic. 

Hip. Nay, but Friscobaldo. 

Orl. I detest her, I defy both, she "» not mine, she "» — 

Hip. Hear her but apeak. 

Orl. I love no mermaids, I'll n 

Hip. You 're now beyond all re 
being poor .' 

Orl. 'Til foolery i relieve her? Were her cold limbs Biretcht out upon 
a bier, I wotild not sell (his dirt under my nails, lo buy her an houf't 
breath, nor give this hair, unless it were to choak her. 

Hip. Fare you well, for I 'll trouble you no more. [Exit. 

Orl. And fair you well. Sir, go thy ways ; we have few lords of thy 
making, that love wenches for their honesty. — 'Las, my girl, art thou poor > 
Poverty dwells next door to despair, there 's but a wall between them : 
despair is one of hell's catchpoles, and lesi that devil arrest her, I 'II to herj 
yet she shall not know me ; she shall drink of my wealth as be^ars do of 
running water, freely ^ yet never know from what fountain's head ii flows. 
Shall a silly bird pick her own breast to nourish her young ones : and can 
a father lee hii child starve f That wen hard : the pelican does it, and 
■hall not I >' 

The re« of the character a aa«werab1e to the begbniDg. The 
execution it, throughout, a» exact as the conception is new and 
masterly. There h the least colour possible used; the pencil drags; 
the canvas is almost seen through : but then, what precision of outline, 
what truth and purity of tone, what firmnesa of hand, what marking 
of character ! The words and answers all along are so true and 
pertinent, that we seem to see the gestures, and to hear the lone with 
which they are accompanied. So when Orlando, disguised, says to 
his daughter, ■ You '11 forgive me,' and she replies, * I am not marble, 
I forgive you;' or again, when she introduces him to her husband, 
•aying aimply, ' It is my father,' there needs no stage-direction to 
supply the [eleDtiog tones of voice or cordial frankness of manner 
witji which these words are spoken. It is as if there were some fine 
an to chisel thought, and to embody the inmost movements of the 
Bund in erery-day actions and familiar speech. It has been asked, 

'Oh I who can paint 
Or make him feel a 

But this difficulty is here in a manner overcome. Simplicity and 
extravagance of Kyle, homeliness and t^uainmesi, tragedy and comedy, 
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Al mc each bold and jeering count en nice 

Darted forth scorn ; to her, a if she had been 

Some tower unvanqui&hed, tvould they all vail ,• 

'Gainst me iwoln rumour hoisted every sail. 

She crown 'd with reverend praises, pass'd by them ; 

I, though with face mask'd, could not 'scape the hem ; 

For, as if heav'n had set strange marks on whores. 

Because they ihould be pointing- stocks to man, 

Drest up in civilest shape, a courtesan. 

Let her walk lainr-like, noteless, and unknown, 

Vet she 's betray'd by some trick of her own." 

Perhaps this sort of appeal to matter of fact and popular opiatoo, h 
more convincing than the scholastic subtleties of the Lady in Comut. 
The maoQcr too, in which Infclice, the wife of Hippoliio, is made 
acqaainted with her husband's infidelity, is lonely dramatic ; and in the 
scene where she convicts him of his injustice by taxing herself with 
incoDtinence first, and then turning bis most galling reproaches to her 
into upbraidings against his own conduct, she acquits herself with 
infinite spirit and address. The contrivance, by which, in the first 
part, after being supposed dead, she is restored to life, and married 
to Hippoliio, though perhaps a little far-fetched, is affecting and 
romantic. There is uncommon beauty in the Duke her father's 
description of her sudden illness. In reply to Infelice's declaration 
on reviving, ' 1 'm well,' he says, 

' Thou wert not so e'en now. Sickness' pale hand 
Laid hold on thee, ev'n in the deadit of feasting : 
And when a cup, crown'd with thy lover's health. 
Had touch "d thy lips, a sensible cold dew 
Stood on thy cheeks, as if that death had wept 
To see such beauty altered,' 

Candida, the good-natured man of this pJay, is a character of 
inconceivable quaintness and simplicity. His patience and good- 
humour cannot be disturbed by any thing. The idea (for it is 
nothing but an idea) is a droll one, and is well supported. He is not 
only resigned to Injuries, but ■ turns them,' as Faletatf says of diseases, 
'into commodities.' He is a patient Grizzel out of petticoats, or a 
Petruchio reversed. He is as determined upon winking at affronts, 
and kcepmg out of scrapes at all events, as the hero of the Taming of 
a Shrew is bent upon picking quarrels out of straws, and signalizing 
his manhood without the smallest provocation to do so. The sudden 
turn of the character of Candido, on his second marriage, is, however, 
as amusing as it is unexpected. 

Matheo, 'the high-flying' husband of Bellafront, is a masterly 
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The Bellafroot and Viitoria Corombona of these two exeelle 
writers, shew their different powers and turn of mind. The one 
ail Boftneasi the other 'all fire and air.' The faithful wife of Mathi 
sits at home drooping, ' like the female doTc, the whilst her goldt 
couplets are dieclosed ' ; while the insulted and persecuted Vitlot 
darts killing scorn and pernicious beauty at her enemies. This Whi 
Devil {as she is called) is made fair as the leprosy, dazzling as tl 
lightning. She is dressed like a bride in her wrongs and her revcng 
Id the trial-scene in particular^ her sudden indignant answers to cl 
questions that are asked her, startle the hearers. Nothing 



1 of this 



be 



imagined liner than the whole conduct and concepttoi 

n of her accusers and of herself. The sincerity of her 



than her 

sense of guilt triumphs over the hypocrisy of their affected and official 
contempt fo: it. In answer to the charge of having receiyed letters 
from the Duke of firachiano, she says. 



» 



' Grant I was tempted : 
Condemn you me, for that the Duke did love n 
So may you blame some fair and chrystal river. 
For that some melancholic distracted man 
Hath drown'd himself in 't.' 



And again, when 
death, and shewing n 



:harged with being accessary to her husband's 



h 



(he coolly replies, 

'Had I foreknown hit death as you luggeit, 
I would have beapoke my mourning.' 

Iq the closing scene with her cold-blooded assassins, Lodovico and 
Gaiparo, she speaks daggers, and might almost be supposed to 
exorcise the murdering iiend out of these true devils. Every word 
probes lo the quick. The whole scene is the sublime of contempt 
and indifference. 

' Filtoria. If Florence be i" th' Court, he would not kill me. 
Catparo. Fool ! princes give rewards with their own hands, 
But death or punishment by the hands of others. 

Ltdavico {7i Flamineo). Sirra, you once did strike me; , 

I '11 strike you 
Unto the centre. 

Flam. Thou 'It do i( like a hangman, a base hangman, 
Not like a noble fellow ; for ihou see'il 
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I cannoi strikE again. 

Ltd. Dart laugh ? 

Flam. Would'at have mc d 

Gaip. Recommend youreelf to Heaven. 

Flam. No, I will cany mine o»>n cotnmcndalions thither. 

Led. Oh ■ could I kill you forty times a-day. 
And use 'c four years together, '(were too little ; 
Nought grieves, but that you are too few to feed 
The famine of our vengeance. What do'st think on ? 

Flam. Nothing; of nothing: leave thy idle qu«lioni — 
I am i' th' way to study a long ulence. 
To prate were idle i I remember nothing j 
There's nothing of so infinite vexation 
As man's ovro thoughts. 

Lad. O thou glorious strumpet ! 
Could I divide thy breath from this pure air 
When 'l leaves thy body, I would tuck it up. 
And breathe 't upon some dunghill. 

I^M. Car. You my death's-man ! 
Mcthinke thou dost not look horrid enough ; 
Thou hast too good a face id be a hangman : 
If thou bi-, do thy office in tight form -, 
Fall down upon thy knees, and ask forgiveness. 

Lnd. O ! thou hast been a most prodigious comet ; 
But I 'II cut oir your train : kill the Moor first. 

yit. C»r. Vou shall not kill her first ; behold my breast ; 
I will be waited on in death : my servant 
Shall never go before me. 

Gtttp. Are you so brave ? 

yit. Cor. Yea, I shall welcome death 
As princes do some great embassadours { 
I 'II meet thy weapon half way. 

Lad. Thou dost not tremble I 
Methinks, fear should dissolve thee into air. 

yit. Car. O, thou art deceiv'd, I am too true a woman ' 
Conceit can never kill me. I'll tell thee what, 
I will not in my death shed one base tear ; 
Or if look pale, for want of blood, not fear. 

Caip. {To Zanche). Thou art my task, black (iiry, 

Zanche. I have blood 
As red as either of theirs I Wilt drink some > 
'TIS good for the falling-sickness : 1 am proud 
Death cannot alter my complexion. 
For I idiatt ne'er look pale. 

Led. Strike, strike. 
With a joint motion. 

m. Ctr. 'Twas a maniy blow : 
The nett thou giv'st, murther some sutking Infant, ' 

And then thou wilt be famous.' 
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Sach ate some of" the tirribU gracit of the obscure, forgotten 
Webeter. There are other parts of this play of a less violent, more 
iubdued, and, if it were possible, even deeper character ; such is the 
declaratioD of divorce pronounced by Brachiano on hia wife; 

' Vourhand ni kiss: 
This is the latest ceremony of my love ; 
I'll never more live wilh you," &c. 

which is in the manner of, and equal to, Deckar's finest thlags : — 
and others, in a quite dijferenc style of fanciful poetry and bewildered 
passion ; such as the lamentation of Cornelia, his mother, for the 
death of Marcello, and the parting scene of Brachiano ; which would 
be as fine as Shakespear, if they were not in a great measure borrowed 
from his inexhaustible store. In the former, after Flamineo hai 
■tabbed his brother, and Hortensio comes io, Cornelia exclaims, 

' Aias ! he is not dead ; he 's in a trance. 
Why, here's nobody shall get any thing by his deaih ; 
Let me call him again, for God's take. 

Hot. I would you were deceiv'd. 

Corn. O you abuse me, you abuse me, you abuse mc '. How many have 
gone away thus, for want of 'tendance ? Rear up 's head, rear up's head; 
his bleeding inward will kill him. 

Hot. Vou ice he is departed. 

Cent. Let me come to him; give me him as he is. If he be tum'd to 
earth, let me but give him one hearty kin, and you shall put us both into 
one coffin. Fetch a looking -glass : see if his breath will not stain it ; or 

tull out some feathers from my pillow, and lay them to his lips. Will you 
>sc him for a little pains-taking P 
Har. Your kindest office is to pray for him. 

Corn. Alas \ 1 would not pray for him yet. He may live to lay me 
i* th' ground, and piay for me, if you 'II let me come to him. 

Enttr BnchiaiKi, ali armtd, iirvi tkt Btarer, iviii Flamineo ami Page, 
Brach. Was this yout handy-work ? 
tUm. It was my misfortune. 

Corn. He lies, he lies; he did not kill him. These have killed him, 
that would not let him be better looked to. 
Brat/i. Have comfort, my griev'd molher. 
Cern. O, you screech-owl ! 
Hot. Forbear, good madam. 
Corn. Let me go, let me go. 

1{SAt ram la Flamineo iviih Air tnift Jravin, and cosdag to Mm, 
Uti ilfaO). 
The God of Heav'n fordve thee t Dost not wonder 
1 pray for thee } 1 "11 tell thee what 's the reason : 
. : 
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I h>rt (carcc brtath to number twenty it 

I "d not tatnd that in euning. Fare thee wel) '. 

Half of thyself lie; there ; and tnay'it thou Ure 

To fill an hour-glus with hit moulder'd axhea. 

To tell how thou ihould'it spend the ti 

In bleai rrpcntancc. 

Brac/i. Mother, pray tell me. 
How came he by his death ? What was the quaml ^ 

CoTH. Indeed, my younger boy preium'd too much 
Upon his manhood, gave him bitter wordi. 
Drew his «vrord tint j and so, I Icnow not hon, 
For T wai out of my wits, he fell with 'a head 
Just in my bosom. 

Pag*. This IS not true, madam. 

Corn. I pr'ythee, peace. 
One arrow s grai'd already: it were vain 
To lose thisj for that will ne'er be found again,' 

This is a good deal borrowed from Lear ; but the inmott folds ( 
the human heart, the Eudden turns and windings of the foodeit affec- 
D laid open with so masterly and origidal a hand, that it 
! the occasional imitations as unnecessary as they art 
evident. The scene where the Duke discovers that he is {wisonedi . 
is as follows, and equally fine. 

' Bmch. Oh ! I am gone already. The infection 
Fliei to the brain and heart. O, thou strong heart. 
There '» lush a covenant 'tween the world and thee. 
They're loih to pan. 

Gtwanm. O my most lov'd father ! 

Brac/i. Remove the boy away: 
Where '3 this good woman ! Had 1 infinite worlds. 
They were too little for thee. Must I leave thee ? 

(r* Viitoriji). 
What »»y you, screech-owls. (To tit Pkfiic' - • -' 

i*Ar- Mom deadly. 

Bra^M. Most corrupted politic hangman ! 
You kill without book j but your an to save 
Fails you as oft as rreat men's needy friends : 
I that have ^ven lire 10 offending slaves. 
And wretched murderrrs, have I not power 
To lengthen mine own a twclve-montn ' 
Do not kiss me, for 1 shall poison thee. 
This unaion is sent from the great Duke of Floteoce. 

Frjnctiit Jt MtSa {in i&igKiti). Sir, be of oimfbn. 

AntrA. Oh thou soil natural death ' thai art }oinl-Iwin 
To sweetest slumber ' — no rough-bearded eomet 
Sures on thy mild departure : the dull owl 
Beau not against thy casement -. the house wolf 
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Sctna not ihy carrion. Pity winds thy cors*. 
Whilst horror waitt on princes. 

Fit. Car. I am lost for ever. 

Braci. Hovr miserable a thing it is to die 
"Mongst women howling ! What are ihoie? 

Fiam. Franciscans. 
They have brought the extreme unction. 

Brach. On pain of death let no man name death to me : 
It is a word most infinitely terrible. 
Withdraw into our cabinet.' 

The deception practised upon him by Lodovico and Gasparo, 
who offer him the sacrament in the diGguise of Monks, and then 
discover themselves to damn him, is truly diabolical and ghastly. 
But the genius that suggested it was as profound as it was lofty. 

iWhen they are at first introduced, Flanuneo says, 
I ' Sec, sec bow firmly he doth fix his eye 

\ Upon the crucifix." 

I'd which VittoHa answers, 



' Oh, hold it constant; 
It settles his wild spirits i and so his eyes 
Meit into lean.- 



The Duchess of Maify is not, in my judgment, quite so spirited or 
etfeciua] a performance as the White Devil. But it is distinguished 
by the same kind of beauties, clad in the same terrors. I do not 
know but the occasional strokes of passion are even profounder and 
more Shaketpeaiian ; but the story is more laboured, and the horror 
is accumulated to an overpowering and insupportable height. How- 
ever appailing to the imagination and finely done, the scenes of the 
madhouse to which the Duchess is condemned with a view to unsettle 
her reason, and the interview between her and her brother, where he 
gives her the supposed dead hand of het husband, exceed, to my 
thinking, the jutt bounds of poetry and of tragedy. At least, the 
merit is of a kind, which, however great, we wish to be rare. 
A scries of such exhibitions obtruded upon the senses or the imagina- 
tion must tend to stupefy and harden, rather than to exalt the fancy 
or meliorate the heart. I »peak this under correction ; but I hope 
the objection is a venial common-place. In a different style altogether 
are the directions she gives about her children in her last struggles j 
' I prythee, took thou giv'sl my little boy 

Some lyrop for his cold, and let the girl 

Say her pray'rs ere the sleep. Now what death you please — ' 
i her Ian word, 'Mercy,' which she recovers just strength enough 
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to pronounce ; het proud answer lo her lornwnton:, wbo t 
witli her degradation and misery—' But 1 am Duchew of '. 
Mill*' — a» if the heart losr up, like a serpent coiled, to ( 
indignities put upon it, and being struck at, struck again ; 
(taggering reflection her brother makes on her death, ' Cover li 
face : my eyee dazzle : she died young ! ' Bosola rcplir 




' I think not so ; her infelicity 
Scem'd to hare ytan too many. 

F/rJinend. She and I were twin* : 
And ihould I die this instant, I had liv'd 

This is not the bandying of idle wordi and rbc 
places, but the wnthiog and conflict, and tbe i 
man's nature with itself ! 

The Revenger's Tragedy, by Cyril To&nKcr, 
drama c<]ual to tliese and to Shaketpear, in 'the dazzin^ 1 
■mpaniofted argument,' in pregtiant illnEttation, and in iboac p 
reacbea ofdiowghi, which lay open tbe •oul of feeSog. Tbe f 
the whole, doet oat aoawer to tbe expecntian it exi 
■Mnk of Caaiia to ttet niotbcf, who end ca roo ra to c 
w n no n* i e»ol aii oB«. * Mother, come finm than poutMOBi wotaa 
with othera of the fike biaid. aie of as hi^ and abrtracted n 
fl MCtT^ M any tf move above ii ni i tioo eo. 

iM alKHI. Ae ptan cfavxteratic of the eUn dramatic m 

I then ia nahit^ theatrical abon ifaem. In naSm^ d 
I «B>y think how the >*noM, into vhoK mootha certam mHio 

, «««U Im«* ipetcB or loettcd : m 1 1 iirmi. Drydea aad « 
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higher still of nature, and next to that, of books. They are the 
neaiest to our thoughts : ihey wind into the heart ; the poet's verae 
■Itde« into the current of our blood. We read them when young, we 
remember them when old. We read there of what has happened to 
others ; we feci that it has happened to ourselves. They are to be 
bad every where cheap and good. We breathe but the air of books: 
we owe every thing to their authors, on this aide barbarism ; and we 
pay tbem easily with contempt, while living, and with an epitaph, 
when dead! Michael Angelo is beyond the Alps; Mrs. SiddoDs 
has left the stage and us to inourn her loss. Were it not so, there 
are neither picture-galleries nor theatres- royal on Salisbury-plain, 
where I write this ; but here, e*en here, with a few old authors, 
I can manage to get through the summCT or the winter montht, 
without erer knowing what it is to feel cnniii. They sit with me at 
brcakfaBt ; they walk out with me before dinner. After a long walk 
through unfrequented tracks, after starting the hare from the fern, or 
hearing the wing of the raven rustling above my head, or being greeted 
by the woodman's ' stern good-night,' as he strikes into his narrow 
homeward path, I can 'take mine ease at mine inn,' beside the 
blazing hearth, and shake hands with Signer Orlando Friscobaldo, as 
the oldest acquaintance I have. Ben Jonaon, learned Chapman, 
Master Webster, and Master Heywood, are there ; and seated round, 
discourse the silent hours away. Shakespear is there himself, not in 
Gibber's manager's coat. Spenser is hardly yet returned from a 
ramtJe through the woods, or is concealed behind a group of nymphs, 
fawns, and satyrs. Milton lies on the table, as on an altar, never 
taken up or laid down without reverence. Lyly's Endymion sleeps 
with the moon, that shines in at the window ; and a breath of wind 
stirring at a distance seems a sigh from the tree under which he grew 
old. FaUBtus disputes in one comer of the room with fiendish faces, 
and reasons of divine astrology. Bellafront soothes Matheo, 
Vittoria triumphs over her judges, and old Chapman repeats one of 
the hymns of Homer, in his own fine translation ! I should have no 
objection to pass my life in this manner out of the world, not thinking 
of it, nor il of me; neither abused by my enemies, nor defended by 
my friends; careless of the future, bat sometimes dreaming of the 
L.|iact, which might as well be forgotten! Mr. Wordsworth has 
^pressed this sentiment well (perhaps I have borrowed it from him)— 

■ Books, dreams, are both a norld -, and books, we know. 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good. 
Round which, nitb tendrils strong as flesh anil blond. 
Our pastime and otir happiness may groA. 
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ON BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, ETC. 

last: ifaey would raiie admiracioD to its height in every Udc : u> that 
the impression of the whole ie comparatively loose and desultory. 
They pitch the characters at first in too high a key, and exhaust 
thcniseifes by the eagerness and impatience of their efforts. We Bod 
all the prodigality of youth, the coolidence inspired by success, an 
enihusiasm bordering on extravagance, richness running riot, beauty 
dissolving in its own sweetness. They are like heirs just corae to 
their eatates, like lovers in the booey-moon. In the economy of 
nature's gifts, they ' misuse the bounteous Pan, and thank the Gods 
amiss.' Their productions shoot up in haste, but bear the marks of 
precocity and premature decay. Or they are two goodly trees, the 
stateliest of the forest, crowned with blossoms, and with the verdure 
springing at their feet ; hut ihey do not strike their roots far enough 
into the ground, and the fruit can hardly ripen for the flowers ! 

It cannot be denied that they are lyrical and descriptive poets of 
the first order ; every page of their writings is a _fiorileghim : they are 
dramatic poets of the second class, in point of knowledge, varigiy, 
vivacity, and elTect ; there is hardly a passion, character, or situation, 
whicli they have not touched in their devious range, and whatever 
they touched, they adorned with some new grace or striking feature; 
they are masters of style and versification in almost every variety of 
nielting moduladon or sounding pomp, of which tbey are capable : in 
comic wit and spirit, they are scarcely surpassed by any writers of 
any age. There they are in their element, ' like eagles newly baited* ; 
but I speak rather of their serious poetry ; — and this, I apprehend, 
with ail its richness, sweetness, loftiness, and grace, wants something 
— stimulates more than it gratifies, and leaves the mind in a certain 
•eiuc exhausted and unsatisfied. Their fault is a too ostentatious and 
indiscriminate display of power. Every thing seems in a state of 
fierraeotation and elTervesceoce, and not to have settled and found its 
centre in their minds. The ornaments, through neglect or abundance, 
do Dot always appear sufficiently appropriate : there is evidently a rich 
wardrobe of words and images, to set off any sentiments that occur, 
but not equal felicity in the choice of the sentiments to be expressed ; 
the cbaraaers in general do not take a substantial form, or excite a 
growing interest, or leave a permanent impression ; the passion does 
not accumulate by the force of time, of circumstances, and habit, but 
wastes itself in the first ebullitions of surprise and novelty. 

Besides these more critical objections there is a too frequent 
mixture of voluptuous softttess or effeminacy of character with horror 
in the subjects, a conicious weakness (I can hardly think it wanton- 
ness) of moral constitution struggling with wilftil and violent situations, 
like the tcodei wings of the moth, attracted to the flame that dazzles 
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In the hey-day of their youthful ardour, and the 
iotoxicatioD of their animal spirits, tbey take a perverse delight in 
tearing up Gome rooted seotiment, to make a mawkish lamentatian 
over it ; and fondly and gratuitously cast the seeds of crima ittto 
forbidden ground*, to see how they will shoot up and vegetate ioio 
luxuriance, to catch the eye of fancy. They are not eafc teachers of 
morality : they tamper with it, like an cxpcrimeot tried in corpon vi3i% 
and seem to regard the decomposition of the common alfectioni, and 
the diisolucion of the strict bonde of society, as an agreeable study :iad 
a careless pastime. The tone of Shakespear'a writings is manly and 
bracing ; theirs is at once insipid and meretricious, in the compariwm. 
Shakeipear nerer disturbs the grounds of nioral principle ; but leare* 
his characters (after doing them heaped justice on all sides) to be' 
judged of by our common sense and natural feeling. Beaumont and 
Fletcher constantly bring in equirocal sentiments and characurt, as if 
to set them up lo be debated by sophistical casuistry, or varnished 
over with the colours of poetical ingenuity. Or Shakespear may be 
said to ' cast the diseases of the mind, only to restore it to a sound and 
pristine health ' : the dramatic paradoxes of Beaumont and Fletcher 
are, to ail appearance, tinctured with an infusion of personal vanity and 
laxity of principle. I do not say that this was the character of the 
men ; but it strikes me as the character of their minds. The two 
things are very distinct. The greatest purists (hypocrisy apart) are 
often free-livers ; and some of the most unguarded professors of a 
general license of behaviour, have been the last persons to take the 
benefit of their own doctrine, from which ihey reap nothing, but the 
obloquy and the pleasure of startling their ' wonder- wounded ' hearers. 
There is a division of labour, even in vice. Some persona addict 
themselves to the speculation only, others to the practice. The 
peccant humours of the body or the mind break out in different ways. 
One man to-ws hit •wild nati in his neighbour's lield ; another on Mount 
Parnassus ; from whence, borne on the breath of fame, they may hope 
to spread and fructify lo distant times and regions. Of the latter 
class were onr poets, who, I believe, led unexceptionable lives, and 
only indulged thetr imaginatiODS in occasional unwarrantable liberties 
with the Muses. What makes them more inexcusable, and confirroi 
this charge against them, is, that they are always abusing * wanton 
poets,' as if willing to shift suspicion from themselves. 

Beaumont and Fletcher were tjic first also who laid the foundatioa 
of the artificial diction and tinselled pomp of the next generation of 
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effect and coDUnual exciMment that bad at one time rendered our 
poetry the most vapid of all things, by not leaving the moulds of 
poetic diction to be filled up by the overflowings of nature and passion, 
but by swelling out ordinary and unmeaning topics to certain precon- 
ceived and indiBpensable standards of poetical elevation and grandeur. 
— I shall eodeavoiir to confirm this praise, mixed with unwilling 
blame, by remarking on a few of their principal tragedies. If I have 
done them injustice, the resplendent passages I have to quote will set 
eiery thing to rights. 

The Maid's I'kaokdv is one of the poorest. The nature of the 
distress is of the most disagreeable and repulsive kind ; and not the 
less so, because it is entirely improbable and uncalled-for. There is 
DO sort of reason, Ot do sufficient reason to the reader's mind, why 
the king should marry off his mistress to one of his courtiers, why he 
should pitch upon the worthiest for this purpose, why he should, by 
such a choice, break off Amintor's match with the sister of another 
principal support of his throne fwhose death is the consequence), 
why he shoufd insist on the inviolable fidelity of his former mistress 
to him after she is married, and why her husband should thus 
inevitably be made acquainted with his dishonour, and roused to 
ntadness and re»enge, except the mete love of mischief, and gratuitous 
delight in torturing the feelings of others, and tempting one's own 
fate. The character of Evador, however, her naked, unblushing 
impudence, the mixture of folly with vice, her utter insensibility to 
any motive but her own pride and inclination, her heroic superiority 
to any signs of shame or scruples of conscience from a recollection of 
what is due to herself or others, are well described ; and the lady is 
true to herself in her repentance, which is owing to nothing liut the 
accidental impulse and whim of the moment. The deliberate volun- 
tary disregard of all moral ties and ail pretence to virtue, in the 
structure of the fable, is nearly unaccountable. Amintor (who is 
meant to be the hero of the piece) is a feeble, irresolute character: 
his slavish, recanting loyalty to his prince, who has betrayed and 
dishonoured him, is of a piece with the tyranny and insolence of 
which he is made the sport ; and even hia tardy revenge is snatched 
from his hands, and he kills his former betrothed and beloved 
mistress, iostead of executing vengeance on the man who has destroyed 
his peace of mind and unsetded her intellects. The king, however, 
meets his fate from the penitent fury of Evadne ; and on this account, 
the Maid's Tragedy was forbidden to he acted in the reign of 
Charles ii. as countenancing the doctrine of regicide. Aspatia is a 
beaatiful sketch of resigned and heart-broken melancholy! and 
Calianax, a blnnt, satirical courtier, is a charaaer of much humour 
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and nowlly. There are «mkis2 paiwgw here and iherc, bat fewer 
than In alnimt any of their plays. Amincor's tpeech to Evadne, 
when kl)c maken confeMion of her unlooked-for remorse, is, 1 litbk, 
iht rinrM. 

' Do not mock me : 

Thoutth I am tame, and bred up with ray wrongs. 

Which arr my fottcr-brothcn, I may Irap, 

Likr a hanil-wolf, into my naturaJ wildnns. 

Ami ill' an outrage. Prithee, do not mock me '. ' 

KiMQ ANu No KiHOi which is on a itrangely chosen 
•irangely treated, it very lupcrior in power aitd effect. Tl 
iiiir\)ircted rctrrvuiion in the iJol, which, in «ome tneasui 
thr juiurulneu of tfai 

liui niu alluring colours. Vlit vain-glorioua pretei 
iii v\<ntiadiction are admirably diawayed, and are ^ 

l>raJucr «n inroluntary enanc cttect to temper the lof^ ioek of 
uatKlyi iMrtknUrly in the accnee in which he affects to neat bia 
TAwyaMwd tutmy wA Mch coadetcendiiig kiodoessi and perhaps 
ikii ttiapkv of upCUt pcick ««a mewu by the »uhofs as an obliqi 
«Mk* M tiw low origia. which ia lAtrwanl* dJioncTcd. Mia pride 
«dr wtf'WiU and (MTM Mwpe f aority, >R the suae in war and b lore. 
TW hM^htjr <iit y i«0< m wa and paayetcd efew aiw cy of h» chnadeT 
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The False One Is an indirect imitation of Antony and Cleopatra. 
We have Septimiui for CEnobarbat and Cxur for Antony. Cleopatra 
herself is represented in her girlish state, but she is made divine in 
'Youth that opens like perpetual spring,' 

and promiBCB the rich harvest of love and pleasure that gticceeds it. 
Her first presenting hereelT before Cxsar, when she is brought in by 
Scera, and the impression she makes upon him, like a vision dropt 
from the clouds, or 



'Like: 



le celestial 



i, the 1 



■e of EMifl bve.' 



are exquisitely conceived. Photlnus is an accomplished villain, well- 
read in crooked policy and quirks of state ; and the description of 
Pompey has a solemnity and grandeur worthy of his uafortunate end. 
S«ptimius says, bringing in his lifeless head, 

' Til here, 'tis done ! Behold, you feaifiil viewers. 

Shake, and behold the model of the world here, 

The pride and strength \ Look, look again, 'tis finished I 

That that whole armies, nay, whole nations, 

Many and mighty kin^, have been struck blind at. 

And fled before, wing'd with their fear and terron. 

That steel War waited on, and Fortune courted, 

That high-plum'd Honour buili up for her own ; 

Behold that mightiness, behold that ticrcenesi, 

Behold that child of war, with all his glories. 

By this poor hand made breathless ! ' 



And again Cxsar says of him, who was his mortal 
lot he!d the fashion in those days, nor will it be held 
;ome, to lampoon those whom you have vanquished) — 

' Oh thou contpjeror, 

Thou glory of the world once, now the pity. 
Thou awe of nations, wherefore didst thou fall thus 
What poor fate followed thee, and plucked thee on 
To trust thy sacred life to an Egyptian i 
The life and tight of Rome to a blind stranger. 
That honourable war ne'er taught a nobleness, 
Not worthy circumstance shew'd what a man was ? 
That never heard thy name sung but in banquets. 
And looie lascivious pleasures? to a boy, 
That had no faith to comprehend thy greatness, 
No study of thy life to know thy goodness } 
Egyptians, do you think your highest pyramids, 
Built to outdure the sun, as you suppose, 
Where your unworthy kings He raked in ashes, 

J fit for him I No, brood of Nilus, 



enemy fit yt 
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Head of old Latinos, where the ftcrans each niglit. 
Gilding the mountain with heT brother'i light. 
To kiss ' 

There are few things that can surpass in truth and beauty of 
allegorical description, the inTOcation of Amaryllis to the God of 
Shepherds, Pan, to mvc her from the violence of the Sullen Shepherd, 
for Syrinx' sake : 

— - — ' For her dear sake, 
That loves the rivers' brinks, and still doth shake 
In cold remembrance of thy quick pursuit t " 

* Or agaiD) the friendly Satyr promiseB Clorin — 
ing 



' Brightest, if there be 

Any service, without feigning 
I will do it ; were I set 
To catch the nimble wind, or 
Shadows gliding on the green. 



g" 



It would be 3 task no lees difficult than this, to follow the flight of 
the poet's Muse, or catch her fleeting graces, fluttering her golden 
wingG, and singing in notes angelical of youth, of love, and joy I 

There i» only one atfccted and ridiculous character in this drama, 
that of Thenot in iovc with Clorin. He is attached to her for her 
inviolable fidelity to her buried husband, and wishes her not to grant 
his suit, lest it should put an end to his passion. Thus he pleads t 
her against himself: 

' If you yield, I die 

To all affection; "tis that loyalty 

You tie unto this grave I la admire^ 

And yet there 's something else I would desire, 

If you would hear me, but withal deny. 

Oh Pan, what an uncertain destiny 

Hangs over all my hopes '. I will retire ; 

For if I longer stay, this double lire 

Will lick my life up.' 

paltry quibbling. It is spurious logic, not genuine feeling, 
may hang bis affections on the point of a dilemma in this 
manner ; but nature does not sophisticate ; or when she does, it is to 
gain her ends, not to defeat them. 

The Sullen Shepherd turns out too dark a character in the end, 
and gives a shock to the gentle and pleasing sentimeDis inspired 
throughout. 

The resemblance of Comus to this poem is not so great as has 
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beeo aomedmeB coDteodcd, nor are the particular allusions important I 
or frequent. Whatever Milton copied, he made his own. In 
reading the Faithl'ul Shepherdess, we find ourselves breathing the 
moonlight air under the cope of heaven, and wander by forest side or 
fountain, among fresh dews and flowers, following our vagrant fancies, 
or smii with the love of nature's works. In reading Milton's Comus, 
and most of his other works, we seem lo be entering 3 lofiy dotne 
raised over our heads and ascending to the skies, and as if nature and 
every thing in it were but a temple and an image consecrated by the 
poet's art to the worship of virtue and pure religion. The speech of ' 
Gloria, after she has been alarmed by the Sityr, is the only one of 
which Milton has made a free use. 

' And all my fears go with thee. 
What greatness or what private hidden power 
ts there In me to draw submission 
From (his rude man and beast > Sure 1 am mortal : 
The daughter of a ihcpherdj he was mortal, 
And she that bore mc mortal ; prick my hand, 
And it vrill bleed ; a fever shakes me, and 
The self-same wind that makes the young lambs shrink. 
Makes mc a-cold : my feai says, I am mortal. 
Yet I have heard, (my mother told it me, 
And now I do believe it), if I keep 
My virgin How'r uncropt, pure, chaste, and fait. 
No goblin, wood-god, fairy, elf, or liend. 
Satyr, or other power that haunts the groves. 
Shall hurt my body, or by vain illusion 
Draw me lo wander after idle fircsj 
Or voices calling me in dead of night 
To make mc follow, and so tole me on 
Thro' mire and standing pools to lind my ruinj 
Else, why should this rough thing, who never knew 
Manners, nor smooth humanity, whose heats 
Are rougher than himself, and more mishapen, 
Thus mildly kneel to me? Sure there's a pow'r 
In that great name of Virein, that binds fast 
All rude uncivil bloods, all appetites 
That break their conhnes -. then, strong Chastity, 
Be thou my strongctt guard, for here I'll dwell. 
In opposition against fate and hell I ' 

Ben Joneon's Sad Shepherd comes nearer it in style and 
still with essential differences, like the two men, and without any 
appearance of obligation. Ben's is more homely and grotesque, 
Fletcher's is more visionary and fantastical. 1 hardly know which 
lo prefei. If Fletcher has the advantage in getieral power and 
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tie and truth of local colour- 

The Two Noble Kinsmen ie another monumeot of Fletcher's 
genius; and it is said also of Shakeapeai's. The style of the lirat 
act has certainly more weight, more abrupmeas, and more involation, 
than the general style of Fletcher, with fewer softenings and lillings- 
up to sheathe the rough projecting points and piece the disjointed 
fragments together. For example, the coraplimeat of Theseus lo one 
of the Queens, that Hercules 



sight of her beauty, is in a bolder and more masculine vein than 
Fletcher usually aimed at. Again, the supplicating address of the 
distressed Queen to Hippolita, 

' Lend us a knee : 

But touch the ground for ui no longer time 

Than a dove's motion, when the head 's pluck '<l oif* — 

is certainly in the manner of Shakespcar, with his subtlety and strength 
of iilusttation. But, on the other hand, in what immediately follows, 
relating to their husbands left dead in the field of battle. 
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I think we perceive the extravagance of Beaumont and Fletcher, not 
contented with truth or strength of description, but hurried away by 
the love of violent excitement into an image of disgust and horror, 
not called for, and not at all proper in the mouth into which it is 
put. There is a studied exaggeration of the sentiment, and an evident 
imitation of the parenthetical interruptions and breaks in the line, 
corresponding to what we sometimes meet in Shakespear, as in the 
speeches of Leontes in the Winter's Tale; but the sentiment is over- 
done, and the ntylc merely mechanical. Thus Hippolita declares, on 
her lord's gobg to the wars, 

' We have been soldiers, and we cannot weep. 
When our friends don their helms, or put lo sea, 
Or tell of babes broach 'd on the lance, or women 
That have seethed iheir infants In (and after cat them) 
The brine they wept at killing 'em; then if 
Vou stay to see of us such spinsters, we 
Should hold you here forever.' 
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One might apply to this w>n of poetry what Marvel says of ti 
•on of pttsnont, that it it 

' Tearing our pleasures with rough itrifc 
Thorough the iron gates of life.' 

It ii Dot ill the true Gpirii of Shakespear, who was * born only heir 
to all humanity,' whoEC horfors were not gratuitoue, and who did not 
harrow up the feeling* for the sake of making mete hraimra speecho. 
There arc a]H> in this first act, several repetitions of Shakefpcsr*! 
phraseology : a thing that sddoia or neTcr occurs in his own worki. 
For insiaDce, 

'Past slightly 

' Let thi eutnt. 

That never-rrritig arbitrator, tell us " — 
' Like eU imperlmnl'i baslard'~^ 

There arc also words that are never used by Shakespear t 
umilar sente : 



•We cvifoeai nought eltebut woes' — 

In ehoii, it appears to mc that the first part of this play was 
written in imitation of Shakespcar's manner ; but 1 see no reason to 
suppose that it was his, but the common tradition, which is howerer 
by no means well esubliahed. The 8ubset|uent acts arc confessedly 
Fletcher's, and the imitations of Shakespear which occur there (not 
of Shakespear's manner as differing from hts, but as it was coogetiiat 
(o his own spirit and feeling of nature) arc glorious in themselves, and 
exalt our idea of the great original which could give birth to luch 
magnilicent conceptions in another. The conversation of Palamon 
and Arcite in prison is of this description — the outline is evidendy 
taken from that of Guiderius, Arriragus, and Bellarius in C 
but filled up with a rich profusion of graces that make i' 
again. 

' Pal. How do you, noble cousin ? 

Arc. How do you. Sir f 

Pfl/. Why, strong enough to laugh at miBMy, 
And bear the chance of war yet. We are prixmen, 
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Arc. I believe It; 
And to that deitiny have patiently 
Laid up my hour to come. 

faL Oh, courin Arcite, 
Where is Thebes now ? where \% our noble countiy t 
Where xn our friends and kindreds ? Never n: 
MuH we behold those comforts \ 
The hardy youths strive for the games of honou 
Hung with the painted fiivours erf their l«diei. 
Like tall ships under tail : then start amn 
And as an east wind, leave 'em all behina us 
Like lazy clouds, whilst Palamon and Arcite, 
Even in the wagging of a wanton leg, 
Outitript the people's praises, won the garlands, 
Ere they have time to wish 'em ours. Oh, never 
Shall we two exercise, like twins of honour. 
Our arms again, and feel our tieiy hones, 
Like proud sea* under us 1 Our good swords now 
(Better the red-eyed God of war ne'er wore) 
Ravish'd our sides, like age, must run to rust. 
And deck the temples of those Gods that hate us : 
These hands shall never draw 'em out like lightning. 
To blast whole armies more. 

Atx. No, Palamon, 
Those hopes are prisoner, with us : here we are, 
And here the gtaces of our youth must wither. 
Like a too-timely spring : here age must find us. 
And which is heaviest, Palamon, unmarried ; 
The sweet embraces of a loving wife 
Loaden with kisses, arm'd with thousand Cupids, 
Shall never clasp our necks ! No issue know us. 
No figures of ourselves shall we e'er see. 
To glad our age, and like young eaglets teach 'cm 
Boldly lo gaze against bright arms, and say. 
Remember what your lathers were, and conquer ! 
The fair-eyed maids shall weep our banishments, 
And in their songs curse ever-blinded fortune. 
Till she for shame see what a wrong she has done 
To youth and nature. This is all our world : 
We shall know nothing here, but one another j 
Hear nothing but the clock that tells our woes \ 
The vine shall grow, but we shall never see it; 
Summer shall come, and with her all delights, 
But dead-cold winter must inhabit here still. 

Pal. 'Tis too true, Ardte t To our Thcban hounds, 
That shook the aged forest with their echoes. 
No more now must we halloo ; no more shake 
Our pointed javelins, while the angry swine 
Flies like a Parthian quiver from our lages. 
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Witb mj capdiitj ; vlut a Rusrrf 

b ii to Ore alxaad, ind craj wbcn ! 

~Ih fike ■ III Mf. mclkinks f I find the coun httt, 

I'm tan a noic caattni ^ aod all tfaoM piruurc!. 

That WM die (nib <f men to vaiiiiy, 

I tee An>' now : aixl am lofficiciit 

To teD the wocld, 'tk but a gaudy ifaadDn 

Thai (dd liiDe, a he pMtei t^, take* with him. 

W]iai had we hem, old in ibe coun of Croo, 

When Bn is jtMioe, Imc and ignoiance 

The niluei of the great ona ? Couiiii Ardte, 

Had not die iariaf G«b found thii pbcx for ui. 

We had dkd a« t^ do, ill old men iinircpt. 

And had tbeb epitaplu, the peopk'i cuna ' 

"tail 1 Of more f 

Arc. I would bear jvu ttiSL 

PmL Vod dull. 
Ii there record of any two that loir'd 
Better than we do, Ardte > 

Arc. Sure there cannot. 

PaL I do Dot think it ponihle 
Slxwki ever leave ul 

Arc. Till oui death* It cannot. 



tbcy * ting their bondage fredy : ' but jost then enter* fmilia, 
para all this frieodtlup between them, aad iurn« ibem to 
c« foe*. 
The jailor's daugblei, who hilt ia lote with Palamoo, and goet 
mad, m a wref cbed interpoUtioa ia the Etory. and 3 ^niaitic copy of 
0{^cfia. Bet they readily availed themielvei of all the drmucic 
connooa-placei to be found in Shakespeai, love, madness, procetnoDS, 
(poRc, bnpritODincnt, &c. and copied him too olten in earoot, to 
lUTc a right to parody him, as tfacy sometimn did, in jest. — The 
MOry of the Two NoUe Kinsmen ib taken from Chaucer's Palamon 
and Ardte ; but tlic Utter pan, which in Chaacer is full of dramatic 
power and in lerew, degenerate* in the play into a mere namttTe of 
the prindpal eraita, and poMCsse* little Taioe or effect. — It is not 
i inpTo ba bfe that Beaomoat and Fletcher's having dramaiiaed ihi* 
Kory, pot Diyden upon modemiiii^ it. 

I cannot go through all Beaumont and Fietcher*a drama* (ja 
in mmfacr), bat I hare meotioDed tome of the principal, and tbe 
exccUeacei aod defect* of the rest may be judged of from the*c. 
The Bloody Brother, A Wife for a Mocih, Bonduca, Thierry and 
Tfaeodoret, ate among the beet of their tragediefi : among the comedies, 
the I^ht Walker, the Little French Lawyer, and Monsieur Thomas, 
to tlie Cliances, the Wild Goose Chate, a&d Rule 
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\ vhat is low and disagreeable. His pedantry accords belter with 
[ didactic pomp thao with illiterate and vulgar gabbie ; his learning 
I engrafted on roniaatic traditioa or classical history, IooIls like genius. 

'iSraturqiu novai Jrandti tt nan s\ 

He was equal, by an effort, to the highest things, and took the 
tame, and eren more successful pains lo grovel to the lowest. He 
raised himself up or let himself down to the lerel of his subject, by 
ponderous machinery. By dint of application, and a certain strength 
of nerve, he coutd do justice to Tacitus and Sallust no less than to 
mine Host of the New Inn. His tragedy of the Fall of Sejanus, 
in particular, is 3D admirable piece of ancient mosaic. The principal 
character gives one the tdea of a lofty column of solid granite, 
nodding to its base from its pernicious height, and dashed in pieces, 
by a breath of air, a word of its creator — feared, not pitied, scorned, 
unwept, and forgotten. The depth of knowledge and gravity of 
expression sustain one another throughout : the poet has worked 
ont the historian's outline, so that the vices and pasdons, the 
ambition and servility of public men, in the heated ai>d poisoned 
atmosphere of a luxurious and despotic court, were never described 
in filler or more glowing colours. — I am half afraid lo give any 
extracts, lest they should be tortured into an application to other 
times and characters than those referred to by the poet. Some of 
the sounds, indeed, may bear (tor what I know), an awkward 
coiutruction : some of the objects may look double to squint-eyed 
suspicion. But that is not my fault. It only proves, that the 
characters of prophet and poet are implied in each other ; that he 
who describes human nature well once, describes it for good and 
all, as it was. Is, and I begtn to fear, will ever be. Truth always 
was, and must always remain a libel to the tyrant and the slave. 
Thus Satrius Sccundtu and Pionarius Natta, two public informers 
in those days, are described as 



t Rufiis, another of the same welUbred gang, debating the point of 
luB own character with two Senators whom he has entrapped, boldly 
a more courtly strain. 



This sentiment of the respectability of the employment of a 
[ govcnUDRit spy, which bad slept in Tacitus fix near two thousand 
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, bM net beta vhlioat in iDod«ni pUron*. Tbe cffiKti of 

• bonoukhlt Ti;;iUiicc ' vr very finely expated in the foOoviag 

riled daiogac b « we t» L«^«dai and Amnttiu, two noble 

t, «1m l«f«d ibeir co^mij, bat were not fati oMble eaoa^ 
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Under a virtuous prince. Wish'd liberty 

Ne'er lovelier looks than under such a crown. 

But when his grace is mtirly but lip-good. 

And that, no longer than he airs himself 

Abroad in public, there to seem to shun 

The strokes and stripes of flatlerers, which vHthin 

Are lechery unio him, and so feed 

His brutish tense with their afflicting sound. 

As (dead to virtue) he permits himself 

Be carried like a pitcher by the ears 

To every act of vice ; this is a case 

Deserves our fear, and doth pretiage the nigh 

And close approach of bloody tyranny. 

Flattery is midwife unto princes' tage ; 

And nothing sooner doth help forth a tyrant 

Than that, and whisperers' grace, that have the i 

The place, the power, to make all men offenders 

The only part of this play in which Ben Jonson hi 
forgotten himself, {or rather Bcems not to have done s 
coDversations between Livia and Eudemua, about a wash for her 
face, here called a fucui, to appear before Sejanus. Catiline's 
Conspiracy docs not furnish by any means an equal niunber of 
striking passages, and is ipun out to an excessive length with 
Cicero's artificial and affected orations against Cad line, and in 
praise of himself. His apologies for his own eloi^uence, and 
declarations that in all his art he uses no art at all, put one in 
raind of Polonius's circuitous way of coming to the point. Both 
these tragedies, it might be observed, are constructed on the exact 
principles of a French historical picture, where every head and figure 
is borrowed from the antique ; but somehow, the precious materials 
of old Roman history and character are better preserved in JoQson's 
page than on David's canvas. 

Two of the most poetical passages in Ben Jonson, are the descrip- 
tion of Echo in Cynthia's Revels, and the line comparison of [he 
mind to a temple, in the New Inn; a play which, on the whole, 
however, I can read with no patience. 

I must hasten to conclude this Lecture with some account of 
Masainger and Ford, who wrote in the time of Charles i. I am 
sorry 1 cannot do it can amore. The writers of whom I have 
chiefly had id speak were true poets, impassioned, fanciful, 'musical 
ai it Apollo's lute ; ' but Massinger is harsh and crabbed, Ford 
finical and fastidious. I find little in lh« works of these two drama- 
tists, but a display of great strength and subtlety of understanding, 
inTCteracy of purpose, and perversity of will. This is not exactly what 
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we look for id poetry, which, according to the inoct amored ndpa, 
iboald combine plcainrc wiih proSt, tad not owe all iu atdnMUaa oitr 
the tnind to its power of shocking of perplexing o*. The 
attract by grace or dignity of mien. Masnnger make* an 
by hardnesf and rrputsireness of nanoer. Id the ii 
which he delights to describe, 'reason panders will:' he£xc«: 
on some object which there is no moii*e to pursue, or e»e 
canUaed against It, aod tbeo by icrewing up hi* bcroc* or beroinn 
to the deliberate and blind accotnpliahnieac of tlut, thinka to anin 
at ■ the ime pathos and sublime of bumaii life.' That is not the way. 
He seldom touches the heart or kindles the fancy. It is in rain 10 
hope to CTtcite much sympathy with conru]ti>-e efiorts of the wOl, ot 
intrsMIe coctriTances of the understaoding, lo obtain that which a 
better left alone, and where the interest arises principally from the 
conSict between the ab«nrdity of the passion and the obsuoacy with 
which it is persisted in. For the most pan, his villains are a sort 
of lujut nature i his impassioned characters are like druokardt 
madmea. Their conduct is extreme and outrageous, tbeir 
imaccouDtable and weak; their misfortunes are without 
and their crimes without temptation, lo ordinary apprehensiooB. I' 
do not say that this is invariably the case in all Maanngcr's scenes, 
but I ihiok it will be found that a principle of playing at cross- 
purposes is the ruling gassion throughout most of them. This is 
the case in the tragedy of the Unnatonil Combat, in the Picture, 
the Duke of Milan, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, and 
the Bondman, and the Virgin Martyr, 3cc. In the Picture, Matthiai 
nearly loses his wife's atfections, by resorting to the lar-teiched and 
unnecessary device of procuring a magical portrait to read the slight 
Tarialion in her thoughts. In the same play, Honoria risks 
reputation and her life to gain a clandestine interview with 
merely to shake his fidelity to his wife, and when she has gi 
her object, lelU the king her husband in pure caprice and Gel ' 
of purpose. The Virgin Martyr is nothing but a tissue of instantaneoiii 
conversions to and from Paganism and Christianity. The only 
scenes of any real beauty and tenderness in this play, are those 
between Dorothea and Angelo, her supposed friendless beggar-boy, 
but her guardian angel in disguise, which are understood to be by 
Deckar. The interest of the Bondman turns upon two diiFcrent 
acts of penance and self-denial, in the persons of the hero and heioiiie, 
Pisander and Cleora. In the Uuke of Milan (the most poetical of 
Massinger's productions], Sforza's resolution to destroy his wife, 
[3ther than bear the thought of her surviving him, is as much ooi 
of the verge of nature and probability, as it is unexpected and reiolt- 
266 
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iDg, from the want of any circumBtanceB of palliation leading to !c> 
It Btand« out alone, a pure piece of voluntary atrocity, which seems 
not the dictate of passion, but a itart of pbrenay ; as cold-blooded in 
the execution as it k extravagant in the conception. 

Again, Francesco, in this play, is a person whose actions we are 
at a loss to explain till the conclusion of the piece, when the attempt 
to account for them from motives originally amiable and generous, 
only produces a double sense of incongruity, and instead of satisfying 
the mind, renders it totally incredulous. He endeavours to seduce 
the wife of his benefactor, he then (failing) attempu her death, 
slanders her foully, and wantonly causes her to be slain by the hand 
of her husband, and has him poisoned by a nefarioua stratagem, and 
all this to appease a high sense of injured honour, that ' felt a stain 
like a wound, and from the tender overHowings of fraternal affection, 
his siller having, it appears, been formerly betrothed to, and after- 
wards deserted by, the Duke of Milan. Sir Giles Overreach is 
the most successful and striking effort of Massinger's pen, and the 
best known to the reader, but it will hardly be thought to form an 
exception to the tenour of the above remarks.^ The same spirit of 

' The roUowing criliciini DO ihii play has afptiitii ia anolbcr publicilion, but 
may be not impropcrl)' iBtaui bcit : 

* A New Way lo Pay Old Dcbla it ceruinly ■ ray idm^abk play, and highly 
duractcriitic of ihc gcoiui of ita author, which wu hard and forcible, and cil- 
cdUiciI rslhcr to produce a moos iniprcuioa ihan a pjcaiinc one. There it 
cmtidenble unity of design >nd a ptagfcnive ioteCHl ia the fable, though thr 
artifice by whkh tbc cataitiophe ii brought about, (the iluablc annmptioa of the 
duncter of favoured loveri by Wellboni aod LoieU), ia Hmewhat improbable. 
■D<1 ODI of date ; and the moral ii peculiarly itriking, beciuae ita whole weight 
falla upon one who all along pride* himielf id icttiiig eiay principle of juaiice and 
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' TV character of Sir Ciiei Overreach (the moit prominent feature of ihe play, 
vbetbei in the perosal, or la it ii acted) iotereita ni leu by ticiting out lympalhy 
than OUT indicnatian. We hate him very heartily, and yet doI enough ) for ac 
hai alTong, rotmal points about him that repel the impertinence of ceatnre, aad 
fare lametuaci racieedi ia making ui atagger ia our opinion of hia cooducl, by 
throwing off any idle doublt or tcruplei that mighi hagg upoa ii in hia own mind, 
* like dew-dropt from the lion'l mane.' Hii iteadincu of purpoae icircely aland* 
in need of lupport from the common lanctiooi of morality, which he intrepidly 
break* ttkTDDgh, aod be almost con^nen oor prejndicea by the contiiteni and dcUf. 
mined pinner in which be bravea ihem. Self-intEmt il hil idol, aod he makes 
ao lecTet of hia idolatry : he ia only a more devoted and DDblaahing wonhippet at 
this ikrine ttian other niea. Self-will a ihie only rule of Jua conduct, lo which be 
make* CTery other feeling bend : or rather, frotn tlu natare of hia conititutioo, he 
ha* DO aickly. lentimental obtlaclea to intempt him in hil headitrang career. 
He ia a chanctct of obdurate lelf-will, without fanciful noliont or natural 
afTestioiu ; one who haa no regard lo the feelingi of olhert, and who prafeasa 
an equal diaicgard lo their opinion). He minda nolhing but hia own end*, and 
take* the •hortm and lureM way lo ihrm. Hi* underatinding i< clear.iighled, 
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caprice and sallenness suoircB io Rowe's Fait Peniirat, taken ham j 
this author's Fatal Dowry. 

Ford is not GO great a Civoimte with me u with lome otfao^ I 
from whose judgment I disscst with diffidence. It bu beta] 
lamented that ihc play of his which has been mott sdiaired ('1^4 
Pity She's a Whore) had not a less exceptionable ttAi'jeet. I daJ 
not know, but I suspect that the except ioDableneM of tlic Eubjcct it i 
that which coostitutes the chief mem of the play. The r 
of the story is what giiet it its critical interest ; for it is j 
prosaic statement of facts, and naked declarauon of p 
not the least of Shakespear'* praise, that he ne»er i 
unfair subjectt. His geoitis was above it ; his caste kept 1 
it. I do not deny the power of simple paiotiog aad polisi 

■nd bii pnioDi ftrang.ncmd. Sir Clla ii oo (Hr,<btt,aad aa hffaaile ; 
he eaiot alBuM u mrtch by the hardihooc^ with trhicb he itowi hii inm nA gn i 
sordid dcaigoi v oth^n do bf their ciBCioa Id CDattiling than. H( is iIk dt 
of Kliulincsi pcrHiii£eit ^ atti carvei out hit viy to the objectt of hh oafeac 
•virice and ambition with in ann of iltel, ibil ibikci but doc* not feel tte 
it inlticta. The character of calcalsting, lyitcmilic kIZ-Iovc, u the maOB-h 
■U hii (ctioni, ii pfeaerved with gnat truth of keeptaf ana m the mod tn 

circnmataacei. Tliui ramiaating (o bimtelf be ayt, "I'll walk, la fd nc ■ 

appetite : 'lii but ■ mile ; *ad cicjciK will keep tne &01D being ponj !' — Yd 
la show the alxDrdiljr and imsonibitky of a maa'l bein| eoTcmcd try any isdl 
pnteaded eiclniive regar.1 10 hia own iulerett, chit my Ss Gtlea, who lai^ha K 
COOKicDce, and Moroi opIaioD, who ridicntea every thioE ti fantiitkil bat ■nkh, 
■olid, lobtOolial weallfa, and boailt of htmieir it hinDE been I^ (oDndel of hii 
own [ortuoe, by hit coolempl for every ocber caii«iilenIioD,i* mJy to tacrifia ibl 
whole of bt> en aiMB ua pnfwiiini tn what * — Is a ule, ■ miBit, to make Us 
daughter "righc honoarahk," ibc wife of a lord wboK name be oiuut refoC 
■rilhout loathJDjt, and in the end he becsinet the dupe at, and fallaa victin to. 
o-ld which he dcipiKi '. 

and it may, pcrhapi, ia the preient reAnemeitl at out ntanocra, ban bccooM la ( 
great meinuT olaolete. Bui we doabl wbetber ena (iLU, in remote and Iiinlilid 
parti of tbe cinatiy, >at]icienl Irico of the ume character of wilfiil ai lliahiii ■. 
miataking the intfclcncy of iti purpoaea for their rectitude, and boldly vpfcalnai ta 
power aa jiuti^ing the ibnea of power, Duy not be faond to virTut dui aa 
nsdool*ed ordinal — probably ) fic-nmile of lome indiitdml of the paet't iclBal 
ac^naiotaact In loa a^lvanced penoda of tociery than tlnfl ia whia «v tf*^ t 
we eicept rank, which can neither be an object of enatmoo prnvit nor ■[■■piif i n r 
attainment, money ia the only ickDowIedgc^ puapdcl to rofto. It ia oat laa 1 1 Ij 
Tilnable u a accurity fnm want, bat it ii the only defence agaoiaC (he jiiiiiliaii M 
power. Avarice ia ihaepened by pride aad aeceatitT. There ae thcsi few at Ac 
arts, the amasnaenla, aad accomplithaienti that asihca and sweeten life, that niK 
: .the only wiy in which any one on be of aeniee M baaatlf ar 
g toother, ia by hia command over tbe (res* coouiMilkka of life ; and a asa la 
Nrth jnat as maeh aa he haa. Wbcie b ^o n not 'krd od acrta' is hmlil 
fm M ■ slave and a bctgir, tbe cobI ben u n ea ■ mlik.il tn the aoS by ntliih ica 
■anb is mesawfeit, an.! tak» root in it ia ■roportiea ti ' 
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this tragedy in general, and of a great deal more la aonie few of the 
■cciio, particularly in the quarrel between AnnabcUa and her hiubaDd, 
which is wrought up to a pitch of demoniac scorn aod phrensy with 
cocwunmate an aod knowledge ; but I do Dot find mnch other power 
in the author (gcDerally speaking) than that t)f playing with edged 
toots, and knowing the ote of poisoned weapons. And wbat confirms 
me in tliic opinion i.s the comparatife inefficiency of hi* other plays. 
Except the last scene of the Broken Heart (which I think extrava- 
gant — others may think it sublime, and be right} they axe merely 
txerc-sa of style and effiuions of wice-drawn sentiment. Where they 
have not the sting of illicit pasaioo, they ate quite pointless, and » 
paintti on gauze, or spun of cobwebs. The affected brevity ami 

■tnbbornDCH of chancier. The eumple oC Wellbam tdij be ciltil ia iUuitritioa 
of ibat (cmarfcj. The Iom of hit bnii oiikea ill ih* diffitrentt beiwHn "young 
mMtec WelUwm" tni "lopji WtHboto ;" and the tfeatoient be meetl with in 
tfaii Latter opicitji n Ibc bnt ipoloty f« (he duncur of Sir Giln. Of the twn 
il 11 betto EQ be the oypRHor thu the ofptfttd. 

' Mtiiaeet, a a teat, dealt genetallir in extreme thinclen. u well u in vti? 
Kpallive onet. The piHion ii with him wound up lo i(i height it once, anil he 
nmr Iet> It down iBerwirdi. It doei not gmdcully iiiic flut of previoni citciun- 
Kince^ DOT is it modifieif b; other pinioBi. Tha givei an appeinnce of 
tbnfOKM, (iolenn, aad extravagaao t« dl hia plifs. Shakeipear'i cbinctin 
*ct fnua miacd motiiet, lad ire nude what tbey are b^ varioai circumflinces. 
UusiDgcr'i cluncCen aet irom ijngle motivei, An<i tKcome what they arCvUid 
mnus ao, br 1 f^ effort of the will, in ipiie of drcnnutincei. Thli bit jutboi 
endeaiOBRj to embody an abatract ptincipfe ; libonn hiri lo hiing out the ume 
individDat tnit in ita mo*1 engeerateif itate ^ and the force of hti impaaaioned 
!• fiir Ibe moti part, fnun the obathucy with which thejr exclude 
otbci feeling. Their liot took of a gagntic Katurc bom thcJr uioding 
Theii icliont teem exIraTiginl from ^ir baviog alwayr the tame fixed 
ncotrigible purpoie. The ^ntt of Sir Gilea Onnrach, in this 
the eiceia to which he [mibci ■ faioorite ptapcuiitf, than in the 
U being Dnntixcd with any otber vittoe or vice, 
' We may find the aame limplicily of dcamalic conceplioa in the comic ai in the 
tragic cbaraeten oT the author, Juatice Creedy haa but one idea or aabject in hia 
head tbnagfaoBt. He ia itwaya eating, or tilkiag of eating. Hia belly ii ilwiyi 
B his monih, and we know nothing of him bst hia appetite ; be ii at ihaipaet aa 
DaweUevi &Dm off a journey. Hia Land of promiae louche* on the borden of the 
wildsnusi ; hk thoiigbta an cnaitafltly in apprehecaion of feaiting or Cunithiiig. 
A brt tnrkcy float* before hii imagioalioo in royal atate^ and hii hunger Mea 
vkaooa td ^tinea of beef, veniioo paatin, and Norfolk damplinea, aa if it were 
wand wkh a caleotnre. He ia a very amuiing peraonage ^ and in what reUlea lo 
catiig and drinking, as peremptory a* Sir Gilea hrmaelf. — Mairall H inolbet 
r*^"*™ af can£i)cd csmic hDaunu,wbae idea* ncm wander beyond the ambition 
of bring iIe implicit drudge of another'a knamy or (ood fortune. He iik^ (o 
hi* itewudihip, and rctiff* the fivour of i lalute from a fine lady a* not entered 
in k» aceoBut). 'nie hmiini i of thia eharattet i* leta mikiag in the play than in 
Muadea'a peraonification of it. The other characters do not rcqaire any particttlar 
naa^ru^ They are very hiapid, good lott of peopk.' 
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diHBioii of Bome of the lioes tato hemistichs, He. so a3 to make b om 
cue a mathematical stair-case of tlie words and atuwen gitcn (■> 
diifeient spe-jker&,' is an taitacce of frigid and ridicoloDi pedaairy. 
An arlilicial elaborateocBs is the gEoeral duraclcrisiic of Pord'n 
Style, to this respect bit plays resemble Miss BaiUie's more tban 
any others I am acquainted with, and are quite diatioct from the 
exuberance aad unstudied force which characterised his immediate 
predecessors. There is too much of scholaatic subtlety, aa innate 
perversity of itnderstanding or pedominance of will, which cither 
seeks the irritatioD of inadmissible subjects, or to stimulaie its own 
Acuities by tatting the most barren, and making something out of 
nothing, in a spirit of contmdictioD. He does not dratu ain^ md 
the reader : he does not work upon our sympathy, but on our 
antipathy or our indifference; and there is as little of the social ot 
gregarious principle in his productions as there appears to have been 
in his personal habits, if we are to believe Sir John Suckling, who 
says of him in the Sessions of the Poets — 



7 



I do not remember without considerable effort the plot or pertoiu 
of most of his plays— Perkin Warbeck, The Lover's Melancholy, 
Lore's Sacrifice, and the rest. There is little character, except of 
the most cTanescent or extravagant kind (to which latt class we may 
refer that of the sister of Calanlha in the Broken Heart) — hide 
imagery or fancy, and no action. It is but fair however to give a 
scene or two, in illustration of these remarks {or in coofutatioo of 
them, if they are wrong) and I shall take the concfuding one of the 
Broken Heart, which is held up as the author's master-piece. 



'SCEf 



— .tf Raam in ihe Paiace. 



Loud Music. — Enter Euphranea, led by Gronias and Hemophil ; Prophiiul, I 

U J by ChmaiWi and ¥Wi\em3i-. Nearchus mfforting CaJantha, Crololan, 

and Amclus.— (AfuJK ctasei). 

Cal. We miss our servants, Ithocles and Orgilui ; on whom attend theyf J 

Crel. My son, gracious princess, 
Whisper'd some new device, to wrhich these revels 



' IlliacU,. Soft pcao 


. f„ic\ 


li Ihit room. 






How fim (he laily ! 


Piilima. DeiJ 1 






OrulalU. Dti 


..1' 




F/alima. 


Sisrv 


■d! 


CiristalL. 




StirvM ! 


IiM». 




McmiMitblel' 
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Sboukt be but uiher : wherein 1 conceive 
Lord Ithodes and he himself ire adors. 

Cel. A fair eicuie for absence. As for Batsanei, 
Delights to him are troublesome. ArmoMes 
I» with the ting F 

Cm. He U. 

Cai. On to the dance '. 

Dear cousin, hand ^u the bride : the bridegn>om must be 
Entruiled (o my courtship. Be not jealous, 
Euphranea; I shall icarceljr prove a temptress- 
Fall to our dance ? 

(Tiejr danct t hi fir it chea^t, diaing •whicA enter Armostei). 

Arm. (in a luMsfer lo Calautha). The king ;oui bthei 's dead. 

Cal. To the other change. 

Arm. Is 't possible ? 

Amlier Dance. — Enter Bassanes. 

Bail, (in a lukisper la Calantha). Oh < Madam, 
Panthea, poor Fanthea's stajv'd. 

Ctd. Bcshrcw (her ! 
Lead to the nent 1 

Bail. Amazement dulls my senses, 

Amtker Daare. — Enter Orgilus. 
Org. Brave Ithocles is munler'd, murder'd cruelly. 

{Aiide le Calantha). 
CaL How dull this munc sounds I Stiike up more ipri^tly ; 
Our footings atr not active like our heart,* 
Which treads the nimbler measure. 
Org. I am thundentruck. 

Tfc Iml Ciange. — MuiU ceaies. 

Col. So i Let us breathe awhile. Hath not this motion 
Rais'd fresher colours on our cheek ? 

Near. Sweet princess, 
A perfect purity of blood enamels 
The beauty of your white, 

Cai. We all look cheetftdly : 
And, cousin, 'tis methinks a rare presumption 
In any who prefers our lawful pleasures 
Before their own sour censure, to interrupt 
TTie custom of this ceremony bluntly. 

Near. None dares, lady. 

Ca/. Yes, yes; tome hollow voice deliver'd to me 
Hoiw that the king was dead. 

Arm. The king is dead," &c. &t. 



•Higl 



n the Milcaulcnt. 
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Thift I cDofcti, appeaii to nic to be \tagedy in 
Nor ii it, I thiok, accounted for, though it m^y be in p 
by her tolemn addreai at the altar to the dead body of ber fe 

* CW. Forgive me. Now I lum to thee, thou ihailow 
Of my rotittaetcd lord ! Bear wllncu all, 
I put my mother'i «edding.ring upon 
His finger ; '(wa* my faiher'i last bnjueit i 

(^Piiuti a ring 0. /Acj^p 
Thus I new marry him, whose wift I am : 
Death thall not separate us. Oh, my lordt, 
I but dcceiv'd your eyes with antic geiture. 
When one ncw> stiail came huddling on aoother 
Of death, and death, and death : still I danc'd forward ; 
But It strucit home and here, and in an innanl. 
Be fuch mere women, who with ihrieks and outctiet 
Can TOW a prCKDt end to all their ioitows. 
Yet live to row new pleasures, and outlive them. 
They are the silent griefs which cut the heartstrings: 
Let me die smiling. 

Ntar. 'Tis a truth too ominous. 

Cat. One kiss an these cold lips— my last : crack, crack ■- 
Argos, now Sparta's king, command the voices 
WKich wait at th' altar, now to sing the song 
I fitted for my end.' 

And then, after the song, she dies. 

Thin is the true false gallop of sentiment : any thing mote artificia! 
and mechanical I cannot conceive. The boldness of the attempt, 
however, (he Tery extravagance, might argue the reliance of lie 
author on the truth of feeling prompting him to hazard it : but the 
whole scene is a forced transposition of that already aUuded to io 
Marstoa'* Malcontent. liven the form of the stage diri 

< Ealrr Mcndozo luppartim ihr Duchess j Guerrinoj tit L 

iki itagt rut. FerranTo nuktrt in lit Duchess ; Men 

IrtaJ a mtasuri. 

Aurtlia. We will dance: muac; we will dance. . . . 
Eaitr Prepuso. 
Who un the Duke ? the Duke ? 

Atnilio. Muiic. 

Prtftuio. The Duke ' is the Duke returned ) 

Aurtlia. Music. 

Entrr Celso. 
The Duke is quite invisible, or else i» not 

i7« 
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jbtnSm. We ai« not pkaircl with your mtnnion uptm our priTatc rclit«- 
mcnti wc are nol pInKd ; jou have forgot youndrcs. 

Eitirr a Page. 

edit. Boy, thy maiter i where '« the Duke ? 

A^^. Alw, 1 tcfi him burying the ear^ with his tpread jt^les Kinb«i 
he toM me he i*as heavy, would deep: bid me walk off, for the sneogtli 
of fantaiy oft made him talk in his dreams : I strait obeyed, nor rrcr %jcm 
him unce; but nheresoe'er he is, he's tad. 

AirtSa. Mu»lc, lound high, as in our heart \ sound high. 

EHttT Malevole aad lur HMsbaad^ i&tgnird Sit a Hermit. 
MairvaU. The Duke ! Peace, die Duke ii dead. 
A^Tiha. Music!' Act tF. Scrmr ^. 

The passage in Ford appears to me an ill-judged copy from this. 
That a wotnaD should call for music, aniJ dance on in spite of the 
death of her tmabaod whom she hates, without regard to commoD 
deceocy, is but too possible : that she should dance on with the same 
heroic pcrseTerance in spite of the death of her husband, of her 
father, and of every one elae whom she loves, from regard to common 
courtesy or appearance, is not surely natural. The passions may 
nJcnce the voice of humanity, but it is, I think, e;]ually against 
probability and decorum to m^e both the passions aikd the voice of 
hDmaiiity give way (as in the example of Calantha) to a mere form of 
fmiward behaviour. Such a suppression of the ttroogese and most 
uncontroiilable feelings can only be justified from necessity, for some 
great purpose, which is not the case id Ford's pby ; or it must be 
done for the effect and cclat of the thing, which is not fortitude but 
affeciaiioo. Mr. Lamb in his impressive eulogy on this passage in 
the Broken Heart has failed ^ as far as I can judge) in eitablishiog 
the parallel between this uncaUed-fot exhibition of stoicism, and the 
story of the Spartan Boy. 

It may be proper to remark here, that moat of the great men of 
the period I have treated of (except the greatest of all, and one 
other) were men of classical education. They wete learned men in 
an unlettered age ; not self-taught men in a literary and critical age. 
This circumstance should be taken into the account in a theory of 
the dranuffic genius of thai age. Except Shakeipear, nearly all of 
them, indeed, came up from Oxford or Cambridge, and immediately 
began to write for the stage. No wonder. The Srst coming up to 
London in those days must haTc had a singular effect npon a young 
man of genius, almost like visiting Babylon or Susa, or a journey to 
the other world. The stage., (even as it then was), after the 
«o«_ V. : s 175 
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recluseacBe and austerity of 
Armida't enchanted pal; 

' Fairy tlves beyond the Indi 
WhoM midnight revels, by a forest-side 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees. 
Or dreams he sees ; while overhead the i 
Sit! arbitrei*, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale counei they on iheir mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund music charm his ear: 

" h joy and fear his heart ttbounds," 
So our young ooTices must ha'c felt when they first saw the magic of 
the scene, and heard its syren sounds with rustic wonder, and the 
scholar's pride : and the joy that streamed from their eyes at that 
fantastic vision, at that gaudy shadow of life, of all its business and lU 
:b pleasures, and kindled their enthusiasm to join the Riiaiic throng, 
ing glory behind it ; and though now ' deif 
' the tuneful tongue,' lives in their eloqa 
sic, sentiment, and thought, never to die ! 



still has left a long li 
the praised ear, and mu 
page, ' informed with n 



LECTURE V 



ON SINGLE PLAYS, POEMS, ETC, THE FOUR P S, TBI 
RETURN FROM PARNASSUS, GAMMER CURTOn's 
NEEDLE, AND OTHER WORKS. 

I sHALi^ in this Lecture, turn back to give some account of single 
plays, poems, etc. ; the authors of which are either not knowD or cot 
very eminent, and the productions themselves, in general, more 
remarkable for their singularity, or as specimens of the style and 
manners of the age, than for their intrinsic merit or poetical exceUeoce. 
There are many more works of this kind, however, remaioiDg, than 
I can pretend to give an account of; and what I shall chiefly aim at, 
will be, to excite the curiosity of the reader, rather than to lauafy II 

The Four P's is an interlude, or comic dialogue, in verse, between 
a Palmer, a Pardoner, a Poticary, and a Pedlar, in which eacli 
exposes the tricks of his own and his neighbours' profession, with 
much humour and shrewdness. It was written by John Heywood, 
the Epigrammatist, who flourished chiefly in the reign of Henry iiii., 
was the mtimate friend of Sir Thomas More, with whom he seemt 
to have had a congenial spirit, and died abroad, in consequence of hit 
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derotion to the Roman Catholic cause, about the year t;6;. His 
seal, however, on this head, does not seem to have blinded his judg- 
ment, or to have prevented him from UKing the utmost freedom and 
severity in lashing the abuses of Popery, at which he seems to have 
looked ' with the malice of a friend.' The Four P's bears the date 
of 1547. Il is very curious, as an evidence both of the wit, the 
manners, and opinions of the time. Each of the parties in the 
dialogue gives an account of the boaHted advantages of his own 
particular calling, that is, of the frauds which he practises on credulity 
and ignorance, and is laughed at by the others in turn. In fact, they 
all of them strive to outbraie each other, till the contest becomes a 
jest, and it ends in a wager, who shall tell the greatest lie ? when the 
prize is adjudged to him, who saye, that he had found a patient 
woman.' The common superstitions (here recorded) in civil and 
religious matters, arc almost incredible ; and the chopped logic, which 
was the fashion of the time, and which comes in aid of the author's 
shrewd and pleasant sallies to expose them, is highly entertaining. 
Thus the Pardoner, scorning the Palmer's long pilgrimages and 
circuitous route to Heaven, flouts him to his f^ce, and vaunts his own 
SDperior pretensions. 

' Pard. By the first part of this last tale, 

It leemeth you came of late from the ale : 

For reason on your side bo far doth lail, 

That yau leave reasoning, and begin to rail. 

Wherein you forget your own part clearly, 

For you be as untrue as I : 

But in one point you are beyond me, 

For you may lie by authority, 

And all that have wandered so &r. 

That no man can be their controller. 

And where you esteem your labour so much, 

I say yet again, my pardons are such, 

That if there were a thousand souls on a heap, 

1 would bring them all to heaven as good sheep, 

As rou have brought yourtelf on pilgrimage. 

In die last quarter of your voyage. 

Which is far a this side heaven, by God; 

There your labour and pardon is odd. 

With small cost without any pain. 

These pardons bring them 10 neaven plain i 

Give me but a penny or two- pence, 

And as soon as the soul departeth hence. 

In half an hour, or ihree-quarlen at the most. 

The soul is in heaven with the Holy Ghost.' 

' Or never kaowa one otherwise than polienl. 
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The Poiicary does not approre of this arrogance of the Friar, ud 
undertakes, in mood and figure, to prove ihcm both * false kniFCS.' 
It ii he, he eays, who Knas most bodIe to hearcn, and who cughi, 
iherefoFC, to have the credit of it. 

' No toul, yc know, tntereth hc»ven-gate. 
Till from the body he br tcparatr : 
And whom havi ye known die honestly. 
Without help of the Potieaiy? 
Nay, all that cometh tn our handling. 

Except yc hap to come to hanging 

Since of our souli Ae multitude 
1 tend to heaven, crhen all is vicw'd 
Who ahould but I then altogether 
Have thank of all their coming thither ? ' 

The Pardoner here interrupts him captiously — 

' If ye kill'iJ a thuusaiid 
When come they to he 

But the Poticary not so balHed, 
' If a thousand pardal 
When come they 10 



hour's space, 

dying out of gnce f ' 



Ic 



when yc feel your 



5cnd' 






The Pedlar finds out the weak side of his new companiotii, wd I 
tells ihem very bluntly, on their referring their dispute to him, 

' Now have I found one mastery, 
That ye can do indifferently; 
And it is neither telling nor buying, 
But even only very lying." 

At this game of imposture, the cunning dealer in pins and UtfP| 
undertakes to judge their merits ; and they accordingly set i 
like regular graduates. The Pardoner takes the lead, with an accouw 
of the virtues of his relics; and here we may find a pleaiifiil mutture 
of Popish superstition and indecency. The bigotry of any age h b) 
no means a test of its piety, or even sincerity. Men seemed to mikc 
themselves amends for the enormity of their faith by levity of feeling, 
as well as by laxity of principle ; and in the indinercnce or ridicult 
with which they treated the wilful absurdities and extravagancet lo 
which they hood-winked their understandings, almost resembW 
children playing at blindman's buff, who grope iheir way in the djrt, 
and make blunders on purpose to laugh at their own idleoae lod 
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Tfennc^HiHBciyatwbdi Pofith lifony ved t 

CUmMf W3i ■nli^^ WM sot QBIA v^ 

kHHiEH M ifad«M*> b^: wka «m tpon lo ber, «u mA to 
stfcn. Sfce I^M a her • 
tr&t if^pos, Ma MMQCtvd ■MM. w^ n^^ttL I'te tnpc Ufcc 
m ■■ loaCB n> be bon^ vd k «v panl; pat a cad tai At 
- J ' I ijn me **-»"■*-* , ba bwl« ac ixd ^ 
fcdhMd her, Oe ibe &Ik Dmnb**. Tbe mmtdf geaw ^ ■ 
|Mr i.ii |» i j fa.ff.ber,fcb ... - - 

bM tk oU wovM tktt be brfn befere Uh (nvtbe robbtn* cx*c 
iatbeloraa. la tbe Mbnig dalogK </ tbk Etdy take, tbe wM 
nocd Mj M i in <f ibc Catbfifir &S& ue ■hxbT * ~ 

l ig tad i bj aU Btymoai, «ba vm a unyr ti 
■ ■liiw ilii rfiijMf ■■■ id Myiiipiiiiij The PardoDer t 
m ame jhee (Oe a liKj Fiiv Job^ or a irMtj Frin Oms] — 
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Either the Trinity had the gout; 

Or else, because it is three toes in one, 

God made it at much at three toex alone. 

Pard. Well, let that pasi, and look updo tU*: 
Here is a relic that doth not mi» 
To help the least ai well a; the most ; 
This ii a buttock-bone of Penticott. 

Here is a box full of humble bees. 
That stung Eve u she nt on her knee* 
Tasting the fruit to her forbidden : 
Who kiewth the bees iriihin this hidden, 
Shall have as much pardon of right. 
As for any relic he kiu'd this night . . 
Good friends, I have yet here in this gta«. 
Which on the drink at the wedding wu 
Of Adam and Etc undoublnily ; 
If ye honour this telic devoutly, 
Althou^ ye thint do whit the kw. 
Yet shall ye drink the more, doobdess. 
After v^ich drinking, y« riuD be at mens 
To sund on jour head ai on joor fco.' 



■Foe this a 
And bringeth A(« IB caK ika thcf M 
Here b a nrmmt dt Brmtmni, 
A fatk tWl^ iinai^ nf tkili 
F«r rRB Ike oeigfat of car Miiqpal 

-' ■» ittwM la a o^n^ - 

- - kaAofe 
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Aiter Ume quaint bgt po i a l td examples of h, Swift'i boast with 
Rcpect to the iorcadoa of may. 



can be alloved to be trae oaly in pait. 

The controversy between ihem being undedded, the Apothecary, 
to clench hii preteiuioiu ' a» a liar of the 6m maeninide,' by a rM^ 
^t-grace, uys to the Pedlar, 'You are an honctE man,' but thit home- 
thruat ii somehow ingenionsly parried. The Apothecary and 
Pardoner fall to their narradre veia agaia ; and the latter telU a 
atory of fetching a yoting w<»iian from the lower world, from which 
I (hall only give one fpecimen more as an initancc of ludicioot and 
faataitic exaggeratioa. By the help of a pasiport from Lucifer, 
* ^rea in the furnace of oar p^ace,' he obtains a tafr conduct frtmi 
oat of the aubordinate imps to his master's presence. 

* This denl and I walked arm in arm 
So lar, 'till he had brought me thither. 
Where ait the deriii of bell together 
Stood in array in such apparel. 
As for that day then meetly fell. 
Their bomi iicll gilt, their clam fiill dean. 
Their tailj "ell kempt, and a» I ween. 
With lochery butter their bodici anointed % 
1 nerer taw dciils lo well appointed- 
The master-devil lat in hii jacket. 
And ail the «ouIi were playing at rackcL 
None other rackets they had in hand. 
Save every soul a good hit-braad; 
Wherewith they play'd k> pretti^. 
That Ludfcr laiigh"d memly. 
And all the reiidue of the rietMls 
Did laugh thereat full well like friend*. 
But of my friend I saw no whit. 
Nor durrt not a^k for her as yet. 
Anon all this rout was brought in silence. 
And I by an usher bioughl to presence 
Of Lucifeti then low, as well I could, 
I kneeled, which he » well allowd 
That thus he beck*d, and by St. Antony 
He smiled on me well-fa vour'dly, 
Bemllng his brows as broad as bam-doon; 
Shaking hii ears as rugged as bunsi 
Rolling his eyes as round as two bushcb \ 
Fbshing the fiic oot of hi* ooKrib j 
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rain-gloriouslr, 
a fill to Dattei 



Gnixhing hi« teeth s 
Thu mdhought lim 
Whrrrn-lth I told, ii 
Oh pleuint pimin! 



I shall tell ; 
O prince of hell 1 ' 



i 



Th*" pir« concludM witJi tome good whole»ome advice from tbi 
PprfUr, who h(TC. u wril m in thr poem of the Excurnon, pecfonm 
thr p*n of Old Mofklity i but he docs not seem, as to the bcKr 
cww. Til he aoqtuunccd WtK the ' mighty stream of Tendency.' H( 
it mare ■ I^JI oT wise uws than modem iotiaaces ; ' aa profiag, but 



101 knowing, 
.1 the besL 



' Bin wtien j« doubt, the truth 
Beliei-iriit the bnt. good may I 
Ib ladgmjlfae beit* so harm i 
b fwlra ^ *rani. no good .. 
Boi hM 5b dMw duBgt it wcmc 
Tb Mkt M JatencM ^Mo ^ ; 
Ifct m d» tJ iw Ui *w» joJgt Of t^e tbeoi. 
So *> yy wwm « funilii, Af- 

MflMaf: cMi W cksrer dm dM. 

TV* Rsmn nm* Pak«usdi «s <fint pvbBcIj acted,' 
t h ti-^ w iaf^RK. *b5^ the Scadotu is St, John'* Cnjfep . i 
C ^ l W 3y>' h iK « wg amtJx. a «ct7 lagexnoM, and « ' " ' 



tfi>ai«iiB> (1 katm d^ of d* viisiw na i 
«.-Wltt\lft. IV «ih y«t 1 Afo to « « 
^V «R< ^(«r «f Mvnni ad ««, w bsw he vk «ta 



'1^ die E fliMwu^ K^^^ BB 
■'■. I ^ffHiK nrtav fVDta^ a gme jBQ 4tf A. 
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John Manion, 

Kii. Marlotve, 

William Shakespear^' and 
one Churchyard [vrho in 
consigned to an Mnlimcly 






I 



' Ingtmasa. So 1 will, if thou wilt help n 

Edmund Spenser, 

Henry Constable, 

Thomas Lodec, 

Samuel Daniel, 

Thomas Watson, 

Michael Drayton, 

John Davis, 
'Good men and true, stand together, 
judgment of Spenur ? 

jud. A sweeter sna/i than ever lung in Po ; 
A shriller nightingale than ever blest 
The prouder groves of aelf-admirlng Rome. 
Blithe was each vaUey, and each shepherd proud. 
While he did chaunC his rural minstrelsy. 
Attentive wan full many a dainty ear: 
Nay, hearers hung upon his melting tongue, 
While sweetly ofhis Faery Queen he sung ; 
While to the nater's fall he timed her fame, 
And in each bark engrav'd Eliza's name. 
And yet for all, this unregarding soil 
Unlaced the line ofhis desired life. 
Denying maintenance for hit deai.relief ; 
Careless even to prevent his txequy. 
Scarce deigning to shut up hji dying eye. 

Ing. Pity it is that gentler wits should breed. 
Where thick -skinn'd chuffn laugh at a scholar's need. 
But softly may our honour'd ashes rest. 
That lie by merry Chaucer's nobie chest. 

But T pray thee proceed briefly in thy censure, that I may be proud c 
myself, as in the fint, so in the last, my censure may jump with thlni 
Heniy Constable, Samuel Daniel, Thomas Lodge, Thomas Watson. 

Jud. Sweet Constable doih take the wondering ear. 
And lays it up in wilting prisonment : 
Sweet honey- dropping Daniel dolh wage 
War with the proudest big Italian, 
That melts his heart in sugar'd sonnetting. 
Only let him more sparingly make use 
Of others' wit, and tise his oivn the more. 
That well may scorn base imitation. 
For Lodge and Watson, men of some desert. 
Yet subject to a critic's marginal ! 
Lodge for hit oar in evccy paper boat, 
He that turns over Galen every day, 
To sit and simper Euphues' legacy. 
Ing. Michael Drayton. 

Jud. Drayton's sweet Muse is like a sanguine dye, 
Abk to raviih the rash gazer's eye. 
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ON SINGLE PLAYS, POEMS, ETC. 



but the autho 



complaioi of waot of success 
o have been od good terms 
let's life form one of the 
araaseue, and are treated, as 
iwingly.' Thus Philomusas 



of discoDteot in all this; 

in a former attempt, an 

with fortune. The 

favourite topics of The Return from 1 

if by some one who had ' felt them kr 

and Studioso chaunt their griefs in conci 

' PAH. Bann'd be those hours, when 'mongst ihe learned throng, 
By Granta's muddy bank we whilom sung. 

SiuJ. Bann'd be that hill nblch learned wits adore. 
Where etit we spent our stock and littic store. 

PAU~ Bann'd be those musty mews, where we have spent 
Our youthful days in paled languishment. 

Stud. Bann'd be those cozening arts that wrought out woe. 
Making us wandering pilgrims to and fro . . . 

PM. Curst be our thoughts whene'er they dream of hopej 
Bann'd be those hips that henceforth flatter us. 
When mischiefdogs us still, and still for aye. 
From our first birth until our burying day. 
In our tirst gamesome age, our doting sires 
Carked and car'd to have ui lettered : 
Sent us to Cambridge where our oil is spent : 
TJs our kind college from the teat did tent. 
And forced us walk before we weaned were. 
From that time since wandered have we still 
In the wide world, urg'd by our forced will j 
Nor ever have we happy fortune tried i 
TTien why should hope with our rent state abide ? ' 

'Out of our proof we apeak.' — This sorry matler-of-fact retrospect 
of the evils of a college-life is very different from the hypothetical 
aspirations after its incommunicable blessings ejcpressed by a living 
writer of true genius and a lover of true learning, who does not 
seem to have been cured of the old-fashioned prejudice in favour of 
classic lore, two hundred years after its vanity and vexation of spirit 
bad been denounced in the Return from Par 




I was not train'd in Academic bowers; 
And to those learned streams I nothing owe. 
Which copious from those fair twin founts do flow : 
Mine have been any thing but studious hours. 
Yet can I fancy, wandering 'mid thy towers, 
Myself a nursling, Granta, of thy lap. 
My brow seems tightening with the Doctor's cap ; 
And I walk gowned ; fecTunmual powers. 
Strange forms of logic clothe my admiring speech ; 
Old Ramus' ghost is bui^ at my bnin, 
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And mj iknll cmm with iwliaB* iafiaiR: 

Betdll, *c r=el3 (^ Caana, wUe I ucfc 

Tmth* which tcBuosiil the ~'n*'"y Mtai^^B'i wn ^ 

Ami half had Magga-'d diac Sda Sugyanc.* 

Thus it i* that ooc tr e — urc ahray fie% wbBCOHr laavie^p An 
itot ( 41111 uiriunaiciy onngp prTluy g x nr ibb f wi pa rf ^ ■ 
Qoo 10 wider 4Du RKirc prajific man eime <v cy| 

The Miihar of the old play, wlioevcr he « 

ihcir own heona;. «lu) 3ie egpCKs tbe wfiaQ£ «ay> ' 
bjr °Do quick .i anue of cotnoct rnteBcky;' and 
iflieme uneasy conaaooBDCM ot ciiar ova defeiitt 
have (clt-complacenc; in their mppuwd advaoDgn. 
ifae dribbtds of bia tplem RiD upoa himiel^ be | 
to uy, ' A mere Kliular is a creanuv that cm ' 
mDnung u hii tinder-box, pnl on a pair of fined tG|ipan, a 
tdl dinaeT, jnd tbcu go to his meat when the befl nttM* 
hath a pecoiiar gift in a cough, and 3 licence to spit i or if ^ 
have him defined by ae^tires, he is ooc chat caaoa 
leg, one that camiat eat a mesi of bmh cJe^r. < 
ride 1 bOTK without spor-^iiing, one that caaaat i 

and Itnlt on her directly, one that cumot * 

If [ wai Doi ainid of beiiig tcdiooa, I might here gi*e the ex^ 
aminatiaD nf Signer Immctito, a raw ignarant clown (wboac titfacT 
ho* purchaftcd him a Irvng) by Sir Roderidc and t}ie Reconfar, 
winch chfowB cooaidctable light on the tote of wit aad hmmM, 
as well IB ai ecclesiaidcal patrooage is the toga of EJExafaetb. I: 
la to br recuOected, that one of the title* of diu pby b A Stapiy 



' Ktc. For at much ac nature haa done her pan id anfcing yan a h^id- 
•onu likely man — in die next place aonte att i> ra^oiile br die iii iftiiJiMi 
^laam: fbr thr Doal whcnof, at the letpcN of my wDcdapAil fiim^ I 
■•ill in nme amt proHnnid qoeitiaos £t m be luubiul by one of y«m 
pwftwiwi Say what la 

Ae. a pcnon that m 
a eic a tythe pig. 

ife. Voy well aoiwcmi : but ym ihnnU have aiUed — km ■ 
alficious to his p 
logic. 

Sir K^d. Va, boy. wnte that down . ten- h 
pray now In oie aik you one queibini that I lemembe^ Mheikec 
' IT at die kminine more wtntln > 



s patroo. Write down that 





fa. or MM. 



i,Me far hk kmiaf, imoiJKT tm tm nma,»i4 ider ffck* 
Ike k^ «if y* nnws M* afUi k»^M. Nov, Maati trcwJa 
■lnK;M,I^D CBwiDr 1^ ib Ba^nc,tkM wiB »emd tarn h 

Etc. VoT eaiJ. S« KaJtficfc ; k i«en W be aMcd An 
' fc afhMMti i ifccH then ■nmU m be csch h^ ■ 



fa. C,Sk.mdftaaejv»waakif. 

Sr tad. A 107 nod Miiwi, a tot SB*' ^>nci, tkc mr a 

fa iMk. Wm* d«>n ifai, Ml Rfa ii u U> I - 

B— wy Jwi h«h S q».Bil]u ? 

fa Tfatr^ hflk s 



&- B^. Vaj iatmeOr, m good £utfc : he hMk afa a wad 
Watt 4amm that, hov, to ifaw li* fannc m pocfn- Hvw «My a 
fa_ WalA_ t» LoaAa > 

A-JUl Ha««Br&^Nc«MKfcethiGi>AMa> 

fa. T««,Sff. 

X^ t^ Wifa ^-fl that Mwm of li^ W Arw Ui I 

P^t. He ■■« Bceds be a good vi^Bctician ifaa rcvated [twl] nanej 



fai TW fat ^BMlei:, the jtli day, at two «( the ciod:, atti tkii^.«ight 

fir JhdL Bawr caB yoa hfa Aal ii Kothcr^wue ■ 
Jbr. A good aiMMM. 

A- fa^ Sm^ haj, miu torn itmm for a good -^rin-^m- What 
dH itf the Bi^h Echo the qm'i ^ «■ ? 
fa. TfaiT^af NoTCi^fr. 
J«- Jtfl^ Bajr, ttSa iha id Va rhtKt, ad write hiai dava a good 



J-agr. rmtk. he .« 
he vodd Bifa a fae aa* &r ^ ape n> ride tftm. 

A- JCmL Awl thrw *aB Nfce far Ae pvB oflif kMM. Nwr k 
KMM* t« DT, "hoha j<M be a bb^ agood •*■——- *— - — «— « — 
«w CM a«k far ifa MEifcd hciftr with Ae wMte fat^ » ilw chide the 
b^iBtfabe%,aHlbidthcKit<aw^a«thedop: fctnebeatrMt 




««$ 
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Or Had. Tkx'itMlaw. 

Im. If my van ormma OB fei ■■* 
tm* can, dut did «nr aboM tkc arwatt 
■oon. Dm fiftk dar- 

Jv-XoitL BoT.w 
I Ihkk be tuub brcH 

Jbr. Afc, Sr Roderick, lit 

Fagi. Ajt, wt hxre okat 

Sir Rod. Kpiioc I m m n i to , fiiimiMh a* «c km ^adi 
dtee, the onr of jonr laiaing, dw Mfcer of foar ooditka 






9 i lecnBdly, MM w ^rd a 
mtdt ai iBpcl^ bnt to nc jnincif diKiecdf i i)mi)f , Mat a 
Of maa or iroiiian ooDghi ; doio^aail ■■ Mdna) ' '~ 
yoat mvatuffvi Awnd mad kmng patioD. Leal I 
and Wt lum diipotdi him, and icmember bij tjtkcs ti 
nralre-peiice t-jeal.' 

Gammer Gonoo'i Needle' u a mil older lad nMR csrioMrdc; 
and u » regular comedy in five aa*, built od tbe c iroimtta Bce of ^ 
old woman haviog lo« ber oeedle^ which throw* tbe whole i3^e 
into confiuion, till it ia at laM proridentiAlJy found Kkking m aa 
ualocky pan of Hodge'i dreaa. Thii mint cridently have hafftttA 
al a time when the manuractiireri o( SbefSeld and p' * - 
not reached the height of perfecticH) which the; bare at | 
Suppose that there is only one lewing-Decdle in a paiiab, t 
owDcr< a diligent notable old dame, loie* it, that a 
wag icti it about that another old woman haa itolcn iliii^ 
inttniment of houKhold industry, that tuja learch t 
where in-door* for it in vain, and that then the iocetuci 
forth to acold it out in the open air, till words cod in I 
tbe affair ib referred over to the higher aotboricies, and a 
an exact idea (though perhaps not lo lively a one) of what p 
thia authentic document between Gammer Gurtoo and ber 1 
Dame Chat, Dickon the Bedlam (the causer of these 1 
Hodge, Gammer Gurton's serrant, Tyb her maid, Cocke, I»« 
'jprentice boy, Doll, Scapethrifc, Master Bailiic his master. Doctor 
Rat, the Curate, and Gib the Cat, who may be fairly rrck-Oocd t 
of the Jramaiii pertotu, and performs do meao part. 
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* Gog'i (TOKc, GamnMT ' (ttjt Cocfcc tbc bojr), ' if ye will bug^ look in 

but ai the door. 
And see how Hodge lieth rumbling and loniog amidM the floor, 
Raking theTE, tome &re to lind among the aihei dead ' 

[That ix, to light a candle to look Tor the kxt needle], 

* Wbne there i) dm a ^ark h> big u a pin'j head : 
Al last in a dark corner two ^laiki he thought he teei. 
Which were indeed nought ebe but Gib our cat'* two eyei. 
Puff, qood) Hodge ; thinking thereby to hare fire *nthout ckMibc i 
Wite that Gib ihui her two eyn, aod lo the tier wat out i 
And by and by them open'd, eren ai they wrie brfoie. 
With that the (porks appeared, even ai (hey had done o£ yore : 
And ercn as Hodge blew the brc, at he did think, 
Gib, ai he felt (be blast, suaii wai began lo wiok ; 
Till Hodge fell of (weaiing, ai cimc beu ta his turn ^ 
Tlw file wai tore bewitch d, and therefore woukl not bum. 
At ha Gib up the itain, among old posts and pins. 
And Hodge he bied him after, till beolcc wete bixb bii ihins j 
Cittmag and iwearing oaths, were nerer of bis making. 
That Gib would fire the hoiue, if that she were not taken.' 

Diccoo the moUing beggar (or Betilam, as he is called} cteala a 
psece of bacon from behind Gamron' Gnrton's door, and in answer 
to Hodge's complaint of being dreadfully pinched for hunger, atkj — 

* Why Hodge, was diere none at home thy dinner for to lel > 

Hmlgt- Gog't br^d, Diccon, 1 came too Ute, was nothing thcte to get: 
Gib (a fmil fiend nugbt on her light) lick'd the milk-pan » clean : 
Sec Diccon, 'twas tKH so well wash'd this seren year, I ween. 
^fat on all ill luck, I had thought yet for al) this, 
otbaoon behind the door, at wont I ihould not miss: 
SDti^l a slip to cut, as I was wont to do, 
Dieooo, Gib our cat had cat the baooci too.' 

Hodge's difficult; in making Dtccoo undcmand what the needle 
it which hit dame has iott, shovt his SBpeiior acquaintance with 
the conTcniencea and modes of abridging labsnr in more cirilised Ufe^ 
of which the other bad no idea. 

' Hidgr, Has she not gone, trowot now iboa. Hid Ini her neek ? ' TSo 

it is called here.] 
' Dif. (J^J lUrag). Her eel, Hodge '. Who fished of ble t That 

was a daioty disk. 
thJgr. Tmh, tmh, ber oeeje, her neele. her ncclc, man, 'tU neidMi Boh 
iwrliih: 
A Eltle thing with a hole in the end, ai bright ai any siller [shtr], 
SmaO, long, sharp at the point, and stnil as any pillar. 

Die. I kitow not what a devil thou meanest, uiou tning'xt me more ia 
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Can hurt me if I wolde, 
I am K) wrapt iind thoroughly lapt 
In jolly good ale and old. 
Back and side go bare, &c. 

And Tib. my wife, that as her Ufc 

LovFth nfll good ale to seek ; 

Full ah drinks she, till yt may see 

The tears fun down her check : 

Then doth she troll lo me the bowl. 

Even as a malt-worm sholde : 

And saith, sweetheart, I took my pan 

Of this jolly good ale and old. 

Back and side go bate, go bare. 

Both fool and hand go cold : 

But belly, God send thee good ale enough. 

Whether it be new or old. 



Such was the wit, such was the mirth of our ancestors :— homely, 
but hcaiiy ; coarse perhaps, but kindly. Let no man despise it, for 
' Evil to him that evil thinks,' To think it poor and beneath notice 
because it is not just like ours, is the same son of hypercriiiciam that 
was exercised by the person who refused to read some old books, 
because they were ' such very poor spelling.' The meagrenesa of 
their literary or their bodily fare was at least relished by themselves ; 
and this is better than a surfeit or an indigestion. It is refreshing to 
look out of ourselves sometimes, not to be always holding the glass 
to our own peerless perfections : and as there is a dead wall which 
always intercepts the prospect of the future from our view (all that 
we can see beyond it is the heavens], it is as well to direct our eyes 
DOW and then without scorn to the page of history, and repulsed in 
our attempts to penetrate the secrets of the next six thousand years, 
not to turn our backs on old long syne ! 

The other detached plays of nearly the same period of which 
I proposed to give a cursory account, are Green's Tu Quoque, 
Microcosmus, Lingua, The Merry Dei-il of Edmonton, The Pinner 
of Wakefield, and the Spanish Tragedy. Of the spurious plays 
attributed to Shakespcar, and to be found in the editions of his 
works, such as the Yorkshire Tragedy, Sir John Oldcastle, The 
Widow of Watling Street, &c. I shall say nothing here, because I 
suppose The reader to be already acquainted with them, and because 
I have given a general account of them in another work. 

Green's Tu Quoque, by George Cook, a contemporary of 
Shakespear't, is so called from Green the actor, who played the 
part of^ Bubble in this very lively and elegant comedy, widi the cant 

tou V. : T 189 
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phraie of Tu Quague perpetually in hi» mouth. The double c 
of situation between this fellow and bii master, Stsinct, each p 
from poverty to wealth, and from wealth lo poverty again, is e<]<al!y 
weU imagined and executed. A gay and gallaac spirit perradet the 
whole of it ; wit, poetry, and morality, each take tbeir tuni in it. 
The characters of the two sisters, Joyce and Gennidc, ait my 
eiilfiJIy contrasted, and the manner in which they mumally betuy 
one another into the hands of iheir lorers, firM in the spirit of 
mischief, and aiierwards of retaliation, ie quite dfamacic * If yoa 
cannot find in your heart to tell him you Iotc him, I 'II sigh it out 
for you. Come, we little creatures must help one aoother,' uj% 
the Madcap to the Madonna. As to style and matter, this play bat 
a number of pigeon-holes tull of wit and epigrams which aie fljing 
out in almost every sentence. I could give twenty potnted conceit^ 
wrapped up in good set terms. Let one or two at the dudok 
■utHce. A bad hand at cards is thus described. WiU Rash nys to 
Scatiergood, 'Thou hast a wild hand indeed : thy small cards shew 
like a troop of rebels, and the knave of clubs their chief leader/ 
Bubble expresses a truism very gaily on finding himself et^uipped like 
a gallant—* How apparel makes a man respected I The very childrto 
in the street do adore me.' We find here the first mention of Six 
John Suckling's < melancholy hat,' as a common article of wear — 
the same which he chose to clap on Ford's head, and the iini 
instance of the theatrical Jau6ie mtendre which has been repeated ever 
lince of an actor's ironically abusing himself in hi* feigned character. 

' Gir^vsr. They say Green '* a good cIo>rn- 
Buitle. (PlajtJbj Grrm, layi) Green \ Green 'i : 
Scatttrgaed. Wherefore do you tay so } 
Bui. Indeed, I ha' no reasoD ; for they say he 'i 
can look.' 

The following description of the ditnpation 
hands of a spendthrift is ingenious and beautifiil. 



of a fortime in 



' Know that which made him enciout in your 
And gilded o'er his ioipcHcctioDs, 
1> waned and consumed even like ice. 
Which by the vehemence of heal dissolves. 
And glides to many riren : so bit wcallli. 
That telt 1 prodigal hand, hot in eipenct, 
Melied within his gripe, and from ha coffers 
Ran like a violent nream to other oien's.' 

Microcasmus, by Thomas Nabbes, is a dnoutic i 



i 



ivucrocosmus, by i nomas isabtiM, u a dnouuc mMK or allegory, 
b which the Scntcs, the Soul, a Good and a Bad Gtaim, 
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CoDBciecce, See. contend for the dominioD of a man ; and notwith- 
standing the awkwardness of the machinery, is not without poetry, 
elegance, and originality. Take the description of mornbg as a proof. 
' Whit do I see ? Blush, grty-cyed morn and spread 
Thy purple shame upon the mountain tops: 
Or pale thyself with envy, since here comes 
A brighter Venus than the dull-ej'ed star 
That lights thee up." 

But what are we to think of 
literal Hat of the Jratnatii ptrtont 
'Nature, a fair woman, in a nh 

{iuiis, Aonen, clouds, stars, &c. ; 

woven with sUrs. 
Janus, a man with two faces, signilying Providence, in a yellow robe, 

wrought with snakes, ai he \% £m anni : on his heail a crown. He is 

Nature's husband. 
FtKE, a tienre-countenanced young man, in a tlame -coloured robe, wrought 

with gleams of fire^ his hair red, and on his head a crown of flames. 

His creature a Vulcan. 
Al», a young man of a variable countenance, in a blue robe j wrought 

with dirers-coloured clouds^ his hair blue; and on his head a wreath of 

clouds. His creature a giant or silvan. 
Water, a young woman in a sea-green robe, wrought with waves; her 

hair a sea-gieen, and on her head a wreath of sedge bound alraut with 

waves. Her creature a lyren. 
Eakth, a young woman of a sad countenance, in a grass-green robe, 

wrought with sundry fruits and flowers ; her hair black, and on her 

head a chaplet of flowers. Her creature a pigmy. 
Love, a Cupid in a flame-coloured habit; Ixiw and quiver, a crown of 

flaming hearts &c, 
Physander, a perfect grown man, in a long white robe, and on his head 

a garland of white lilies and roses mixed. His name inro T^t i^unoi 

not ru arbpot. 
Choler, a fencer ; his clothes red. 
Blood, a dancer, in a watchet-coloured suit. 

Phlegm, aphyucian, an old man; his doublet white and black; trunk hose. 
Melancholv, a musician ; his complexion, hair, and clothes, black ; a 

lute in his hand. He Is likewise an amorist. 
BellaNIUa, a lovely woman, in a long white robe j on her head a wreath 

of white flowen. She signifies (he soul. 
Bonus Genius, an angel, in a like white robe; wings and wreath while. 
Malus Genius, a devil, in a black robe ; hair, wreath, and wings, black. 
The Five Senses — Seeing, a chambermaid^ Hearing, the uther of the 

hall i Smelling, a huntsman or gardenerj Tastikc, a cook j Touch- 
ing, a gentleman usher. 
\ Sensuality, a wanton woman, richly habited, but lasciviously dressed, 

»9i 
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TlMTEKAtJCE, a lovely woman, of ■ modest coimtCDince ; her ganncna 

plain, but drccnt, &c. 
A Phik>«opher, "y 

A Shepherd, j 

Three Furin at they are commonly fancied. 

Fear, the Crier of the Court, with a tipsialF. 

CoKjciENCE, the Judge of the Court. 

Hope and DesPaik, an advocate and a lawyer. 

The other three Viilues, as they are frequently eaprewed by painten. 

The Heroes, in brieht antique habits. Sic. 

The front of a worfcrnanship, proper to the fiuicy of the rcit, adorned with 
brass figures of angels and devili, with several inicriptiont ; the title a 
an CKulcheon, supported by an Aneel and a Devil. Within the vch 
a continuing perspective ot ruins, which is dtatvn still before the other 
Kcnei, whilst they are varied. 



HiiK gloria. 






INSCRIPTIOKS. 

AffetituiMali.' 



It ii inach 
an allegory 



Aolony Brewer's Lingua ( 1607] i« of the same cast. 
longer as well as older than MicrocasmuE. It U also 
celebrating the contention of the Five Sensei for ti 
Ruperiority, and the pretensioDS of Lingua or the Tongue 10 bt 
admitted as a sixth sense. It is full of child's play, and old wim* 
tales ; but is not unadorned with passages displaying strong good 
sense, and powers of fantastic description. 

Mr. Lamb has quoied two passages from it — the admirable 
enumeration of the characteristics of different languages, 'The 
Chaldee wise, the Arabian physical,' Sec. ; and the Btrilung de- 
scription of the ornameDts and uses of tragedy and comedy. The 
dialogue between Memory, Common Sense, and Phantaste*, 
curious and worth considering. 

' Canimoa Sinie. Why, good father, why are you «o late now.a-dayi ? 

Mintary. Thus 'tis ; the moat customers I remember myself to ha»*, af%fl 
at your lordship knows, scholars, and now-a-days the most of ihem WU 
become critics, bringing me home such paltry things (o lay up for ikoi^fl 
that I can hardly find them again. 

Pkaiitailei. Jupiter, Jupiter, 1 had thought these flies had bit non 
myself: do critics tickle you, i'faiih ? 

Mroi. Very familiarly : for they must know of me, forsooth, host eveit 
idle word is written in all the musiy moth-eaten manuscripts, kept in all 
the old librariei in every city, betwixt England and Peru. 

Commoa Sense. Indeed I have noted these times to affect 1 
more than is requisite. 
191 
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IMtm. I remember in the age of Assaracui and Ninus, and about the 
js of Thebes, and the tiegc of Troy, there were few things committed 
TO my charge, bul those thai were weil worthy the preserving i but now 
every trifle must be wrapp'd up in the volume rf eternity. A rich pudding- 
wife, or a cobbler, cannot die but I must immortalize his name with an 
epitaph ) a dog cannot water In a nobleman's shoe, but it must be iprinkled 
into the chronicles j so that 1 never could remember my treasure more 
full, and never emptier of honourable and true heroical actions.' 




1.0, 
d>ei 
lii. 
ink 



And again Mendacio puts in his cldm with gieat s 
works of ui 



a many 



Afft. Thou, boy 1 how is this possible ? Thou art but a child, and 
re were sects of philosophy before thou wert bom. 

Men. Appetitus, thou mistakest me; I tell thee three thousand 
[Tears ago was Mendacio bom in Greece, nursed in Crete, and ever unce 
^•onouted every where : I 'II be sworn I held old Homer's pen when he writ 
Ilia Ihads and his Odysseys. 

Jj^. Thou hadsi need, (or I hear say he was blind. 

Mm. I helped Herodotus to pen some part of his Muses ; lent Flin^ 

k to write his histoty ; rounded Rabelais in the ear when he historilied 
Pantagniel ; as for Lucian, I was his genius j O, those two books lit fera 
Hitltna, however they go under his name, I'll be sworn I writ them every 
tittle. 

Afpr. Sure as I am hungry, thou 'It have it for lying. But hast thou 
mstcd this latter time for want of enereise f 

Men. Nothing leu. I must confess I would fain have jogged Stow and 
great Hollingihcd on their elbows, when they were about their chronicles ; 
and, as I remember. Sir John Mandevill's travels, and a great part of the 
Decad's, were of my doing ! but for the Mirror of Knighihood, Bevis of 
Southampton, Palmerin of England, Amadis of Gaul, Huon de Bourdcaux, 
Sir Guy of Warwick, Martin Marprelate, Robin Hood, Gataganiua, 
Gerition, and a thou^and such exquisite monuments as these, no doubt but 
they breathe in my breath up and down." 



I 



The Merry Devil of Edmonton which has been 

.ribuied to Shakeepear, is asBiuvdly not unworthy of him. It is 

more likely, however, both from the style and subject-matter to have 

n Heywood's than any other person's. It is perhaps the first 

,mp!e of sentimental comedy we have — romantic, sweet, tender, 

xpresses the feelings of honour, of love, and friendship in their 

Utmost delicacy, enthusiasm, and purity. The names alone, Raymond 

Mounchersey, Frank Jerningham, Clare, Millieent* * sound silver 

sweet like lovers' tongues by night.' It sets out with a sort of story 

of Doctor FaustUB, but this is dropt as jarring on the tender chorda 

of the rest of the piece. The wit of the Merry Devil of Edmonton 

is as genuine as the poetry. Mine Host of the George is as good 

a fellow as Boniface, and the deer-stealing scenes b the forest between 
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LECTURE VI 

|ON MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, F. BEAUMONT, P. FLETCHER, 
DRAYTON, DANIEL, &C. SIR P. SlDNEV's ARCADIA, 
AND OTHER WORKS. 

I SHALL, in the present Lecture, attempt to give some idea of the 
lighter productions of the Muse in the period before ub, in order lo 
Bhew that grace and elegance are not con^ned entirely to later times, 
and shall conclude with some remarks on Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia. 

I have already made mention of the lyrical pieces of Beaumont 
and Fletcher. It appears from his poems, that many of these were 
composed by Francis Beaumont, particularly the very beautiful ones 
in the tragedy of the False One, the Praise of Love in that of 
Valeotinian, and another in the Nice Valour or Passionate Madman, 
Address to Melancholy, which is the perfection of this kind of 

' Hence, all you vain delights ; 
As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly i 
There 's nought in this life sweet. 

But only melancholy, 

Oh, sweetest melancholy. 

Welcome folded arms and fixed eyes, 

A sight chat piercing mortilies ; 

A look that's fasten 'd lo the ground, 

A tongue chain'd up ivithout a sound ; 

Fountain heads, and pathless groves. 

Places which pate pasuon loves : 

Mooo-lighc walks, when all the fowls 

Are warmly hous'd, save bats and owlsj 

A midnight bell, a passing groan. 

These are the sounds we Iced upon : 

Then stretch our bones in a still, gloomy valley ; 

Nothing to dainty sweet as lovely melancholy.' 

It bu been supposed [and not without every appearance of good 
reaKm) dial this pensive strain, ' most muaicaJ, most melancholy,' 
gave the first suggestioD of the spirited introduction to Millon'i 

II Peoseroso. 
' Hence, vain deluding joys. 

The brood of lolly without father bred ! . . . . 
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ON MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, ETC. 

a Taponr, and tLeir sacred heads laid low in ashes, before the sand 
of common tnortala has run out. Fletcher too was prematurely cut 
otF by the plague. Raphael died at four and thirty, aod Correggio 
at forty. Who can help wishing that they had lived to the age of 
Michael Angela and Titian ! Shakespear might have lived another 
half-century, enjoying fame and repoEe, ' now that his task was 
smoothly done,' listening to the muBJc of his name, and better still, 
of his ov!ti thoughts, without minding Rymer's abuse of ' the 
tragedies of the last age.' His native stream of Avon would then 
have flowed with softer murmurs to the ear, and his pleasant birth- 
place, Stratford, would in that case have worn even a more gladsome 
smile than it does, to the eye of fancy ! — Poets however have a sort 
of privileged after-life, which docs not fall lo the common lot : the 
rich and mighty are nothing but while they are living ; their power 
ceases with them ; but ' the sons of memory, the great heirs of fame ' 
leave the best pan of what was theirs, their thoughts, their verse, 
what they most delighted and prided themselves in, tiehind them — 
imperishable, incorruptible, immortal I — Sir John Beaumont {the 
brother of our dramatist) whose loyal and religious elusions are 
not worth much, very feelingly laments his brother's untimely death 
in an epitaph upon him. 

'Thou ihould'st have followed me, but death to blame 
Miscounted years, and measured age by fame : 
So dearlj hast (hou bought thj precious lines. 
Their piaise grew swiftiyi lo thy life declines. 
Thy Muse, the hearer's Queen, the reader's Love, 
All ears, all heans (but Death's) could please and move.' 

Beaumont's verses addressed to Ben Jonson at the Mermaid, are 
a pleasing record of their ftieodship, and of the way in which they 
* 6eeted the time carelessly ' as well as studiously ' in the golden age ' 
of our poetry. 

[Liiuj sent frsm the Cmnirj luiih Hvf aa^mjieiJ Cvmediei, luMth 
Inferred tArir mtrry meclingi at the MemunJ-l 
' The sun which doth the greatest comfort bring 
To absent friends, because the self-sarae thing 
They know they see, however absent is, 
(Here our best hay-maket, forgive me this, 
II is our country style) in this warm shine 
I lie and dream of your full Mermaid wine: 
Oh, we have water mixt with claret lees. 
Drink apt to bring in drier heresies 
Than here, good only for the sotmec's strain. 
With fustian metaphors lo stufT the brain : — 
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Whose lomb fair Love, and fairer Virtue tept. 

All suddenly I saw the Faery Queen : 

At whoK approach the soul of Petrarch wept; 

And from ihcncefoitb those Graces were not wen, 

For they this queen attended, in whose Mead 

Oblivion laid him down on Laura's hearse. 

Hereat the hardest stones were seen to bleed. 

And groans of buried ghosts the Heav'ns did pierce, i 

Where Homers spright did tremble all for grief, I 

And curst th' access of that celestial thief.' 

A higher strain of compliment cannot well be conceived than lhi*t 
vhich raises your idea ereti of that which it disparages in the com- 
Miisan, and makes you feel that nothing could have torn the writer 
from his idoUcrouE enthusiasm for Petrarch and hia Laura's lomb, 
but Speaset's roagic verses and diviner Faery Queen — the one lifted 
aboic mortality, the other brought from the skies ! 

The name of Drummond of Hawthornden is in a manner entwined 
cypher with that of Ben Jonaon. He has not done himself or 
JoDSOD any credit by his account of their conversation ; but his 
Sonnets are in the highest degree elegant, harmonious, and striking. 
It appears to me that they are more in the manner of Petrarch than 
any others that we have, with a certain incenseness in the sentiment, 
an occasional glitter of thought, and uniform terseness of exprcssioni 
The reader may judge for himself from a few examples. 

' I know that all beneath the moon decays. 

And what by mortals in this world is wrought 
In time's great periods shall return to nought ; 
That fairest states have fatal nights and days. 
I know that all the Muse's heavenly lays. 
With toil of spright which are so dearly bought. 
As idle sounds, of few or none arc sought ; 
That there is nothing lighter than vain praise. 
I know frail beauty 's like the puq>le flow'r. 
To which one mom oft birth and death atfords: 
That love a jarring is of minds' accords. 
Where sense and will bring under reason's pow'r. 
Know what I lisf, this all cannot me move, 
But that, alas '. I both must write and love.' 



' Fair moon, vho with thy cold and silver shine 
Mak'st sweet the horror of the dreadfiil night, 
Delighting the weak eye with smiles divine. 
Which Phtcbtis dazzles with his too much light; 
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Bright queen of the fim Hcav'n, if in (hy ihrine 

By turning oft, and Heav'n'i eternal might. 

Thou hast not yel thai once iweet lire of thine, 

Endymion, forgot, and lovers" plight : 

If cause like thine may pity breed in thee, 

And pity Bomewhat elie to it obtain, 

Since thou haat power of dreams at well ta he 

That holds the golden rod and mortal chain ; 

Now while she sleeps,' in doleful euiie her show. 

These tcare, and the black map of all my woe.' 



This is the eleventh sonnet : the twelfth 
conceits, without any aentimem at all ; such 
Goldsmith of the 
ApellcB of the &o\ 
Sidney. H«e is i 



full of Tile and forced 

caliing the Sun 'the 

the enameller of the moon,' and 

1.' This is as bad ae Cowley or Sir Philip 

that is worth a million of ouch quaint devices. 



' Te Iht NigMugale. 

Dear chorister, who from these shadows sends,' 

Ere that the blushing mom dare show her light. 

Such sad lamenting strains, that night attends 

(Become all eat') stars stay to heat ihy plighL 

If one whose grief even reach of thought transcends. 

Who ne'er (not in a dream) did taste delight. 

May thee importune who like case pretends. 

And seem'st to joy in woe, in woe's despite : 

Tell me (so may thou milder fortune try, 

And long, long sing 1) for what thou thus complains,* 

Since winter's gone, and sun in dappled sky 

Enamour'd smiles on woods and flow'ry plaint f 

The bird, as if my questions did her move, 

With trembling wings sigh'd forth, 'I love, I love." 

Or if a mixture of the Delia Cruscao style be allowed to eoshfilK^ 
the true spirit of love and poetry, we have it in the following addrcM 
to the river Forth, on which his mistress had embarked. 
'Slide soft, &ir Forth, and make a chrystal plain. 
Cut your white locks, and on your foamy lace 
Let not a wrinkle be, when you embrace 
The boat that earth's perfections doth contain. 
Winds wonder, and through wondering hold your peace. 



Sigh, and in her fair hair yourselves enchaii 



* Scotch for Koil'st, for campUio'it, Jcc. 
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, Or take these sighs, which absence iiiakei ariie 

From my oppressed bteosl, and All the tajli. 
Or some sweet breath new brought from Pandiw. 
The floods do smile, love o'er the winds prevails. 
And yet huge waves arise ; the cause is this. 
The ocean strives with Forth the boat to kiss.' 

This to the English reader will express the very soul of Petrarch, 
the mohen breath of sentiment converted into the glassy essence of 
a Bet of glittering but still gracefiJ conceiu. 

' The fly that sips treacle is lost in the sweets,' and the critic that 
tastes poetry, ' his ruin meets.' His feet are clogged with its hooey, 
iod his eyes blinded virith its beauties ; and he forgets his proper 
TOcation, which is to buz and sting. I am afraid of losing my way 
in Drummond's ' sugar'd sonnetting ; ' and have determined more 
than once to break off abruptly ; but another and another tempts the 
rash band and curious eye, which I am loth not to give, and I give 
it accordingly : for if I did not write these Lectures to please 
myseif, 1 am at least sure I should please nobody else. In fact, 
I conceive that what I have undertaken to do in this and former 
cages, is merely to read over a set of authors with the audience, as 
I would do with a friend, to point out a favourite passage, to explain 
an objection ; or if a remark or a theory occurs, to state it in illustra- 
tion of the subject, but neither to tire him nor puzzle myself with 
pedantic rules and pragmatical fortnulat of criticism that can do no 
good to any body. I do not come to the task with a pair of 
'n my pocket, to see whether a poem is round 
its mechanical dimensions, like a meter and 
is not in my bond to look after excisable 
wares, or to exact severe penalties and for- 
■sights, or to give formal notice of violent 
i, of geography and chronology ; or to 

J (with blanks 

e armed from t 



or si^uare, oi 

ainager of poetry : it 

articles or contraband ^ 

feitures for trifling ovei 

breaches of the three ui 

distribute printed stamps and poetical lici 

filled up) on Mount Parnassus. I do n 



toe with colons and semicolons, with glossaries and indexes, to 
adjust the spelling or reform the metre, or to prove by everlasting 
contradiction and querulous impatience, that former commentators 
did not know the meaning of their author, any more than I do, who 
am angry at them, only because I am out of humour with myself — 
a« if the genius of poetry lay buried under the rubbish of the press; 
and the critic was the dwarf-enchanter who was to release its airy 
form from being stuck through with blundering points and misplaced 
commas; or to prevent its vital powers from being worm-eaten and 
coDiumed, letter by letter, in musty manuscripts and black-letter 
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print. I do oot think that is the way lo leam ' the gentle crifi 
of poesy or lo teach it to othera : — to imbibe or to communicate iti 
spirit ; which if it does not disentangle itself and soar above the 
obacure and trivial researches of antiquarian ism is no longer itself, 
'a Phrenix gazed by all.' At least, ko it appeared to me (it is for 
others to judge whether I was right or wrong). In a word, I hare 
endeavoured to feel what was good, and to * give a reason for the 
faith that was in me ' when neceaaary, and when in my power. Tlui 
is what I have done, and what I must continue to do. 

To return to Drummond. — I cannot but think that his Sonneti 
come as near as almost any others to the perfection of this kind of 
writing, which should embody a sentiment and every shade of a 
seniiment, as it varies with time and place and humour, with the 
extravagance or lightness of a momentary impression, and should, 
when lengthened out into a series, form a history of the wayward 
reooda of the poet's mind, the turns of his fate ; and imprint the 
■mile or frown of his mistress in indelible characters on the scattered 
leaves. I will give the two following, and have done with thii 
author. 

' In vain I haunt the cold and silver springs. 
To quench the fever burning in my veins i 
In vain (love's pilgrim) mountains, dales, and pluni 
1 over-run ^ vain help long absence brings. 
In vain, my friends, your counsel me constrains 
To fly, and place my thoughts on other things. 
Ah, like the bird that fired hath her njngs. 
The more I move the greater arc my pains. 
Desire, alas I desire a Zeuxis new. 
From the orient borrowing gold, from western afcies 
Heavenly cinnabar, sets before my eyes 
In every place her hair, aweet look and hue ; 
That Oy, run, rest I, all doih prove but vain ; 
My life lies in those eyes which have n 

The other is a direct 
bower where he first saw L: 



I 



of Petrarch 's description of the i 



' Alexis, here she stay'd, among these pines, 
Sweet henniticss, she did alone repair: 
Here did she spread the treasure of her hair. 
More rich than that brought from the Colchian 
Here sal she by these musked eglantines ; 
The happy flowers seem yet the print to bear: 
Her voice did sweeten here thy sugar'd lines. 
To which winds, trees, beasts, birds, did lend an e 
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She here me first pcrceiv'd, and her 

Of bright carnations did o'erspread hei face : 

Here did sheiigh, here first my hopes were bom. 

Here first I got a pledge of promised grace; 

But ah ! what serves to have hecn made happy so, 

Sith passed pleasures double but new woe I ' 

I should, on the whole, prefer Druraniond's Sonnets to Spenser's ; 
and they leave Sidney's, picking their way through verbal intricacies 
and * thorny queachcs,' ' at an immcaBurable distance behind, 
Drummond's other poems have great, though not equal merit ; and 
he may be fairly set down as one of our old English classics. 

Ben Jonson's detached poetry I like much, as indeed I do all 
about him, except when he degraded himself by ' the laborious 
foolery ' of some of his farcical characters, which he could not deal 
with sportively, and only made stupid and pedantic. I have been 
blamed for what I have said, more than once, in disparagement of 
Ben Jonson's comic humour ; but I thinit he was himself aware of 
his infirmity, and has (not improbably) alluded to it in the following 
r apeech of Crites in Cynthia's Revels. 

' Oh, how despised and base a thing h man, 
If he not strive to erect his groveling thoughts 
Above the strain of flesh [ But how more chea 



Floats like a dcad-drown'd body, 01 

Of vulgar humour, mix'd with common'st dregs : 

I suffer for their guilt now j and my soul 

(Like one that looks on ill-affected eyes) 

k hurt with mere intention on their folfies. 

Why will I view them then > my sense might ask 

Or is't a rarity or some new object 

That strains my strict observance to this point : 

But such is the pcrverseness of our nature. 

That if we once but fancy levity, 

(How antic and ridiculous soever . 

It suit with us) yet will our muffled thought 

Chuse rather not to see it than avoid it, &c. 

Ben Jonsoo had self-knowledge snd self-reflection enough to apply 
his to himself. His tenaciousness on the score of critical objections 
loes not prove that he was not conscious of them himself, but the 
contrary. The greatest egotists are those whom it is impossible to 
!■ offend, because tbej are wholly and incurably blind to their own 




Chapnun'i Hymn Ic 
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defect*; or tf they could be made to tee than, woold iiHtBd[ 

coaven them into bo maoy beauty-spoti and oroameDtal gnce*. Ba ] 

JoDioa'a fugitive and lighter piece* are Dot devoid of the c' 

roeritg of that da» of compositioD ; but still often i 

them, there is a specilic gravity tn the author's pen, that tinlu b 

the bottom of his subject, though buoyed up for a time with a 

painted plumes, and produces a strange mixture of the mechanic^] «i 

fanciful, of poetry and prose, in his songs and odes. 

one of his most airy etfusians is the Triumph of his Miatmt: 

there are some lines in it that seem inserted almost 

bariesque. It is however well worth repeaung. 

' See the chariot at hand here of love, 
Wherein my lady rideth ! 
Each that dnws n h 
And well the car love guideth ! 
As she goes all hearts do duty 

Unto her beauty : 
And enamour'd, do wish so they might 

But enjoy such a lighi, 
That they still were to run by her lide. 
Through swords, through seas, whither she would ride. 
Do but look on her eyes, they do light 

All that love's world compriseth 1 
Do but look on her hair, it ii bright 
As love's star when it riieth ! 
Do but matlc, her forehead's smoother 

Than words that soothe her : 
And from her arch'd brows, such a grace 

Sheds itself through the hex. 
As alone there triumphs to the life 
All the gain, all the good of the elements' strife. 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow. 

Before rude hands have touch 'd it ? 

Ha' you mark'd but the fall of the si 

Before the soil bath smutch 'd it } 

Ha' you telt lAr luaal nfhitevtr f 

Or swan's down ever ? 

Or have smell o' (he bud o' the briar? 

Or tkt nardia the fin t 

Of have tasted the bag of the bee ? 

Oh, so while < Oh so toft I Oh si 

His Discourse with Cupid, which follows, is ioliniiety delicate anil 
piquant, zoA without one single blemish. It is a perfect *De«t cf | 
•picery.' 
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' Noblesl Charis, you ihal are 
Both my fortune and my star 1 
And do govern more my blood, 
Than the variouE moon the flood ! 
Hear, what late discourse of you. 
Love and I have had ; and true. 
'Mongsl my Musei finding me. 
Where he chanc't your name to see 
Set, and to this softer nruin ; 
'Sure,' said he, 'if I have brain. 
This here sung can be no other. 
By description, but my mother '. 
So hath Homer praised her hairj 
So Anacreon dranm the air 
Of her face, and made to rise, 
Juit about her sparkling eyes. 
Both her brows, bent like my bow. 
By her loolca I do her Icnow, 
Which you call my shifts. And see ! 
Such my mother's blushes be. 
As the bath your verse discloses 
In her cheek^ of milk and roses ^ 
Such as oft I wanton in. 
And, above her even chin. 
Have you plac'd the bank of kisses. 
Where you say, men gather blisses, 
Rip'ned with a breath more sweet. 
Than when flowers and west-minds meet. 
Nay, her white and polish 'd neck. 
With the lace that doth it deck, 
Is my mother's t hearts of slain 
Lover^ made into a chain ! 
And between each rising breaM 
Lies the valley, call'd my nest, 
Where I sit and proyne my wings 
After flight ) and put new stings 
To my shafts I Her veiy name 
With my mother's is the same.' — 
' I confess all,' I replied, 
' And the glass hangs hy her side. 
And the girdle 'bout her waste. 
All is Venus: save unchaste. 
But, alas ! thou seest the least 
Of her good, who is the best 
Of her sex ; but could'st thou. Love, 
Call to mind the forms, that strove 
For the apple, and those three 
Make in one, the same were she. 
For this beauty yet doth hide 
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Something more tfiaa aaa Im) ipiel 
Outmrd gi3cc wok iorc bcgsiks; 
She U Venus vbcn the vtuiex. 
But At 't Juno wh«B At wib. 
And MiDnra whca Ac olkk' 

In one of the nog* id Cjradiia't Rercli, «v §mi, mmit. anr 
very pleuiDg imagery, tbe origiit of a cekfataaed Iik ia aifex 

' Drip, ''''Pf '^ft ^itpi '^Pi '"^i' 
Thii hat not even the merit of origisdRy, winck ii 
Bra Joiuon had uid two hotidred yean before, 

• Oh, I moU ton 
(Like meidilg mow nul wme cnggy VB) 

Knee naiurE'i pride i« now a wid 

Hii Ode to the Memory of Sir Lnciiit Ctfy and Sir H. ft 

hu been much admired, bat I cannoc bat tkvk k oae of 
fintaitica] and pcrrerie perfotmancet. 

I cannot, for inatancc, reconcile myiclf to MCh Oanzu Ml 

— ■ Of which we priesia and poeti tiy 

Sueh trutbi as ne npect for happy mea. 
And there he livci with memoty j aod Ben 

Jonton, who lung thjt of him, eic he went 

Him«lf to mt, 

Ot taitc « part of that fill joy be meant 

To haTC exprett, 

In this brigbt aiteriini ; 

Where it i»cre fncndthip'* idiuoi 

(Were not his Luctui loog •riih in id tairy) 

To Kparatc these twi — 

Lights, the Dioseori ; 

And keep the one half frotn his Harty. 

But fate doth to iJtemate the design, 

Willie that in Keavtn, thii hgfat go exnh doth iluoe. 

Thai iccini ai if becaiue he cannot withooE diScolty wtite ■ 
be becomea rough and crabbed in a fpiric of dcBaace^ IT 
pcctooi who cannot behave well in company, and a&o r 
show their contempt for the opioioiu of othm> 

Hii Epnies are particolarly good, ctjnally fiiO of rtradf 
•oand feeling. The; tbcw that lie waa not witkoot friead^ n 

3<* 
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^PMeemed, and by viiom bit was d tta rt d lj etuaaeA in return. Tbe 
Hcoatrofeny RUitcd abooi hi* character ii as idle ooe, carried on is 
rite mere t^tit of coatradiction, ai if he were ekbcr nude op eotiielj 
of gall, or dipped in 'the milk of bunuii lunditesa.' There i« no 
atcantj or groond to tappoce either. He wai do doobt a saadj, 
|ibia-spokeii, hooM, vdl-dispoied maii, incliniiig more to the Krere 
than the *r™H»' tide of tfajogt ; but his good quaUues, leanuog, 
tatmtf, and commal habiti prepoDderated orei hi« defecu of tetnper 
or maonen ; and in a coarse of friendship sorne difFeience of charactcrt 
ercn a Ikde tougbiiess or acidity, nuy relish to the palate ; and olitei 
may be scrred op witfa effect 3« well as tweetmeats. Ben Jooaon, 
era by his quarrels and jcalousic*, doe* not teem to have been cant 
vith the last and damning disqaalification for (lieDdihip, beartlcM 
tndidcTCBce. He was also what is anderstood by ^good ^hts^ food 
of good cheer and good company : and the first step for others to 
enjoy yow iode^, is for yon to enjoy thein. If any one can do 
wttbont tbe world, it is certain that the world can do ontte as well 
wttnoot faiin« nn * verses inritiog a uicud to sapper, give na aa 
faOBiEar aa idea of his private habits and character as his Eputle to 
M****** Draytoo, that to Seldes, Sec, tut line* to the inemarf of 
Shake^car, and hia noble prose enlog; on Lwd fiacoo, in hia 
nisj^i jfTi do a lavoQraUe one. 

Amcag the beat of tbeac (perhaps the very best) is the addicM 
lo Kr Robert Wroth, which betide* it* manly moral "«■■"!*■ , 
ui« » ey * a strikingly pjctureaqoe dtac ripti on of rural ^>ottt and 
namias at this intereiting period. 

^^^^^_ ' How bkst ait thou, canst love the couBtiy, Wrath, 
^^^^^^L Wbedier br choice, or Isle, or both ! 
^^^^^^^H And thou^ k) near the dty and the oonit, 
^^^^^^H An la'tn with aeithct'i < 
^^^^B Tba 

^^^^B Mot 

^^^^F Nor 
^^^^^ Oft 

^H The 

^^^^^ 

^^^^P Alo 
^^^^ Thi 



That at^eat times, an no ambitious gu«il 
'tf ibcviff'B dinner, or of mayor's finst. 

n'd to view tbe better cloth of «ate ; 
The ridier hangii^i, or tbe erowo-pbtc { 
Nor tbrong'M (wbai masqoing b} lo bare a sight 
Of the short bravny of the night ; 
To Tiew tbe jcneU, stuffs, the pains, the ((it 
ThetE waned, lome not paid (tH- yet ! 
But canst at borne in thy securer rest. 
Live with im-bought pforision bleM ; 
Piee from ptood poicnM or their guilded rooit, 
"MoiVit bwing nerds and solid boofs: 
Along the coricd woods and painted meads, 
Tbnia^ whidi a serpent nTcr leads 
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To HMBc cooJ ca«tnH Aade. iriuch he csU> ha, 
Jiad *^*^** ilfcp tofot dm It i* ! 
Or if ikao Ii*(Sc n^l n wafck n btnk, 
A-bed CMM bcH the load 11^ ipeak. 
In tpnag aft wiimwI fbr ifcdr ■ntcr'* ifwn, 
Wha far it nakn thj hooK hit GODt i 
Or with Ihy fikadi, die hcMt of iD the yw, 
Kvid'M opcM the taaa deai 
In »tfwini, at ihe paitridi nak'n ■ ffigfat. 
Aad pr'K tbr ^aodet (ucMi the ughti 
And in the winter huat'si (be flpng baic. 
More fc« Ajt eierciie (hxn &re ; 
While aO ihu foUcm, their gtad can appi)' 
To the fiiU gieatno* of the cry : 
Or bswking >I ihe trrcr or the budt. 
Or ihooting U the grcedr cluuih, 
TltiMi dost with lonie deught the daj out-wcar, 
Although the colden of the fearl 
The wfail'd the leraral leuant ihou ha*I leeti 
Of Sow'r^ tieldi, of ct^Mct green. 
The mowed meadowt, with the fleeced thrtp. 
And feuu that either ibeaicn keep ; 
The ripened ean yet bumbic in tbaz height. 
Add fiiiTDwi Udea with their weight i 
The apple-harrot that doth longer laie j 
T^c hogi tetum'd home fat from mait j 
The treei cut out in k/gi and thoK boughs m«]c 
A lire now, that lent a thadc < 
Thut Pan and Sjlvan having had their rtto, 
Comui puta in for new ddi^ti; 
And filli thy open hall with miith and dieer, 
Ai if in Satum'j reign it were ; ^^^^^ 

Apollo't harp and Hennei' Ij're reaound, ^^^^^^^| 

Nor are the Mu>o itiangcn tbund ; ^^^^^^^| 

The tout of rural folk come thronging in, ^^^^^^| 

(Their rudeneit then is thought no sin) ^^^^H 

Thy Dobtrst ipoute affords them welcome grace ; 
And the great heroei of her lace 
Sit mixt with lo«i of state or reverence. 
Ftecdom doth wrth degree dispense. 
The jolly wassail walks the often round. 
And in their cups their cares are drown'd ; 
They think not then which side the cause thall leetc. 
Not how to get [he lawyer feci. 
Such, and no other was that a^e of old. 
Which boasts t' have had the Head of gold. 
And such since thou canst make thine own content. 
Strive, Wroth, to live long innocent. 
Let others watch in guilty arms, and stand 
SC8 
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The fury of » raih commmd. 

Go enter breaches meet the cannon 't rage. 

That ihejr mij sleep with tears in age. 

And show their feathen shot and colour! lorn. 

And brag thai they were thettfore bom. 

Let this man (weat, and wrangle at the bar 

For every price in every jar 

And change possessions oftencr with hit breath. 

Than either oiotiey, war or death ! 

Let him, than hardew liret, more disinherit. 

And each where boast it as hi* merit. 

To blow up orphans, widows, and their state* ; 

And think his power doth equal Fate's. 

Let that go heap a Riau of winched wealth, 

Purchas'd by rapine, worse than stealth. 

And brooding o'er it sit, with broadest eyes. 

Not doing good, scarce when he die*. 

Let thousands more go flatter vice, and win, 

By being organs to great sin. 

Get place and honour, and be glad to keep 

The secrets, that shall breake their sleep : 

And, lo they ride in purple, eat in plate, 

Though poyson, think it a great fate. 

But thou, my Wroth, if I can truth apply, 

Shalt neither that, nor this envy : 

Thy peace is madc) and, when man's Mate is well. 

Til better, if he there can dwell. 

God wisheth none should wrack on a strange shelf; 

To him man 'i dearer than t' himself. 

And, howsoever we may think things sweet. 

He aJwayes gives what he knowt meet ; 

Which who can use it happy : such be thou. 

Thy morning's and thy evening's vow 

Be thanks to him, and earnest prayer, (o find 

A body sound, with sounder at—-' 



Of alt the poetical Epistlet of this period, howcTer, that of Daniel 
to the Counteas of Cumberland, for weight of thought and depth of 
(eelilig, bears the palm. The reader will not peruse this effuaion with 
lest ictereft or pleasure, from knowing that it u a favooritc with 
Mr. Wordgworth. 

' He that of such a height hath built his mind, 
Aod icar'd the dwellmg of his thoughts so strong. 
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A« neiiher f«r not hope can shake the frame 
Of hit retolvcd pow'n ; nor all the wind 
Of vtnily or malice pierce lo wrong 
Hi> lettled peatr, or to dirturb the Bame; 
What s fair teal hath he, from whence he tnxy 
The boundlest wastn and wildi of man (unvf ) 

And with how free an eye doth he look dawn 
ITpon thete bwet r^ons of turmoil, 
where all the stonn* nf panjoni mainly beat 
On fleih and blood ; where honour, po ' 
Are only gay afllirtiont, golden (oilj 
Where grcitneu «andt upon as feeUe lt«. 
At (raihy doth ; and <m)j great doth •ecm 
To little minds, who do ii k> cstrein. 

He loekt upon the mighticil monarrh'iwij' 
But ont; u on RUely rofabtfieti 
Whne rrnvMce ttw bmaie tte nraib 
Muft be tilt liKhti the ilU a tot J^ nwx 
The faomt MM the bM-&c~<d attoftim. 
GnM pintr hMtfCT le««r Min ^otlc: 
Ja«lio^ te MM (a* tf tedaoi) «il 

OOMMNS *i(h IMN>\ IkhoN CMM IMHt MR b 




OfM»\«MMM4k«l 

Owv^ iritt> wnc 4»M 





And bean 

Michael Drayton'fl Poly-OIbion is a work of great length and of 

VimabBied freshnesB and vigour in itself, though the monotony of the 

Bnbject tires the reader. He describes each place with the accuracy 

^ofa topographer, and the enthusiaem of a poet, as if his Muse were 

f Ae very gaiiui lad. His Heroical Epistles are also excellent. He 

has a few lighter pieces, but none of exquisite beauty or grace. His 

mind is a rich marly soil that produces an abundant harvest, and 

repays the husbandman's toil, but few flaunting flowers, the garden's 

pride, grow in it, nor any poisonous weeds. 

P. Fletcher's Purple Island is nothing but a long enigma, describing 
the body of a man, with the heart and veins, and the blood circulating 
in them, under the fantastic designation of the Purple Island. 

The other Poets whom I shall mention, and who properly belong 
to the age immediately following, were William Brown, Carew, 
Crashaw, Herrick, and Marvell. Brown was a pastoral poet, with 
much natural tenderneBS and sweetness, and a good deal of allegorical 
quaintness and prolixity. Carew was an elegant court-triller. 
Herrick was an amorist, with perhaps more fancy than feeling, 
though he has been called by some the English Anacreon. Crashaw 
was a hectic enthusiast in religion and in poetry, and erroneous in 
both. Marvell deserves to be remembered as a true poet as well 
as patriot, not in the best of times. — I will, however, give short 
specimens from each of these writers, that the reader may judge for 
binseif ; and be led by his own curiosity, rather than my rei 
datioa, to consult the originals. Here is one by T. Carew. 

' Ask me no more where Jove bestons. 
When June i> past, the fading rose: 

For in your beauties, orient deep 
These ilow'rs, tu in their causes, sleep. 

Aik me no more, whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day ; 
For in pure love, Heaven did prepare 
7~hose ponders to enrich your hair. 

Aik me no more, whither doth haste 
The nightingale, when May is past ; 
For in your iwect dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps warm her note. 
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Ask me no mort, where (hose nin light. 
That downward! falJ in dead of night; 
For in your eyei they sit, and there 
Fixed become, a> in their ipherc. 

Ask me no more, if east or west 
The phrniix builds her spicy neat; 
For unto you at last the nies, 
And in your fragrant bosom dies.' 

The Hue and Cry of Love, the Epitaphs on Lady Mary Villicrt, I 
and ihe Friendly Reproof to Ben Jonson for his angry Farewell to the 
Stage, are in the author'e beat manner. We may perceive, howeter, 
a frequent mixture of the luperlicial and common-place, with far- 
fetched and improbable conceits. 

Herrick is a writer who does not answer the expe«ation» I bad I 
formed of htm. He is Jo a manner a modern discoTery, and to &r I 
has the freshness of aotiquity about him. He is not trite and thread- ■ 
bare. But neither is he likely to become bo. He is a writer of ' 
epigrams, not of lyrics. He has point and ingenuity, but I think 
little of the spirit of love or wine. From his frequent allusion to 
pearls and rubies, one might take him for a lapidary instead of a poet. 
One of his pieces is entitled 

' Tie Raci ej Rabiei, and the Siuany afPiarlt. 
Some ask'd me where the njbici grew j 

And nothing I did tayj 
But with my finger pointed lo 
The lips of Julia. 

Some ask'd how pearls did grow, and where ; 

Then spoke I to my girl 
To part her lips, and shew them there 

The quarrelers of pearl.' 

Now this is making a pctrefaction both of love and poetry. 
His poems, from their number and size, are ' like the mow 
play in the sun's beams ; ' that glitter to the eye of fancy, but leave 
no distinct impression on the memory. The two best are a translauoD I 
of Anacreon, and a successful and spirited imitation of him. 
• TAr IVm»ded Cupid, 
Cupid, as he lay among 
Roses, by a bee was stung. 
Whereupon, in anper flying 
To his mother laid thus, crying, 
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Help, oh help, your boy's a dying! 

And why, my pretty lad ! uid >be. 

Then, blubbering, replied he, 

A niitged snake hai bitten me, 

Which country-people call a bee. 

At which she tmiled ^ then with her hairs 

And kisses drying up his tears, 

Alas, said she, my wag I if this 

Such a pernicious torment is ; 

Come, tell me then, how great's the smart 

Of those thou woundcst with thy dart f ' 

The Captive Bee, or the Little Filcher, is his own. 
' As Julia once a slumbering lay. 
It chanced a bee did fly that way. 
After a dew or dew-like show>. 
To tipple freely in a fiow>. 
For some rich flow'r he took the lip 
Of Julia, and began to sip i 
But when he felt he luck'd &om thence 
Honey, and in the quintmencc{ 
He drank so much he scarce could ttir; 
So Julia took the pilferrr- 
And ihu« surpris'd, as filch en use. 
He thus began himself to excuse : 
Sweet lady-flow'r I I never brought 
Hither the least one thieving thought j 
But taking those rare lips of youra 
For some fresh, fragrant, lusaous flow'ts, 
I thought I might there take a taste. 
Where so much syrup ran at waste: 
Besides, know 



Thi 









gives IT 
But with a kiss or thanks, do pay 
For honey that 1 bear away. 
This said, he laid his little scrip 
Of honey 'fore her ladyship: 
And told her, as some tear^ did &]!, 
That that he took, and that was all. 
At which the smil'd, and bid him go. 
And take his bag, but thus much know, 
, When next he came a pilfering so, 

\ He should from her full lips derive 

] Honey enough to fill his hive.' 

Of Marvell I have spoken with such praise, as appears to me his 
due, on another occasion : but the public arc deaf, except to proof or 
to their own prejudices, and I wilt therefore give an example of the 
■weetness and power of his verse. 

313 
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Brown'i pMunk, aaoMmaoXa^ tlw makaem aad mSaj 
(RDcral pbsi there ve l eymu l cejmu I h tf ^gtc bocs vd 
(tf cxtmne fceM» and deSocT, bodi eT aMUKK ad 
Mcfc M Ike ibllo*^ Fkon of N«k. 



Taft'd (D Ac ccha ; SKjn bnke tWtr 
A^ifltkr^MVirarU^Mi - 



ie pin ifctt fraoi Ac gma ia/*m 



nr'd. 



gn^ 1^ of man tkraogh ilaeat eioy mc of oh lafaar*! aiiiim. 
Hji duLii|KxB Of Ik ii|Und liMfca b^ im c h icff OM boyt^ oc tne 
■mwn «Kk M tfce wiadam* Eke tbe hnes of the laiiamt sod 
HBBcnUe otlxn aigb be footed. 

Hk Phfede (tfae fijBth Mog of ibc Shr)ibenl't Fnx) bu bcea 
mid ID be ibe origb of Ljddaa : bat there it no raexdiLnce, except 
tboB both m iiiiiiM i1 ele^e* for the low of a frksd. Tbe loser 
Te^le Ibik Lm ain been made dke foondadaa of ConM, with ■■ 
fine rcavn- Bat n tt m * if as ■*v*'M'^ tf oace adectea d bottowa 
he wffl beHtfccsedof p fapuiw ever after: aad every wriaer d 

of originSty^Maat Ub. A bok Kriooa cbrfe of do* tdod kw i 
been argcd tpimt tte principal cturangr ■■ Fai^K La« (that of J 



-). 



brae 
d'Hert 



OfiU^ wcBBybcaUe to fiKH M , _ 

jaHuwt fran^btioB of BunH* ■ ooipetto d ricrodeb 
a of Sataa alhded to^ ia gpm ■■ dte feOowaie ■ 

> the faottHB «f the peat dm, 
e wbae at ctBtn iwaBcilet all ihiop^ 
The KodTipnApBd bean poBB; ihcR placed i* 
Mc aboBt hiM cSap 



A oaTd fam of coibnckig mkei, thK kiM 

Hold the ptrr tn e prince ii 
efintbef 
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That crowni hli hated head, on high apwin i 
Where seven tall homi {hii empire's tinde) aipirc ; 
And to make up hctl'c majesly, each bom 
Seven crested hydras horribly adora. 

Hi> eyes, the sullen dens of death and nig;hi. 

Startle the dull air with a dismal red i 

Such his fell glances at the fatal liehl 

Of staring comets, that look kingdoms dead. 

From his black nostrils and blue lips, in spite 

Of hell's own stink, » worscf wench is spread. 

His breath hell's lightning is ; and each deep groat 

Disdains to think diat heaven thunden akme. 

His flaming eyes' dire exhalation 

Unto a dreadful pile gives ftcry breath ( 

Whose unconsum'd consumption preys upini 

The never^^iying life of a long death. 

In this sad house of slow destruction 

(His shop of flames) he fries himself, beneath 

A mass of noes ; his teeth for torment gnaA, 

While his steel sides tound with his tail's strong Ia>k.* 

This portrait of monkish (upernition don not e<]iia] the 
of Milton's descriptioD. 

' His form had not yet lost 

All her original brighmeBS, not appear'd 
Less than archangel ruin 'd and the eiceu 
Of glory obscured.' 

Milton has got rid of the homs and tail, the vulgar and phyacal 
insignia of the devil, and clothed him with other greater and intewconl 
terrors, reconciling beauty and sublimity, and converting the gimana e 
and deformed into the ii/ral and clatEical. Certainly Milton't nmid 
rose superior to all others in this respect, on the outstretched wiae* cf 
philosophic contemplation, in not confounding the depravity oft 
will with physical distortion, or suppodng that the distinctions of good 
and evil were only to be subjected to the gross ordeal of the 
In the subsequent stanzas, we however Sad the tracei of k 
Milton's boldest imagery, though its effi;ci is injtired by the 
gruoUB mixture above stated. 

* Struck with these great concurrences of things,' 

Symptoms so deadly unto death and him ; 

Fain would he have forgot what fatal strings 

Eternally bind each rebellious limb. 



' AUsding to tbe falGlmeal of the praphecia and IIk bkth of tht U 
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He ihook hinuelf, ind tpraad his spaooui wingi. 
Which like tno bosom a saili> embrace the dim 
Air, wiih I diinuU shade, but all ia rain j 
Of sturdy adamant ii his strong diain. 
While thus heav'n'i highest counieli, by the low 
Footsteps of their effectii, he traced loo vrell. 
He tost his troubled eyes, embcn that glow 
Now with new rage, and wax too hot for facU- 
Wtth his foul claws he fenced his fiinow'd brow. 
And gave a gha^ly shriek, whose horrid ytii 
Ran trembling through the hollon vaults of ni^t.' 

The poet adds — 

■ The while his twisted tail he knaw'd for ipite.' 

There it no keeping io chi*. Thit action of iiieaiiDCH sod mere 
vulgar i[ute, common to the moat contemptibie creatures, takes away 
Itoid the terror and power jiut ascribed to the prince of Hell, and 
implied in the Datnre of the consequeocei atcribaced to hit every 
moremcQi of mind or body. Satan a loliloquy to bimaelf is more 
bcautifiJ aod more in character at the same time. 

' An thou nut Lucifer ! he to whom the droves 
Of itars that gild the mom in charge were given f 
Tht nimblest of the lightning- winged loves ^ 
The fairest and the hist-bom smile of Heav'a ^ 
Look in what pomp the mistttss planet moves, 
Reverently circled by the lesser seven : 
Such and so rich the flames that from thine eyes 
Oppresc the common people of the skies.' 
Ah ! wretch 1 what hoots it to cast back thine eye* 
Where dawning hope no beam of comfort shews f ' &c 

This is troe beauty and true sublimity : it is also true pathos and 
morality : for it interests the mind, and affects it powerfully with the 
idea of glory tarnished, and happiness forfeited with the loss of virtue ; 
bu ftom tbe horas and tail of the brote-demon, imagination cannot 
reascend to the Son of the morning, nor be dejected by the trandtton 
from weal to woe, which it cannot, without a violent etTon, piaurc to 
itself. 

In oar author's account of Cruelty, the chief ministei of Satan, 
there is also a considerable approach to Milton's description of Death 
and Sin, the portress of bcU-gaCes. 

' Thrice howj'd the cavei of night, and thrice the sound. 
Thundering upon the banks of those black lakes. 
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ON MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, ETC, 

iter loo who was universdly read and enthusiastically admired for 
m century after his death, and who has been admired with scarce less 
enthusiastic, but with a more distant homage, for another century, 
dter ceasing to be read. 

We have lost the an of reading, or the privilege of writing, 
Toluminously, since the days of Addison. Learning no longer 
weaves the interminable page with patient drudgery, nor ignorance 
pores over it with implicit faith. As authors muldply in number, 
books diminish in size ; we cannot now, as formerly, swallow libraries 
whole in a single folio : solid (|uarto has given place to slender 
duodecimo, and the dingy letter.press contracts its dimensions, and 
retreats before the white, unsullied, faultless margin. Modem author- 
ship is become a species of stenography : we contrive even to read by 
proxy. We skim the cream of prose without any trouble j we get 
U the quintessence of poetry without loss of time. The staple 
commodity, the coarse, heavy, dirty, unwieldy bullion of books is 
driven out of the market of learning, and the intercourse of the 
literary world is carried on, and the credit of the great capitalists 
sustained by the flimsy circulating medium of magazines and reviews. 
Those who are chiefly concerned in catering for the taste of others, 
and serving up critical opinions in a compendious, elegant, and 
portable form, are not forgetful of themselves : they are not scrupu- 
lously Bolicitoui, idly int^uiBitive about the real merits, the bona jidt 
contents of the works they are deputed to appraise and value, any 
more than the reading public who employ them. They look no 
farther for the contents of the work than the title page, and pronounce 
a peremptory decision on its merits or defects by a glance at the name 
and party of the writer. This state of polite tetters seems to admit 
of improvement in only one respect, which is to go a step further, 
and write for the amusement and ediiication of the world, accounts of 
works that were never either written or read at all, and to cry up or 
abuse the authors by name, although they have no existence but in the 
critic's invention. This would save a great deal of labour in vain : 
anonymous critics might pounce upon the defenceless heads of 
fictitious candidates for fame and bread ; reviews, from being novel* 
founded upon facts, would aspire to be pure romances ; and we should 
arrive at the beau idral of a commonwealth of letters, at the euthanasia 
of thought, and Millennium of criticism ! 

At the lime that Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia was written, those 
middle men, the critics, were not known. The author and reader 
came into immediate contact, and seemed never tired of each other's 
company. We are mote fastidious and dissipated : the effeminacy 
of modern taste would, I am afraid, shrink back affrighted at the 
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frrmHiHr (isht of tfaU oocc popotw work, winch m aboat a 

(itrrtM* rrftrrmi/) u tU V/aiut Scott'* Dorclf pot lO] * 

bendcs »« *iie tad aj^teuance, it ha*, I think, other c 

Bore intriiinc and iniopcnble natiire. It ii to me oa 

■OBBtoent* of the abate of intcUeccual power npoo i 

one in nund a£ the court drenct and prepatteroo* bat 

vfaich ve growD obsolete and dt^uidi^. It it dc 

(cbolastic; not poetry, bnl caanKiy; not ttunre, bat a 

wont tort of art, which thinkt h can do faoier iha mat^ 

mutiber of fine thingt that are coatiantly patimg tkraagh t 

mind, there b haidlj ooe that he bat mt eoa ul rtd to cpo^ ^ri ■ 

ipo)] pirpotriy and maliaoadri in onlef to aggiandizc a 

hunMlf. Ouof fire hundred Mio p^et, dxre are hardly, 1 

half a dozen teateacet expiejtd ttm^lyand directly, widi dx rk 

Atmt n> coavej the onagc implied, and widioA a 

polaiion d the wit, leannng, mgutiikj, wiidim 

impertintnee of the wiittr, to at to di^imae the object, iv 

di^ yia g it ia itt trae cdonn and real p ropor ti nna. " 

* with cuAiiL ami eooen^ic au'tLoloo o cf ; hit Hnae i 

thckcdoDtlikc an Indian godd wa . He wriaet a 

nonridKa Bee a achoolimtter ; hit wnm are ■im^lii 

AJl hit tiw^[hti are forced and pmahi binfat. aad mi 

defiicred bf the Cesarean qcnciim. AllBii,theyb 

and rickettj •■ tfacanaekctj and faefoe ihcy haw bees c 

twitted and twaddled into UfetetMcB and drfca mity. 

wiitci to have fiett nitiuu tuetitt^ £^^*^ umfert oi a 

iareotiaB, an e-vc for nsture, a knowled^ of the | 

learning and e^ul industry ; bat that be it to fttD of a 

of aO thii, and to detenoined to make ihi 

every tKp, thac he b ec om e a a t Jumpletc mB 




e&Mt •den of the ^ ' ' "^ T* — ■Hi^f 't *"»/<", — 
with great hhent am of the aBbor** boini, aad hang 
GOMnjb owf the mce ct uamre ! Tint h do^ m mr at 
med d et crip ti on : bat at near the trinh M I c 
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volume nay where and read. I witl, however, cake one of the most 

beautiful passages near the beginniog, to shew how the subject-matter, 
of which the DobleBC use might have been made, U disfigured by the 
atFectaiion of the style, and the importunate and vain activity of the 
writer's mind. The passage 1 allude to, is the celebrated descriptioo 
of Arcadia. 

' So that the third day after, in the time that the morning did strew roses 
and violets in the heavenly floor against the coining of the sun, the 
nighringales (striving one with the other which could in most dainty 
variety recount their wrong-caused sorrow) made theni put olf their sleep, 
and rising from under a tree (which that night had been their pavilion) 
they went on their journey, which by and by welcomed Musidonis' eyes 
{wearied with the wasted soil of Laconia) with welcome prospects. There 
were hills which garnished their proud heights with stately trees: humble 
valleys whose base estate seemed comforted with the refreshing of silver 
riversj meadows cnamelicd with alt sorts of eye-pleasing flowers; thickets, 
which being lined with most pleasant shade were witnessed so to, by the 
cbeerfiil disposition of many well-tuned birds; each pasture stored with 
sheep feeding with sober security, while the pretty lambs with bleating 
oratory craved the dam's comfort ; here a shepherd's boy piping, as though 
he should never be old : there a young shepherdess knitting, and withal 
singing, and it seemed that her voice comforted her hands to work, and 
her hands kept time to her voice-music. As for the houses of the country 
(for many houses came under their eye) they were scattered, no two being 
one by the other, and yet not so far off, as that it barred mutual succour ; 
a shew, as it were, of an accompaniable solitariness, and of a civil 
wildness. I pray you, said Musidonis, (then first unsealing his long-silent 
lips) what coimtrics be these we pass through, which are so diven in shew, 
the one wanting no store, the other having no store but of want. The 
country, answered Claius, where you were cast ashore, and now are past 
through is Laconia ; but this country (where you now set your foot) is 

One would think the very name might have lulled his senses to 
delightful repose in some still, lonely valley, and have laid the restless 
spirit of Gothic qoaintness, witticism, and conceit in the lap of classic 
elegance and pastoral simplicity. Here are images too of touching 
beauty and everlasting truth that needed nothing but to be simply and 
nakedly expressed to have made a piaure equal (nay superior) to the 
allegorical representation of the Four Seasons of Life by Georgioni. 
But no ! He cannot let his imagination or that of the reader dwell 
for a moment on the beauty or power of the teal object. He thinks 
nothing is done, unless it is his doing. He must officiously and 
gratuitously interpose between you and the subject as the Cicerone of 
Nature, distracting the eye and the mind by continual uncalled-for 
' iterrupdons, analysing, dissecting, disjointing, murdering every thing, 
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and reading a pragmatical, self-sufficient lecture over the dead body of J 
Dature. The moving spring of his mind is not BeoEibilily or imagiak- T 
won, but dry, literal, uoceasiog craving after iDtellectual excitement, 
wbich ia inditfereat to pleasure or pain, to beauty or deformity, and 
likes to owe everything to its own perverse effoita rather than the 
sense of power in other things. It constantly interfere* to perplex 
and neutralise. It never leaves the raind in a wise paisiveaesa. In 
the infancy of taste, the froward pupils of art took nature lo piece), 
as spoiled children do a watch, to see what was in it. After taking 
it to pieces they could not, wiih all their cunning, put it together 
again, so as to restore circulation to the heart, or its living hue to the 
face ! The quaint and pedantic style here objected to wa* not 
however the natural growth of untutored fancy, but an artificial 
Excrescence transferred from logic and rhetoric to poetry. It wit 
not owing to the excess of imagination, but of the want of it, that is, 
to the predominance of the mere understanding or dialectic faculty 
over the imaginative and the sensitive. It is in fact poetrr 
degenerating at every step into prose, sentiment entangling itself in 
a controversy, from the habitual leaven of polemics and casuistry in 
the writer's mind. The poet insists upon matters of fact from the 
beauty or grandeur that accompanies them ; our prose-poet inusti 
upon them because they are matters offset, and buries the beauty and 
grandeur in a heap of common rubbiih, ' like two grains of wheat in 
a bushel of chalt.' The true poet illustrates for ornament or use: 
the fantastic pretender, only because he is not easy till he can tranilale 
every thing out of itself into something else. Imagination consists in 
enriching one idea by another, which has the same feeling or set of 
associations belonging to it in a higher or more striking degree ; the 
quaint or scholastic style consists in comparing one thing to another 
by the mere process of abstraction, and the more forced and aaked 
the comparison, the less of harmony or congruiiy there is in it, the 
n)ore wire-drawn and ambiguous the link of generalisation by which 
objects are brought together, the greater is the triumph of the felse 
and fanciful style. There was a marked instance of the difference 
in some lines from Qen Jonson which I have above quoted, and 
which, as they are alternate examples of the extremes of both in cb 
same author and in the same short poem, there can be nothiagri 
invidious in giving. In conveying an idea of female softness anaf 
sweetness, he asks — 



■ Have you felt the wool of the beaver. 
Or swan's down ever f 
Or smelt of the bud of the briar, 
Or the nard in the fire? ' 
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Now ' the swan's down ' is a striking and beauuTul image of the 
most delicate and yielding toftnese ; bat we haye no asMciations of 
a pleasing sort with the wool of the beaver. The comparisoD ib dry, 
hard, and tiarren of effect. It may establish the mailer of fact, hit 
detracts from and impairs the sentiment. The smell o( ' the bud of 
the briar ' is a double-distilled essence of sweetness : besides, there 
are all the other concomitant ideas of youth, beauty, and blushing 
modesty, which blend with and heighten the immediate teeling : but 
the poetical reader was not bound to Itnow even what nard is (it is 
merely a learned substance, 3 non-entity to the imagination) nor 
whether it has a fragrant or disagreeable sceat when thrown into the 
Ore, till Ben Jonson went out of his way to give him this pedantic 
piece of information. It is a mere matter of fact or of experiment ; 
and while the experiment is making in reality or fancy, the sentiment 
stands still ; or even taking it for granted in the literal and scientific 
sense, we are where we were ; it does not enhance the passion to be 
expressed : wc have no love for the smell of nard in the lire, but we 
have an old, a long-cherished one, from infancy, for the bud of the 
briar. Sentiment, as Mr. Burke said of nobility, is a thing of 
inveterate prejudice, and cannot be created, as some people (learned 
and unlearned} arc inclined to suppose, out of fancy or out of any 
thing by the wit of man. The artificial and natural style do not 
alternate in thi* way in the Arcadia : the one is but the Helot, the 
eyeless drudge of the other. Thus even in the above passage, which 
is comparatively beautiful and simple in its general structure, we have 
' the bleating oratory ' of lambs, as if anything could be more unlike 
oratory than the bleating of lambs -, we have a young shepherdess 
knitting, whose hands keep time not to her voice, but to her 
' voice-music,' which introduces a foreign and questionable distinction, 
merely to perplex the sobject ; we have meadows enamelled with all 
sorts of ' eye-pleasing flowers,' as if it were necessary to inform the 
reader thai Howers pleased the eye, or as if they did not please any 
other sense : we have valleys refreshed • with tilver streams,' an 
epithet that has nothing to do with the refreshment here spoken of: 
we have ' an accompaniable solitariness and a civil wildness,' which 
are a pair of very laboured antitheses ; in Une, we have * want of 

Again, the passage describing the shipwreck of Pyrochles, has been 
much and deservedly admired ; yet it is not free from the same 
inherent faults. 



' But a little way off they taw the mast (of the vessel) whose proud 
height now lay along, iike a widow having loii her mate, of whom she 
held her honour ; ' [This needed explanation] ' but upon the mait they saw 
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•kh dK MM (dM aev ka •RMn b^) A< ^Ht 

■ hair, ("luck the i uimc mcb of C » t i e t ^mt is a^ ■ 
' • aad dMTB «i(h l£e wio^ wMcfa icnBl M kMc > 

« fW M» iMd u ki« Ui «(Mi ka>r &■ tf » 




If die flri^aal ns of aDaernw, iMJtWMi, 

, btroic out to be (md n prate or poetry. 

Here b one nore paMage mwred b t^ Bik^ 
* MppoMd 10 i^ of fail ■MOreM, 

'CeftuUf, H her tycEd* ue note pk: 
kidaeliariH^ Dps &ir tm ud bmnuui 
^ HC aotktag, eomp i td to the day-Ji 
and a> her Bfcan dwe iweec tkan a psde 
conm cnepiag over Ikjnci* fiekk Mid ihvlowcd ~ 
1^ tamtaeti ind jct a ooCBiag compand to tJie 
brratli doih carrr ; 00 more all that oar eye* can we «f htv , 
ihey have leni her, what elic they ihaH erer tee im but iky 
ckiTCT emu) ii to be nutcbed with the 6ock at ■ • ■ ' 

dclighmilly in thai hes-buitdnl fold.' 

Now here are image* of dngnlu beaoty and of Eaatera a 
*ad dariogi followed up with enigmatical or gntneMi" 
l^et, became be neier knowa when to leave off*, and t 
neier be too wue or too dull for hit reader. P~ ' 
Pcsanu, like a pack-horse, with all chat comes a 
of little trifling circumiuinces, that fall olf, and yoa are t 
■top to pick them up by the way. He cannot give bia h 
Rioment'i pause, thinks nothing done, while any thing r 
and cxhautls nearly all that can be lud upon a tubjeot, « 
bad, or indifferent. The above passaget are taken from the b _ _ 
of the Arcadia, when the author « style wag hardly yet fbcmed. The 1 
following ii a le» favourable, but fairer tpccimen of the work. It » J 
the model of a love-letter, and ti only longer than that of Admno d 
Armada, in Love'a Labour Lo«c. 

■ Mont bictud paper, which shall kiis that hand, whereto all blei 
ii in nature a lerrant, do not yet diidala to cany with thee tht « 
$»4 
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ill I ■mil iiMiiiiii, iiiiilii ii Jiwi Hi iiiim tiifmi liii ] 
PfeM^AebMe tide «r lie MM«K For m mm *a dM Arwr kn4 
wch Ottc, bat Am tfcy I nm ni *dl be uarf i h^ h^ MduaM^. 
-ncnfac MOM boUv ar ^: far «Wk Ac faab ^<M 1a^ wv 
T ilMJMM JH Ami rrj mil tnlltj tj lirtrnrr'rr.fir -JiTr ifc- rih ; 
JOB, jow dies «il be mmic Sif thn (O hapfy BaMaBT af a ant 
iMbmjr BMNigr) (hx Ar too mo* ban md tos bie djMg ttatmc, , 
wbkk ibR> BM vcak, nc^ ant look, no, mat aatedj tUafc (as fran hi* 
- .. w -. >■■> ..J ^.^>_ ^^ -J J -.---^-f- ^ 

Ifcc tiac tbM bcr eyts «■! •»« do oak thee) to en, ad a ikn a^aa i 
M *7. aM ham ha, ok bb^ iba mac not fa, bu t/ Ua, tfaa aoA MM J 
hi ■■iiiljid|.a«M O jai, Ac iBly baaa tp waattt, t» ■€« Ac tmlf ] 
aacd W low, d^ hia A« aaed )«b^i> 1 
a kvc pfand ae ' (u. Ac lefkr] • jct kt ae 



Ait hicb Mtue wbeniM jta h» 
■laialu hia to wh a a I la b 



^ It ti bia. TV wretch (jcr toot wna^ 

A»wd> wiA Ingtafcag acpg IBM &« to hb gave ; and wilvaaaCcra 
M^ <bo* paalr bak aerci, ba jrt ■ bmIc of jam iaKr) W be 
aadr Bn be d*cA: it ■■ aB« tiw,he djcA: ^ be a whom fas 
Eic,»ober}aB,^cA. WWmtf Aa^hepUp.kdoAwi(anpfaa. 
fat it a a bam, b« M» wina^ whiA bt bath (cotived. He ifiet, becanK 
maocbil fa^nKallhii msk*r]I hia. Ax mA b joot plMwg! for 
ifrM wil aat tEit he Ki«^ da, abi^ what fi>lbiraA.wha faUa-iA of 
Ae mmM nmed Dona, bM ba cad> End. Aea. eriMeMaed Don^ 



1^ her hcavoir -a Aall be a 



Lib. iL p. ..7. 



TUi iqr>e nfi^« wi^T of Ok lever Mr ik pact. NiM4e«ka 
of Ae work are writicB io Am aa^wr. It is in Ae ««fy onaacr gf 
tatne dohi c> pffanTi j an chfraliy, wtuch, Wini tac UijiiBUa flv 
their ajl^ lal *ilte rcana of tfaeir ■BRaManblcMM,' twBcd tbe 
fiaeiatdlecttaf Ae Kii%ht of La Haacfaa. In a word (and aot to 
■peak it profil/), Ae Alcadii b a riddle, s rebn, ai aei o wie. 
■ (oGo: it ogotan abat 4000 br-fetdted naitn, sd 6ocx> 
■qcactkabk ifili ■!■■■. afacM icvxw reaacoa for doiog noAMg M 

t|VCMMwa aai ftniiBHTiTj and flCher bgiuia of n>ctonc{ abiat a Kotv 
good pMHgca^ that lae aaj turn to wiA plcacBn^ aad the boM ' 

waa cboaea to ex c tci ac Ae pen or |Mrieiier of nan. It ao b^ir 
adotaa Ae loilctie (K fin i^mm the pSlvw of Haidi of Honnr aal 
PceroM* ■■ AcH owb right (the Panelaa anl Phiiackas U a baer 
ap), bat renaaa ^oo the Ad«ca of the Orariea of Ae catioas ■■ 
laig work* ani great Baaea, a m a nanfM to chew that Ae aaAor wia 
of Ae aUest nn aal worx wrilen of the age of EKzafaedt. 
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CHARACTER OF LORD BACONS WORKS 

error*. He had a * large diacouTK of reason, looking before aixt 
after.* He had made an exact and extennTe tuirey of human 
acquirenMiiU : be took the gaage and meter, the deptha atid touDdicgs 
of the bunuu capacity. He wa« matter of the comparatiTe anatomy 
of the nuitd of man, of the balaoce of power among the dttferem 
faculties. He had thoroughly inTcstigatcd aod carefully registered 
the stepi and proccMei of bit own thoughts, with thnt inegularitiet 
and faiiore*, their liabilities to wrong condnsions, either from the 
dii^cultica of the subject, or from nioral caiue«, from prejudice, 
indolence, vanity, from conscious strength or weakness ; and be 
applied this lelf-knowledge on a mighty scale to the geoetaJ adranca 
or retrograde movements of the aggregate intellect of the world. He 
knew well what the goal and crown of moral aod intellectual power 
was, how far men had &llen short of it, and how they C4me to min 
it. He had an instantaneous perception of the c|uaotity of truth or 
good in any giren fystera j and of the analogy of any given result or 
principle lo others of the same kind scattered through luture or 
history. His observations take in a larger range, have more profuixlity 
from the tinenees of his tact, and more comprehension From the extent 
of his knowledge, along the line of which his imagination ran with 
equal celerity and certainty, than any other person's, whoie writings 
I know. He however seized upon these results, rather by intuition 
than by inference: he knew them in their mixed modes, and combined 
effects rather than by ^>Etraction or analysis, as he explains them to 
others, not by resolving them into their component parts and elemen- 
tary principles, so much at by illustrations drawn from other thing* 
operating in like manner, and producing similar results ; or as he 
himself has finely expressed it, ' by the same footsteps of nature 
treading or printing upon several subjects or matters.' He had great 
sagacity of observaaoo, solidity of judgment and scope of fancy ; in 
this resemhIiDg Pbio and Burke, that he was a popular philosopher 
and a philosc^ical declaims. His writings have the grarity of 
prose with the fervour and viridnesa of poetry. His sayings have 
the effect of axioms, are at once striking and self-evident. He views 
object* from the greatest height, aod his reflections acquire a sublimity 
in proportion to their profundity, as in deep wells of water we see the 
sparkling of the highest fixed stars. The chain of thought reaches 
to the centre, and ascends the brightest heaven of invention. Reason 
in him works like an instinct : and his slightest suggestions carry the 
force of OMiviction. His opinions are judicial. His induction of 
paxticnlan is alike wonderful for leambg and vivacity, for curioaiiy 
md dignity, and an all-pervading intellect bindi the whole together in 
a paoefel and pieanng fona. Hi* style is equally sharp and sweet, 
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CHARACTER OF LORD BACONS WORKS 

To ao]r one leu wrapped up in self-sufficiency xhta Jainc*, the role 
vould hare beta moTC suggeriog than the excepnoD could have been 
gratifying. Bel Bacon was a Mrt of proic-laareac to the rcigtiirig 
prince, aod his loyalty had neTct beeo inspected. 

Id tccoRimeodipg learned men as &i couruellors in a Rate, be thus 
points out the deticieDciet of the mere empiric or man of butioeu to 
not being provided against uocommoa croergencies.—' Neither,' he 
cayi, 'can the experience of one man's life forniih eKample* and 
precedents for the events of one man's life. For as it happeneth 
sometimes, that the grand-child, or other descendant, rrsembteth the 
ancestor more than the son : so many times occurrences of present 
timet may son better with ancient examples, than with those of the 
Utter or immediate times ; and hutiy, tbe wit of one man can no 
more countervail learning, than one man's means can hold way with 
a common purse.' — This is finely put. It might be added, on the 
other band, by way of caution, that neither can the wit or opinion 
of one learned man set itself up, as it sometimes does, in opposition to 
the common sense or experience of mankind. 

Wben he goes on to vindicate the superiority of the scholar over 
the mere politician in disinterested oest and inflexibility of principle, 
by arguing ingeniously eDough — ' The corrupter sort of mere 
poiiliques, that have not their thoughts established by learning in the 
love aiid appfchension of duty, nor never look abroad into universaEity, 
do refer all things to themselves, and thrust themselves into tbe centre 
of tbe world, as if all times should meet in them and their fortunes, 
Dever caring in ail tempests what becomes of the ship of estates, so 
they may save themselves in the cock-boat of their own fortune, 
whereas men that feel the weight of duty, and know the limits of 
•elf-love, use to make good their places and duties, though with peril ' 
— I can only wish that the practice were as constant as the theory is 
plausible, or that the time gave evidence of as much stability and 
rincerity of principle in well-educaied minds as it does of versatility 
and groM egotism in self-taught men. I need not give the instances, 
'they will receive' [in our author's phrase} 'an open allowance:' 
but I am afraid that neither halnts of abstraction nor the want of 
them will entirely exempt men from a bias to their own interest ; 
that it is neither learning nor ignorance that thrusts us into the centre 
of our own little world, but that il is nature that has put a man 
there! 

Hii character of the school-men is perhape the finest philosophical 
■ketch that ever was drawn. After ob«erving that there are ■ two 
marks and badges of suspected and falsified science ; the one, the 
Dorelty or ftrangeDCH of terms, the other the itrictncM of positions, 
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which of Dcceuity doth induce oppositioiiB, and so quectioiM aod 
altercations ' — he proceeds — 'Surety like as many eubctaoce* in 
nature which are Bolid, do putriiy and corrupt into worms : so ii k 
the property of good and sound knowledge lo putii^ and dissolii 
into a number of subtle, idle, unwholeeome, aod (at I m&y term 
them) vcmimlale c^uealiaas : which have indeed a kind of qiuck.D«i 
and life of spirit, but no soundness of matter or goodness of cfitatity. 
This kind of degenerate learnbg did chiefly reign amongst the 
tchool-meD, who having sharp and strong wits, and abundance of 
leisure, and small vaticiy of reading ; but their wits being that op ia 
the cells of a few authors (chiefiy Aristode their dictator) •* tbcii 
persons were shut up in the ceus of monasteries and coUeget, and 
knowing little history, either of nature or time, did out of no grot 
quantity of matter, and infinite agitation of wit, spin out unta as tixNC 
laborious webs of learning, which are extant in their books. For the 
wit and mind of man, if it work upon matter, which is the contem- 
plation of the creatures of God, worketh according to the sturT, and 
IS limited thereby : but if it work upon Itself, as the tpidcT Wdkedi 
his web, then it is endless, and brings forth indeed oo* 
learning, admirable for the fineness of thread and work, I 
substance or profic.' 

And a little further on, he adds — ' Notwithstanding, i 
that if those achool-meD to their great thirst of truth aitd t 
travel of wit, had joined variety and universality of reading aitd c 
templation, they had proved excellent lights, to the great advancement 
of all learning and knowledge ; but as they are, they are great under' 
takers indeed, and lierce with dark keeping. But as in the inquiry 
of the divine truth, their pride inclined to leave the oracle of God'i 
word, and to varnish in the mixture of their own inventions; so in 
the inquisition of nature, they ever left the oracle of God's works, 
and adored the deceiving and deformed images, which the UDcquil 
mirror of their own minds, or a few received authors or principles 
did represent unto them,' 

One of his acutest (I might have said profoondest) remarks tclata 
to the near connection between deceiving and being dcceiv«d. 
Volumes might be written in explanation of it. ' This rice there- 
fore,' he says, ' brancheth itself into two sorts ; delight in deceiving, 
and aptness to be deceived, imposture and credulity ; which although 
they appear to be of a diverse nature, the one seeming to proceed at 
cunning, and the other of simplicity, yet certainly ihey do for the 
most part concur. For as the verse noteth Pircoitlalortm finite, mam . 
garrulut idem til ; an inquisitive man is a prattler : so npon the liikcJ 
reason, a credulous man is a deceiver; a* we see it in ^me, that be J 
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that will easily beliere rumours, will as easily aagment rumours, and 
lewhat to them of his own, which Tacitua wisely noleth, 
- saith, F'mgunI s'lmul credunlqtit, so great an affinity hath 

fiction and belief.' 

I proceed to his account of the causes of error, and directions for 

the conduct of the understanding, which are admirable both for their 

speculative ingenuity and practical use. 

'The fint of these," says Lord Bacon, ' is the extreme affection of two 
citremiticsi the one aniimiity, the other novelty, wherein it scemeth the 
children of time do take after the nature and malice of the father. For ai 
he devoureth his children ; so one of them seeketh to devour and suppress 
the other ; while antiquity enricth there should be new additions, and 
novelty cannot be content to add, but it must deface. Surely, the advice 
rf the prophet is the true direction in this respect, itale laftr tiiat 
tmtiqiuu, tt lAiitU qitxnam ik ina recla it bona, rl ambultUt in ta. Ai>tiquity 
deserveth that reverence, that men should make a stand thereupon, and 
discover what is the hest way, but when the discovery is well taken, then 
to take progression. And to speak truly,' he adds, ' Aniiquiies trmJi 
jufventui manJi. These limes are the ancient times when the world is 
ancient; and not those which we count ancient orJine retrograda, by a 
computation backwards from ourxlves. 

' Another error induced by the former, is a distrust that any thing 
should be now to be found out which the world should have missed and 
passed over so long time, as if the same objection were to be made to lime 
that Lucian makes to Jupiter and other the Heathen Gods, of which he 
wondereth that they begot so many children in old age, and begot none 
in his time, and asketh whether they were become septuagenaty, or 
whether the law Pafia made i^ainst old men's marriages had restrained 
them. So it seemeth men doubt, lest time was become past children and 
generation : wherein contrary-wise, we see commonly the levity and un- 
constancy of men's judgments, which till a matter be dime, wonder that 
it can be done, and as soon as it is done, wonder again that it was done 
no sooner, as we see in the expedition of AIc:iandcr into Asia, which at 
hrst was prejudged as a vast and impossible enterprise, and yet afterwards 
it pieaxth Livy to make no mote of it than this, ai/ idiud ipuim bent aaius 
■vana cQllrmtirrr. And the same happened to Columbus in his western 
navigation. But in intellectual matters, it is much more common ; at 
may be seen in most of the propositions in Euclid, which till they be 
demonstrate, they seem strange to our assent, but being demonstrate, our 
mind acceplcih of them by a kind of relation {as the lawyers speak) as if 
we had knovm them before. 

' Another is an impatience of doubt and haste to assertion without dae 
and mature suspension of judgment. For the two ways of contemplation 
are not unlike the two ways of action, commonly spoken of by the 
Ancients. The one plain and smooth in the beginning, and in the end 
impassable : the other rough and troublesome in the entrance, but after a 
while fiur and even} lo it is in contemplation, if a man will begin vnth 
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Ceruiotia, be ihall end in doubu ; bul if he will be coatait to bcpa wH 

doubts, he >hall end in certainties. 

'Another error ii in the manner of the tradition ot dclnay rfJw 

ledgt, which is for the mo>t part magistral wid pemnpttaj, ^id aat il 
luoub and faithful i in a sort, as may be toonnt beliel«d, Md H 
iliest examined. It is true, that in compendious Crmtuei for pwttiii 
It form is not to be disallowed. But in the true bandting of tlnialnhp 
n ought not to fall either on the one side into the rein of Veflnna m 

Epicurean ; ml lam mrlKnt quam ni duhilori aliqaa de rt tUtrtur : Ml 

on the olher tide, into Socrates his ironical doubting of all thtogi, bow 

propound things ancerelj', nith more or less asscvcralkm 

m a man's own judgment, proved more or ieit.' 

Lord Bacon in this part declares, 'that it is oot I 
enter into a laudatiTc of learning or to make a Hymn to the 
yet he has gone near to do thin in the following obseTvanoiM on tke 
dignity of knowledge. He aaya, after speaking of nilcn 
conquerora : 

' But the commandment of knowledge is yet higher than the coma 
ment over the nilli for it is a commandment over the reason, belief 
understanding of man, which is the highest pan of the mind, »td ^nifc 
law to the will itself. For there is no power on earth which (ctwih 
throne or chair of estate in the spirits and souls of men, and in ifa 
cogitations, ima^nations, opinions, and beliefs, hut knowledge and leu 
ing. And therefore we see the detestable and extreme plcaiutr thai an^ 
heretics and false prophets and Impostors are transported with, when tba 
once lind in themselves that they have a superiority in the f^ifa M 
conscience of men : so great, as if they have once tasted of it. It i« teUosa 
Kcn that any torture or persecution can make them relinquish or abandaa 
it. But as this is that which the author of the Revelatiom calls the depth 
or profoundness of Satan j lo by argument of contraries, the just and 
lawful sovereignly over men's undentanding, by force of truth rrghtly 
interpreted, is that which approacheth nearest to the similitude m the 
Divine Rule. . . . Let us conclude with the dignity and excellency <£ 
knowledge and learning in that whcrtunto man's nature doth nxaa. a^itc, 
which is immortality or continuance: for to this tendeth generation, and 
raising of houses and families ; to this tendeth buildings, foundatioiu, and 
monuments; to this tendeth the desire of memory, fame, and celebniitn, 
and in effect, the strength of all other humane desiresj we see then ' 
fo- the monuments of wit and learning are more durable than the mono- 
ments of power or of the hands. For have not the venet of Homer 
continued twenty-live hundred years and more, without the loss of a 
syllable or letteri during which time infinite palaces, temples, tastk*, 
cities, have been decayed and demolished } It Is not pos&ible to bare the 
true pictures or statues of Cyrus, Alexander, Ca:sar, no, nor of the kingv 
or great personages of much later years. For the oridnals caiuiot lasti 
and the copies cannot but lose of the life and truth. But the images of 
mens wits and knowledge remain In books, exempted from tht ' 
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of poprtual 



called iiiiitii. bcooac tbcj gcocrale 
minds of vthen, pTDvokiog and <auiiog infinite iction* and opinioiu in 
mcRcding agn. So tbit, if the iavencioa of the ihip wai thought M 
noble, irhich camcth richci and com modi dei fimn plice to pbce, and 
consociatetli the nuni tcmotc regions in partidpilion of tbeir hnili, how 
much moie m Irtten to be magnified, which u ihipi, paa througti the 
T3M leax of time, and make ages lo distant to forticipate <iS the witdom, 
tlluniiiiatioDi, and inrcntioni the one of the other ? * 

Passage* of ecjoal force and beaaty might be qooced from alnXNt 
erery page of this work and of the Essays. 

Sir Thoraa* Brown and Bishop Taylor were two prose-writer* in 
the SDCceediog age, who, for pomp and copiousness of style, might be 
compared lo Lord Bacon. In all other respects they were opposed 
to him and to one another. — ^Aa Bacon teemed to bend all hi* 
thoughts to the practice of life, and to bring home the light of 
•ciencc to * the bosoms and btuiDesses of meo,' Sir Thomas Brown 
upTiiifH to be of opiuon that the only buRi>ess of life, was to thinkt 
■nd that the proper object of specnladoD was, by darkening 
knowledge, to breed more (peculation, and ' find no end in wandering 
mazci Imu' He chose the ioconiprebcnsible and impracticable at 
almost the only subjects St for a lony and lasting contemplatioa, or 
for the exercise of a solid faith. He cried out for an oi a/ioiuU 
beyood the heights of revelation, and posed himself with apocryphal 
myitcrics, at the paitime of his leisure hours. He poshes a question 
10 the almost rerge of conjecture, that he may repote on the certify 
of doubt ; aitd he remote* an object to the greatest distance from 
him, that he may take a high and abstracted interest in it, consider 
it b iu relation to the sum of things, not to himieir, and bewilder 
hit understanding in the universality of its nature and the inscrotable- 
nesi of its origin. His it the sublime of iDdifference; a patsion for 
the abstruse and imaginary. He turns the world round for hit 
amiiaeineBt, at if it vat a ^be of paste-board. He looks down on 
wAhmary a&in a* if be had taken his station in one of the [Janets. 
Tbc Anmiodet are next-door neighbourt to him, and Dooms-day is 
not hr ofi. With a thought he embraces both the poles ; the march 
of hit pen it orer the great dinsiont of geography and chronology. 
Nothing touches him nearer than humanity. He feels that he it 
monal ooly in the decay of nature, and the dust of long forgotten 
tombt. The finite it lost in the infinite. The orbits of the hetTenly 
bodies or the hittory of empire* are to him but a point in lime or a 
ipeck in the nninne. The great Platonic year rctolics in one of 
Ittt periods Nature is too little for the grasp of his style. He 
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a coBtme ctuedy wiib (he ioteUigiUe fbrou, tbe ipectnl affBciooos 
( thicigi, he detij;hted in the preurutural snd Tnianafy, and he only 
It ihe circumierencc of hit nature. He had the moM inwnif 
COBtcioiiwiew of coUndioioiu and non-oititin, and be deck* diem 
oK in the pride sod pedvttry of words u if they were the anire of 
hi* proper penoo : the categories haog about hU neck like the gold 
cbain of knighthood, and he ' valkt gowned ' id the iotncaie loldi 
and nrcUing drapery of dark Eayiogi aod impencuaUe riddle* ! 

I viU prt one gorgcom pa«Mge to illmctatc all tlui, from his Ura- 
Buiaf, or Hjrdriota^iia. He dig* op the unn of (ome aoacBt 
I>nuds with the same ceremony and deTotioa a* if they had cootatmd 
the hallowed relic* of hit dewett &ia>dc ; aDd ccnaioly «e led (m 
u ha* been nid) the freahncM of tfac moold, and the breath aP ' 
mortality, in the spirit and force of hi* Kyle. The condntioa of 
tlu* ■ngotar and onparaOeted peribrmance it at fbllowa : 

■ What Mog the Stttdi nag, or what name Achilles araumed whoi he 
hid hinndf amoog women, though pualing quoDODi, are not beyond all 
coajeome. What dme the pcnoat of thne OsuahM cntEml the 6unoai 
nciamofihe dead, and ilrpt with princes and couii«Ilon, might admit 
a wide (ohoian. Bat who were (he propticton of ihcte bones, or what 
bnttio that aihcs made op, wcte a qncitiaci ^lort antiquarianiim : not to 
be luulaed by matt, nor canly polaps by ^Hiiti, eieept we eaniBk the 
pnwincia] goaniians, or tuiebiy ohaenaran. Had they made as good 
provuun (or tbeir names, as they have done (or their refiqim, *hcy had 
not to gnaly cried in the ait of napeiuatian. Bnt u> aifaaaH in boDc^ 
■nd be hut pTtanudally extant, u a faUacr in dioarioa. Vain aihfi, 
the obhnoa of names, penons, times, and seacs, have fnmd 

pride, nin ^onr, aid 
t the world m^Jtt hat 
_ tdifw DO AtRipat oMo 

/ at Aai names, wen nercr dampC with the neccaily of 
B*ai old anabitioai had the advantKe of onrt, in the a 
It giDtie*, who, acting cai^, and behxc the probable « 
^ by dut time, feond d<^ accooiplidunaii of thor oeogns, 
t haoea have afa^Kly uutlmted their monunienli, and 
in this latter •erne of time we cannot 
, r mematies, wfaoi ambitioo may hat the 

urofibM^ of EEas, and Charles the Fifth cm nerer hope to lire widiin tw« 
Methaabh'tofHectm. 

* And iheiefiae itslk« inquietude for the diutuniity of our iw tma tita 
^Mo ^aetx caatidattioat, seems a nniry ahmM out of date, and m^o* 
Mmnand piece <^ fbDy. We cannot hope to li<re *o long in oar namm 
le bne done id thcii penons : ooc lace of Janus hol& no paoMrtscm 
~rts too late to be ambitioas. The gnat mtfaimm «f 
[c acted, or time may be too >ho>t for oui deiipts. To extend 
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and bU chat's pait a mament. 
e all bodies, and the mortal tigbl' 
d rfiM op bU. Thtit I) no antidote arainc 
Ar aanoB of twt, wtutk ttmponSf coiwidereth all things; our mhcn 
6ad wit gtSTC* ■■ fa *boR manotic^ and ndly tell us how vre miv he 
liiiiiiit n oar ivrnan. Gnre-aooe* tell truth tcarce forty yean : gaun- 
^ooa pB wUk (ant tree* (tand, and old lamiliei last not three oaki. To 
be MM t^ ban imcripliaa* like many in Gniter, to hope for etnnity 
by ougBsliarf epitbets, oe fint letten of oui names, to be studied bf 
antiqarie^ who we wete, and have new names giTcn us like many of ikt 
' \, tn cold coatolatians unto (he students of perpetuity, erai by 



■To be eoofent that tiroes to oocne should only know there was such 
Ban, not aaag «rftedier they knew more of him, was a frigid ambitioa in 
Cantn i diipuving his horoirapal inclination and judgmnti of binwlf, 
who cam to Mibut like Hippocrates' patients, or Achilles' horwi in 
Honer, under ttikcd nominationE without deserts and noble acts, whidi 
are the balsam of ourinemoriei,the Entelechia and soul of our substtcncci. 
To be nameless in worthy deeds exceeds an infamous history. The 
CaDaanttish woman lives mote happily without a name, than Hcrodiu 
with one. And who had not tather have been the good thief, ihaa 
Filate f 

' But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scalterclh her poppy, and deab 
with the menu)ry of men without distinction to merit of petj«tuity. Who 
can but pity the founder of the pyramids^ Herostiatus lives (hat burnt 
the temple of Diana, he is almost lost chat built it ; time hath spared the 
epitaph of Adrian's horse, confounded tha( of himself. In vain wi 
compute our felicities by the advantage of our good names, since b»d 
have equal durations i and Thersites is like (o live as long as Agamemnon, 
without (he favour of ihe everlasting register. Who knows whether the 
best of men be known f or whether there be not more remarkable penoni 
forgot, than any thai stand remembered in the known account of time' 
the lirst man had been as unknown as the last, and Methuselah's long lite 
had been his only chronicle. 

' Oblivion is not to be hired : the greater part must be content to be as 
though they had not been, to be found in the register of God, not in ih( 
record of man. Twency-seven names make up the first story, and the 
recorded names ever since, contain not one living century. The number 
of the dead long exceedech all that shall live. The night of time i*i 
miruRsieth (he day, and who knows when was the equinox ! Evciy hour 
adds un(o (hat current arithmetic, which scarce stands one motnent. And 
since death must be the Lucina of lif^ and eren Pagans couJd doubt 
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I right 
■r arches, ind therefore it rannot be long 
before we lie doTrn in darkness, and hare our light in ashes j since the 
brother of death daily haunts us with dying memmlos, and time that 
erowt old itself, bids us hope no long duration : diucumity is a dream and 
tolly of expectation. 

' Darkness and light divide the course of time, and oblivion share* with 
memory, a great part evcrn of our living beings ; we slightly remennber our 
felicities, and the smartest strokes of affliction leave but short smart upon 
us. Sense endureth no extremities, and sorrows destroy us or themselves. 
To weep into stones are fables. Afflictions induce callosities, miseries are 
slippery, or fall like snow upon us, which notwithstanding is no unhappy 
stupidity. To be ignorant of evils to come, and forgedut of evils past, 
ii a merciful provision in nature, whereby we digest the mixture of our fi;w 
and evil days, and our delivered senses not relapsing into cutting remem- 
brances, our sorrows are not kept raw by the edge of repetitions. A great 
part of antiquity contented their hopes of subsistency with a transmigration 
of their souls. A good way to continue their memones, while having the 
advantage of plural successions, they could not but act something remark- 
able in such variety of beings, and enjoying the fame of their passed selves, 
make accumulation of gloir unto their last durations. Others, rather than 
be lost in the uncomfortable night of nothing, were content to recede into 
the common being, and make one particle of the public soul of all things, 
which was no more than to return into their unknown and divine original 
agajn. Egyptian Ingenuity was more unsatisfied, conserving their bodies in 
tweet consistences, to attend the return of their souls. But all was vanity, 
feeding the wind, and tidily. The Egyptian mummies, which Cambyses or 
time hath spared, avarice now consumeth. Mummy is become merchan- 
dise, Miiraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams. 

'In vain do individuals hope for Immortality, or any patent from 
oblivion, in preservations below the moon : Men have been deceived even 
in their flatteries above the sun, and studied conceits to perpetuate their 
names in heaven. The various cosmography of thai part hath already 
varied the names of contrived constellations { Nimrod is lost in Orion, 
and Osyris in the Dog-star. While we look for incorruption in the 
heavens, we find they ate but like the earth j durable in their main bodies, 
alterable in their parts : whereof beside comets and new stars, per- 
spectives begin to tell tales. And the spots that wander about the 
sun, with Phaeton's favour, would make clear conviction. 

' There is nothing immortal, but immortality -, whatever hath no 
beginning may be confident of no end. All others have a dependent 
being, and within the reach of destruction, which is the peculiar of that 
necessary essence that cannot destroy itself j and the highest strain of 
omnipotency to be so powerfQlly constituted, as not to suffer even from 
the power of itself. But the sulhciency of Christian immortality frustrates 
all earthly glory, and the quality of either stale after death, makes a folly 
of posthumous memory. God who can only destroy our souls, and hath 
assured our rcsurrecrion, either of our bodies or names hath directly 
promised no duration. Wherein there is so much of chance, that th« 
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'Toiubfinin lasting monuments, (o live in ihcir productions, to exist 

■ their names, and predicament of Chimcnu, was lai^e latUfaction unto 

I expeaalions, and made one part of their Eljisiumi. But all thii ii 

hing in the metaphysicJu of true belief. To live indeed it to be agalD 

lehres, which being not onl^ an hope but an evidence in noble believer* t 

one to lie in St- Innocent's church-ysrd, as in the landt of Egypt : 

o be any thing, in the eilasy of being ever, and as content with six 

the moles of Adh^ 

I sabjoin the liDllowing account of thta extraordinary writer's «j\c, 
' be writien in a blank leaf of his works by Mr. Coleridge. 
ir Thomas Brown Is among my lirst favourites. Rich io 
various knowledge, exuberant io coDceptions and concdtt ; coa- 
teroplative, imaginauve, often truly great and magniiicent in his style 
and diction, though, doubtless, too often big, stiiT, and hvprrlaliaiilic : 
thus I might, without admixture of falahood, describe Sir T. 
Brown ; and my description would have this fault only, that it 
would be equally, or almost equally, applicable to half a dozen other 
writers, from the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth to the end of 
the rdgD of Charles the Second. He is indeed all this ; and what 
he has more than all this, and peculiar to himself, I seem to convey 
to my own mind in some measure, by saying, that he is a quiet and 
mblime mthutiail, with a strong tinge of the fatilail ; the humourist 
ccmstantly mingling with, and Sashing across the philosopher, as the 
dardng colours in shot silk play upon the main dye. In short, he 
b» brains in hts head, which is all the more interesting for a little 
twist in the brains. He sometimes reminds the reader of Montaigne ; 
but from no other than the general circumstance of an egotism 
common to both, which, in Montaigne, is too often a mere amusing 
gossip, a chit-chat story of whims and peculiarities that lead to 
nothing ; but which, in Sir Thomas Brown, is always the result of 
a feeling heart, conjoined with a mind of active curiosity, the natural 
and becoming egotism of a man, who, loving other men as himself, 
gains the habit and the privilege of talking about himself as familiarly 
as about other men. Fond of the curious, and a hunter of oddities 
and sttangenesses, while he conceives himself with quaint and 
humorous gravity, an usefiit inquirer into physical truths and fiutda- 
mental science, he loved to contemplate and discuss his own thoughts 
and feelings, because he found by comparison with other men's, that 
thej, too, were curiosities; and so, with a perfectly gracefiil interest- 
ing ease, he put thrm, too, into his museum and cabinet of rarities. 
In very truth, he was not mistaken, so completely does be see every 
thing in a light of his own ; reading nature neither by sun, moon, or 
candle-light, but by the light of the fairy glory around hie own head ; 
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Jeremy Taylor was a writer as different from Sir Thomas Brown 
u it was possible for one wriirr to be from another. He was a 
dignitary of the church, and except in matters of casuistry and con- 
troverted points, could not be supposed to enter upon Bpecu!ati»e 
doubts, or gi?e a loose to a sort of dogmatical scepticism. He had 
less thought, less * stuff of the conscience,' less ' to give us pause,' in 
his impetuous oratory, but he had equal fancy — not the same fastness 
and profundity, but more richness and beauty, more warmth and 
tenderness. He is as rapid, as (lowing, and endless, as the other ta 
stately, abrupt, and concentrated. The eloquence of the one is like a 
river, that of the other is more like an aqueduct. The one is as 
sanguine, as the other is saturnine in the temper of his mind. Jeremy 
Taylor took obrious and admitted truths for granted, and illustra,ted 
them with an inexhaustible display of new and enchanting imagery. 
Sir Thomas Brown talks in sum-totals : Jeremy Taylor enumerate* 
all the particulars of a subject. He gives every aspect it will bear, 
and never * cloys with sameness.' His characteristic is enthusiastic 
and delightful amplification. Sir Thomas Brown gives the beginning 
aod end of things, that you may judge of their place and magnitude : 
Jeremy Taylor describes their qualities and texture, and cniers into 
all the items of the debtor and creditor account between life aod 
death, grace and nature, faith and good works. He puts his heart 
into his fancy. He does not pretend to annihilate the passions and 
pursuits of mankind in the pride of philosophic indifference, but treats 
tfaem as serious and momentous things, warring with conscience and 
the soul's health, or furnishing the means of grace and hopes of glory. 
In hia writings, the frail stalk of human life reclines on the bosom of 
eternity. His Holy Living and Dying is a divine pastoral. He 
writes to the faithful followers of Christ, as the shepherd pipes to his 
flock. He introduces touching and heartfelt appeals to familiar life i 
condescends to men of low estate ; and his pious page blushes with 
modesty and beauty. His style is prismatic. It unfolds the colours 
of the rainbow ; it floats like the bubble through the air ; it is like 

ihHt, or in ccbo,' noi ii ' i lilvcr mi] or :> gilt atm domhi Ibc giynt thing you 
■lull mert with.' You dp not meet with item at all in the itii ; nor ii it pouiblt, 
cither from the nilure of the lubject, or of Sii T. Brown') mind, that you ihould ! 
He chcK the lubject of Um-Buiial, becauK it wai 'one of no mack or likelihooil,* 
touUy free from the ramantic prctlineim and pleaiing poetical commoo-placH 
with which Mr. Coleridge k» adorned it, ind becinu, Uiag * without form lad 
void,' it gave on limited icope to hii bigh-nitcd and ihidawy inugination. The 
motto oi thif author') compoiitioni might be — ' Di affarmiiin tf nn rtiitariiia 
taJm <ii raiin.' He created hi) own maleriaJi : or to ipcak of him in hit own 
boguage, 'he aaw nature in the eiemcnl) of its chaoi, and ili)cerDed hit favoucile 
^—.Botiou in the (reit ob«arity ofnolhing I' 
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fairest beauty change, and ii will be a> bad with you and idc { and tho 
nhat Krvauti shall ne hare to wail upon ui in the grare f Wlut 6iend« 
to viiii UI t What olKcioui people lo deanit away the moist aotd unithale- 
Hime cloud rcflfctcd upon our laces from the tides of the wcvping vaulti, 
which aic the longest weepcn far our funerals f ' 

' A man may read a sermoa, the best and most paMionatc that enr nua 
preached, if he shall but eotet into the itpulchres of kingx. In the same 
Escuria] where the Spanish princes live in greatness and power, and deciM 
wai or peace, they have wisely placed a cemetery where their ashes and ihcit 
glory shall sleep till time shall be no more : and when our kings have beta 
crowned, their ancestors lie interred, and they must walk over thtif 
grand^res' head to take his crown. There is an acre sown with royal 
seed, the copy of the greateit change from rich to naked, from ceiled tooft 
10 anrhed comns, from living like Gods to die like men. There is enougt 
to cool the flame* of lust, to abate the heights of pride, to appeue the itdl 
of covetous detites, to sully and dash out the dissembling colours of ■ 
lustful, artificial, and imaginary bcaun. There the warlike and tbe 
peaceful, the fortunate and the miserable, the beloved and the despixd 
princes mingle their dust, and pay down their symbol of monaliiy, and tefl 
all the world that when we die, our ashes shall be equal to kings, and out 
accounts easier, and our pains tor our crimes shall be less.' To my 
apprehension, it is a sad record which is left by Athenius conccRiiD{ 
Ninus the great Assyrian monarch, whose life and death is summed up 
in these words i "Ninus the Assyrian had an ocean of gold, and other 
riches more than the cand in the Caspian sea ; he never saw the son, 
wid perhaps he never desired it ; he never stinrd up the holy lire 
among the Magi ; nor touched his God with the sacred rod according ~ 
the laws: he never offered sacrifice, nor worihipped the deity, i 

■ The above pitiige ii sn inimilibly fine piriphrssc of some lines do the tan 



'Mortalily, behold, nud Cnr, 
Whil a charge of flesh is here I 
Think how many royal bones 
Sleep within this heap of stoDn i 
" ethey lii ' ' 



Whoi 



cnphtc 



With the richest, ro] 



, ro^sl'it Kcd 



Mere the bouea of birth have cried. 
Though Gods they were, as men they died. 
Here art sands, ignoble things, 
Dropp'd Trom the ruin'd sides of kings. 
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adminisUrtd justice, dot ipake lo the people i aar Dumbctnl them : but he 
was most valiant to eat and drink, ana having mingled his nine», he ihtrw 
the Kit upon the stones. This man is dead ; behold hli sepuichtt, and 
now bear where Ninus is. Sometime I was Nlnus, and drew the btrath of a 
living man, but now am nothing but cUy. I have nothing but what I 
did eat, and what I serrcd to mT^lf in lust is alt my portion : the wealth 
with which I was blessed, my enemifi meeting together shall carry away, 
as the mad Thyadet carty a taw goat. I am gone to hell : and when I 
went thither, I neither tarried gold nor horse, nor ulver chariot. I that 
wore a mine, am nun a little heap of dust." 

He who wrote m this nuDoer alio wore a mitre, and is now a heap 
of dull ; but when the name of .leremy Taylor is no longer remem- 
bered with reverence, genius will have become a mockery, and rirnie 
ao empty &hade ! 



LECTURE Vm 

ON THE SPIRIT OF ANCIENT AND MODERN LITERA- 
TURE ON THE GERMAN DRAMA, CONTRASTED 

WITH THAT OF THE AGE OF ELIZABETH 

BcFOU I proceed to the more immediate subject of the present 
Lecture, I wish to say a few words of one or two writers in our own 
time, who have imbibed the spirit and imitated the language of our 
elder dramadats. Among these I may reckon the ingenious author of 
the Apostate and Evadoe, who in the last ■mentioned play, in particular, 
has availed himself with much judgment and spirit of the tragedy of 
the Traitor by old Shirley. It would be curious to hear the opinion 
of a professed admirer of the Ancients, and captious despiser of the 
Modems, with respect to this production, before he knew it was a 
copy of an old play. Shirley himself lived in the time of Charles i. 
and died in the beginning of Charles n.' ; but he had formed his style 
on that of the preceding age, and had written the greatest number of 
his plays in conjunction with .tonson, Deckar, and Massinger. He 
was 'the last of those lair clouds thai on the bosom of bright honour 
sailed in long procession, calm and beautiful.' The name of Mr. 
Tobin is familiar to every lover of the drama. His Honey-Moon is 
evidently founded on The Taming of a Shrew, and Duke Aranza has 
been pronounced by a polite critic to be 'an elegant Petruchio.' 
The plot is taken from Shakespear ; but the language and Bcntiments, 
both of diia play and of the Curfew, bear a more direct resemblance to 

' He and hi> wife both died frani ftigbl, ocoiiaacd by the (rcit lire of London 
m 1665, and lie buried in St. GUei't churiJi-fird. 
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the flowery tettdenes* of fimimant md Fletcher, wbo wcre^ I 
belie*c, the favourite study of oor author. Mr. Lamb'i Join 
Woodvil may be conaidcred u » dramabc fragmeiu, intntded (or the 
clowl rather than the Mage. It would sound oddly in the lobbid ol 
cither theatre, amidit the ao\K and glare and bustle of retort ; bu 
' there where wr have uea«ured up our hearts,' io stlcnce ud in 
(olicude, it may claim and 6nd a place for iticlt'. It might be ttad 
with advantage in the still retrean of Sherwood Forest, where it 
would throw a oew-bom light oo the greeo, sunny glades ; the 
tendtreit ilowcr might seem to drink of the poet's spirit, and ■ the oil 
deer that paints a dancing ehadow of his horns b the swift hrooi,' 
might seem to do so in mockery of the poet's thought. Mr. Laml^ 
with a modesty often attendant on fine feeling, has loitered coo long io 
the humbler avenues leading to the temple of aocieat genius, inittad 
of marching boldly up to the sanctuary, as many with half his 
pretensions would have done : ' but fools rush in, where angels fear to 
tread.* The defective or objectionable parts of this production lie 
imitations of the defects of the old writers : its beauties are his own, 
though in their manner. The touehei of thought and passion are 
often as pure and delicate as they are profound ; and the character of 
his heroine Margaret is perhaps the finest and most genuine female 
character out of Shakespcar. This tragedy was not critic-proof: it 
had its cracks and flaws and breaches, through which the enemy 
marched in triumphant. The station which he had chosen was dm 
indeed a walled town, but a straggling village, which the esperienetd 
engineers proceeded to lay waste ; and he is piimed down in more 
than one Review of the day, as an exemplary warning to indiscreet 
writers, who venture beyond the pale of periodical taste and c«n- 
ventional criticism. Mr. Lamb was thus hindered by the taste of the 
polite vulgar from writing as he wished ; his own taste would not 
allow him to write like them : and he (perhaps wisely) turned critic 
and prose-writer in his own defence. To say that he has written 
better about Shakespcar, and about Hogarth, than any body else, is 
saying little in his praise. — A gentleman of the name of CorowxII, 
who has lately published a volume of Dramatic Scenes, has met with 
a very different reception, but I cannot say that he has Jttrrved it. 
He has made no sacrifice at the shrine of lashionable affectatioD or 
false glitter. There is nothing common-place in his style to soothe 
the complacency of dulnesa, nothing extravagant to startle the 
groBsness of ignorance. He writes with simplicity, delicacy, and 
fervour ; continues a scene from Shakespear, or works out a hint 
from Boccacio in the spirit of his originals, and though he bows with 
reverence at the attar of those great masters, he keeps an eye curiously 
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intent on nature, and a mind awake to the adtnonitions of his own 
heart. As he has begun, so let him proceed. Any one who will 
turn to the glowing and richly-coloured conclusion of the Falcon, 
will, I think, agree with me in this wish I 

There are four sorts or schools of tragedy with which I am 
acquainted. The first is the antique or classical. This consisted, I 
apprehend, in the introduction of persons on the stage, speaking, 
feeling, and acting according to nature, that is, according to the 
impression of given circumstances on the passions and mind of man m 
those circumstances, but limited by the physical conditions of time 
and place, as to its eMernal form, and to a certain dignity of attitude 
and expression, selection in the figures, and unity in their groaping, ai 
in a statue or bas-relief. The second is the Gothic or romantic, or '' 
as it might be called, the historical or poetical tragedy, and dtiFeri 
from the former, only in having a larger scope in the design and 
boldness in the execatioD ; that is, it is the dramatic representation of 
nature and passion emancipated from the precise imitation of an 
actual event in place and time, from the same fastidiousness in the 
choice of the materials, and with the license of the epic and fanciful 
form added to it in the range of the subject and the decorations of 
language. This is particularly the style or school of Shakespear and 
of the best writers of the age of Eliiabeth, and the one immediately 
following. Of this class, or genus, the tragid'u boargeoiie is a variety, 
and the antithesis of the classical form. The third sort is the French ' 
or common-place rhetorical style, which is founded on the antique as 
to its form and subject-matter ; but instead of individual nature, real 
passion, or imagination growing out of real passion and the circimi- 
siaaces of the speaker, it deals only in vague, imposing, and laboured 
declamations, or descriptions of nature, dissertations on the passion*, 
and pompous flourishes which never entered any head but the 
author's, have no existence in nature which they pretend to identify, 
and are not dramatic at all, but purely didactic. The fourth and last < 
is the German or paradoxical style, which differs from the others in 
representing men as acting not from the impulse of feeling, or as 
debating common-place questions of morality, but as the organs and 
mouth-pieces (that is, as acting, speaking, and thinking, under the 
sole influence) of certain extravagant speculative opinions, abstracted 
from all existing customs, prejudices and institutions. — It is my 
present business to speak chiefly of the first and last of these. 

Sophocles differs from Shakespear as a Doric portico does from 
Westminster Abbey. The principle of the one is simplicity and 
harmony, of the other richness and power. The one relies on form 
or proportion, the other on quantity and variety and prominence of 
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paru. The one owes its charm to a certain union and regtilvity of 
KeUng, the other adds to its etTecte from complexity ^od the com- 
btnation of the greatest extremes. The ctassica! appeals to sense jod 
habit : the Gothic or romaDtic strikes from novelty, strangeoess and 
contrast- Both are founded ia essential and itkdesU'uctible priuciplet 
of human nature. We may prefer the one to the other, as we chu^ 
but to set up an arbitrary and bigotted standard of excellence in cona- 
i|uence of this preference, and to exclude either one or the other from 
poetry or art, is to deny the existence of the first principles of the 
human mind, and to war with nature, which is the height of wealuiCM 
and arrogance at once. — There are some observations on this subject 
in a late number of the Edinburgh Retiew, from which I shall hen 
make a pretty long extract. 

' The most obvious distinction between the two styles, the clattictl 
and the romantic, is, that the one ia conversant with objects thai are 
grand or beautiful in themselves, or in consequence of obvious and 
universal associations ; the other, with those that are interesting onlf 
by the force of circumstances and imagination. A Grecian templ^ 
for iDstance, is a classical object : it is beautiiul in itself, and excites 
immediate admiration. But the ruins of a Gothic castle have no 
beauty or symmetry to attract ihe eye ; and yet they excite a more 
powerful and romantic interest, from the ideas with which they iue 
habitually associated. If, in addition to this, we are told, that ihit is 
Macbeth's castle, the scene of the murder of Duncan, the inlerctt 
will be instantly heightened to a sort of pleasing horror. The 
classical idea or tbrm of any thing, it may also be observed, femaim 
always the same, and suggests nearly the same impressions ; but the 
associalions of ideas belonging to the romantic character may vary 
iafiaitely, and take in the whole range of nature and accident- Aoii- 
goce, in Sophocles, waiting near the grove of the Furies — Electra, 
in jEschylus, offering sacrifice at the tomb of Agamemnon — ate 
classical subjects, because the circumstances and the characters have a 
correspondent dignity, and an immediate interest, from their mere 
designation. Florimel, in Spenser, where she is described utting OB 
the ground in the Witch's hue, is not classical, though in the highest 
degree poetical and romantic : for the incidents and situation are in 
themselves mean and disagreeable, till they are redeemed by the 
genius of the poet, and converted, by the very contrast, into a sourcf 
of the utmost pathos and elevation of sentiment. Othello's hand- 
kerchief is not classical, though " there was magic in the web : " — it ti 
only a powerful instrument of passion and imagination. Even Lear 
is not classical ; for he is a poor crazy old man, who has nothing 
sublime about him but his afflictions, and who dies of a broken heart 
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* Schlegel Homewhere compares the Furies of ^gchylua lo the 
Witches of Shakespear — we think without much reasoo. Perhaps 
Shakespear has surrounded the Weird Sisters with asBociationa as 
terrible, and even more mysterious, strange, and fantastic, than the 
Furies of ^schylus ; but the traditionary beings themselves are not so 

Gtrific. These are of marble, — their look alone mutt blast the 
holder ; — those are of air, bubbles ; and though " so withered and 
BO wild in their attire," il is their spells alone which are fatal. They 
owe their power (o metaphysical aid : but the others contain all that 
is dreadful in their corporal figures. In this wc see the distinct spirit 
of the classical and the romantic mythology. The serpents that 
twine round the head of the Furies are not to be trifled with, though 
they implied no preternatural jxiwer. The bearded Witches in 
Macbeth are in themseives grotesque and ludicrous, except as thi< 
strange deviation from nature staggers our imagination, and leads us 
10 expect and to believe in all incredible things. They appal the 
(acuities by what they say or do ; — the others are intolerable, even to 
sight. 

' Our author is right in affirming, that the true way to understand 
the plays of Sophocles and jEachylus, is to study them before the 
groupes of the Niobe or the Laocoon. If we can succeed in 
explaining this analogy, we shall have solved nearly the whole 
difficulty. For it is certain, that there are exactly the same powers 
of mind displayed in the poetry of the Greeks as in their statues. ■ 
Their poetry is exactly what their sculptors might have written. ' 
Both are exquisite imitations of nature ; the one in marble, the other 
b words. It is evident, that the Greek poets had the same perfect 
idea of the subjects they described, as the Greek sculptors had of the 
objects they represented ; and they give as much of this absolute 
truth of imitation, as can be given by words. But in this direct and 
simple imitation of nature, as in describing the form of a beautiful 
woman, the poet is greatly inferior to the sculptor : it is in the power 
of illustration, in comparing it to other things, and suggesting other 
ideas of beauty or love, that he has an entirely new source of imagina- 
tion opened to him : and of this power, the moderns have made at 
least a bolder and more frequent use than the ancients. The 
description of Helen in Homer is a description of what might have 
happened and been seen, as " that she moved with grace, and that the 
old men rose up with reverence as she passed;" the description of 
Belphicbe in Spenser is a description of what was only visible to the 
eye of the poet. 

" Upon her eyelid' many graces sat, 
Under the shadow of her even browi," 
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pboned Gke amcim, like eada Dcwtf butcd, vaaMK v ^i^ -m 
M yvnag bulk,'*!* too boM,igiii«ite,»i^ ynJii Kaf d^^fc^^^M 
fijT tbe miid, cqiutUe tone of "*■— -r?* umu f , w hich 
of the ofa wet in the Bhimaoan. Tbe ideas of the i 

bv vhicfa chry were cooveifcd, CD aludc of thaw i^id c 
thoH unieuraiDni flight* a£ &>cf. vhkfa, ^Bd^ f 
CArth* (initc uic orovt oppante cjLUciucit ana diw tne 
trationi from liaagt the otaM r ttu o te . Tlie niap 
uul iiD<igmaQon, T*n^^^, age DOC onl^ 'f'^'iti ', Iw A 

* T^hif g^^X diHCScucCf tncsit winoi wc nd fatfv 
and die romasac ftyk^ beiwcui »— ^— ^al antlefl 
the one more freqaiaitlir deacrflxs thiop m ihejr i 
tbrmaelvFs. — the athrr far the nice of die iHMCiBM 
nected with them ; that the one dwrik ranc cm 
imprmioiii of objecU aa the wnaes — the olhec dB 
thcf auggen to the imag^mtiaB. The ooe » the poAif a 
other of dftct. The use pie* tnlf «&« k ■ece^wi' 
the nibJECt, the odnr all that can pniMhly xae «K of a 
•eek* to identify the inutau ciB vidi the e: 
— IB ioMpuable front it, — ia ekher dios a 
to ideiitify the original iiiiiin iimiii vith 
Duige of tiiDi^ht or teelhig, can Rimgthe 
it. Hence the Kveritv lod omplicity of the Gnck I 
exdoded eiery thing ^Kcign or iiimhii wii j id the ad 
the Unities : for, in order ta idaiaff (hs JMrnJ aa m b 
with the reilitr, imi l^rc nothiag w mere 
Decenary to pvt the ame cofaetcflce and cobmi 
pana 1^ a story, aa to the diffewan Gada of a 
beamy rad. gramieni of tbcir nwriiila : Botfi 
the miiid frmi the truth of the t 

•nbjen which they made choice o^ aod &aa vfaidi thej c 
deport, ihinild be in itaelf grand aod ^^'^"*'f"i 
of their cxecutiDfi ; vbkh coitRcted in gnvg 
ddicacy, aod re fiacm cnt to the detatla of a ^aes Hb}ecL 
charactenKic exceUeoce of die moderaa ia the c i . i* i w t. < 
Aa, accorcBog to our asttur, the poeny of the G««ek> ■ tl 
their tcolpnire : ao, be *aj%, onr own nnre auaij ™«"lifa» 
— wfaeie the aitiat can relieve and thtm* hack Ua %ana ai 
— aae a peater vatiety of connsts, — aod vhete F 
the colonia of &iicy, ate reflected on the difi 
SfaKof daacal pocuy ibooU he Rprtaeaml a 
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poetry MOBid be nvremttra c lot hfd ^ 




fmfttol VgUtZJClOB OM UW CcB^A M^IO> to nZfC MSk BOfC |Cf]ect| 

c iMUttiML of cttetaat imprci^OBt, aad wot 

t tbm OBI, vho hnc not t&c «k idnntigc* of 
Bon of k he a a ifid Mtd ngoraas nc^ with 

buTcs, they gsre dK (oIlHt dcrdapeBat to tfaes external &cokiea : 
aod where lU ii ji ei c ewed rMJlj, c t ery thing ■ p er cc i »e d in hamony 
ud propivticM. It i* the Men getnm of the Nwth which driie* mes 
bade i^on their own luuwiici, wlitdi nnkci diem (krw to pereei*^ 
and arene to feel, and which, by lenderiag thea inacnriblc id thr 

cai MnrA farce to roMe the jaaeiitaiicw noleady and vmttpJtj. b 
Aonid be fCBaikad, howvm, that the cariy poetry of tone of the 
*~ ' ■ haa evea mere of that irr^Dlarity, wild caahia ' 



ti^aiilih^ rtamtr^ of the Nonhem a. 

* Affin, i fpod itii way be amtwta l to the i 
poitkal ■ Mitntiu ofc The ancient Greek* i 
e n riBip od m ntif ^ xhey had oo other co/totPf than that wwcb wm 
eadoaed withio the walk vf Ae town ii which tbey Brcd. Eacfc 
indnidnd belon g wl, to the &nt nHtaDCe, to the Mate; and hia 
idaiiaai to it were to doM, u to take away, ia a great meaHtc^ dl 
perwwal ind e pend en ce and firee-wilL Erery ooc waa mortiaed to hia 
place an aodeiy, and had hia atvioa sM^gned him at pan of the 
poKrical ■-~-^^*-. whidi coold only infanJK by xrict anbonbaooa aad , 
legnlsity. E«<ay man wa^ aa it wet^ pefpetndy on ditfy, aod Ui , 
bnhin kept ginaant vatcfa and ward. Eneigy of pnrpoae and 
■tdwitj OB ooacwaOoo "*^— "* the neceaaary cha rac terwtaca of SKn a 
Mate of tociety; and the gencnl p riB cip fe oaanmnicaied iiaelf Aim 
Ihii nBng concern lor the pablic, la morale to ari, lokngnigt, to 
every ihiig. — The Ira^ poeta of Greece woe HBoag bs bc« 
nldien t and it b no wooder that they wen aa Krere in dieir poetry 
a* io Acw diw^ n e . Their tword* and tbeir ttyle* carvtd oat their 
wsy with eqnl ibatineaa. — After aD, howerer, the tragedie* of 
Sopho dc* , which are the perfec ti on of the damcal ftyle, are hardly 
" cnae of the wotd.^ They do not exhitii thie | 

I pOMon and toferrng. The object of nodoi 
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meo, coDTerted them into the arbiiefi of iheir fate, which iatroduced 
the modern system of gallantry, and first made love a feeling of the 
heart, founded on mutual affection and esteem. The leading virtues 
of the Christian religjoo, self-denial and generosity, aBsisted in pro- 
ducing the same effect. — Hence the spirit of chivalry, of rODUotic 
love, and honout ! 

'The mythology of the romantic poetry differed from the received 
religion : both ditFered eMentially from the classical. The religion 
or mythology of the Greeks was nearly allied to theii poetry : it was 
material and definite. The Pagan ayatem reduced the Gods to the 
human form, and elevated the powers of ioanimate nature to the same 
standard. Statues carved out of the Bnest marble, represented the 
objects of their religious worship in airy porticos, in solemn temples, 
and consecrated groves. Mercury was seen " new-lighted on some 
heaven- kissing hill ; " and the Naiad or Dryad came gracefully forth 
Z» the personitied genius of the stream or wood. All was subjected I 
to the senses. The Christian religion, on the contrary, it essentially 
■piritual and abstracted ; it is "the evidence of things unseen." In 
the Heathen mythology, form is every where predominant ; in the 
Christian, we find only unlimited, undefined power. The imagination 
aloDc "broods over the immense abyss, and makes it pregnant." 
There is, in the habitual belief of an universal, invisible principle of 
all things, a vastness and obscurity which confounds our perceptions, 
while it exalts our piety. A mysterious awe surrounds the doctrines of 
the Christian faith ; the infinite is everywhere before ua, whether we 
torn to reflect on what is revealed to us of the divine nature or our own, 

' History, as well as religion, has contributed to enlarge the bounds 
of imagination : and both together, by shewing past and ftiture objects 
at an interminable distance, have accustomed the miod to contemplate 
and take an interest in the obscure and shadowy. The ancients were 
more circumscribed within "the ignorant present time," — spoke only 
their own language, — were conversant only with their own customs, 
— were acquainted only with the events of their own history. The 
mere lapse of time then, aided by the art of printing, has served to 
accumulate an endless mass of mixed and contradictory materials ; 
and, by extending our knowledge to a greater number of things, has 
made our particular ideas less perfect and distinct. The constant 
reference to a former slate of manners and literature is a marked 
feature in modern poetry. We are always talking of the Greeks and 
Romans ; — ihry never said any thing of us. This circumstance has 
tended to give a certain abstract elevation, and ethereal refinement to 
the mind, without strengthening it. We are lost in wonder at what 
has been done, and dare not think of emulating it. The earliest 
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modcni poKi, accordii^y, may be concored to hail tiat ^oib ■ 
tita mtu|ue votiii, dawniag dmmgh the dark abjt» of s 
tevebtion, aa the athec hand, opeiKd na pnfa ca the ikies. 
nprcBCiitB hinudf 3> coniiucied by Virgil to tiie (hadoa b 
Besiricc weJconies him ca the abodes cf the blau' 
I The French .U'c the aniy people m modeni EurapE, ■ 
festediy imitated the ancieats ; but ivota their being met 
Greek* ar Romaat, hare produced a dramatic Myle at iboi nw^^ 
which ii neither dawic^ nor rommtic. THe i 
the follaning cennue at' this etyte : 

' The true poel idemthes the reader wah : 
represena ; the French poet only idennhcs him widi b 
ii tcarccly a aingle p^e □■ tiieiT tragedy which Birly il 
open to yon. It is tragedy is masquerade. We 
conjeiiture and reacocing — beyond che gsieral i 
Mnatioo at the personB — beyond generai redeaion* oo t 
— beyond general descripnon* ot' objects. We a 
tometfaiag more, which it what we are in seucfa at, i 
unnelres should t'eel in the ante situatioiK. The m 
yon to the «:cne — you see and heat what is 
the lips at the perwcis coQcemed, what lies a 
the French poet tokea you tnto his cloicC, and raida yoa ij 
l^an n. The cinrf J'tnrera of their Mage, then, air, at I 
ingeniou* piraphratcs af oanirc. The dialogue ii a Eisme a~ 
places ot laboured dedamationi on hum^t life, of i^uno) 
on ijie pasnoni, on lirtne and nee, which any am else c 
pMt jn well aa the persoti speaking ; and yet, whal the [ 
aelvei would My. is all we want to know, ami ail ^ « ' 
pun them into thoae aituatiotia.' 

AiicT the Bleatotation, that ia, after the return at the 
of the Stuara from France, our writera traospiaotcd t 
manotoDaiu, and imponng common-place 4tylc into ', 
imitatiOTiK aod tranalnifina, w^ere it could oat be expe 
deep root, and produce wholeaome truita, and where i; 
given rise to Eitdc but turgidity jod raoi m men ot orig 
genius, and to iniipidity aod tbrmality in feebler copyiata. 
the only writer of this Bcbuui. who, in the lapae at a 
haU', hai produced i Eragedy (upon the dasnc or re; 
indisputable excellence and lasting inteie-it. The n 
Preserved is not oraliDed to its effect on the uage, as 
tunity it affofda tor the display ot' the powen at' the actura IB il^ d 
Ja£er, a Pierre, a Belvidera ; Ir reads as well in the daec aad k 
little or ODDC of its power ot~ rivetcing breathleaa attsntioa. md ■ 
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the deepect yeanuiigs of aJFection. It bu pastagei of great beauty la 
themtelTei (detached from the fable) touches of true nature and 
pathos, though none equal or indeed comparable to what we meet 
with ID Shakespear aod other writers of that day ; but the awfiil 
Hivpeute of the situations, the coofiict of duties and passioDS, the 
■ntiniate bonds that unite the characters together, and that are violently 
KDt aninder like the parting of bouI and body, the solemn march of 
the tragical events to the fatal catattropbe that winds up aixl closes 
OTer all, giyc to ihi« production of Otway'g Muse a charm and power 
that bind it like a spell on the public mind, and have made it a proud 
and inseparable adjunct of the English stage. Thomson has given it 
dnc honour in his feeling verse, when he exclaims. 



I 



' See o'er the nage the Ghoit of Hamlet stalks, 
Othello rages, poor Monimia mourns, 
And Bdvidera poun her soul in bve.' 



There is a mixture of effeminacy, of luxurious and cowardly 
indnlgeDce of his wayward sensibility, to Jafiier's character, which is, 
however, finely relieved by the bold intrepid villainy and contemptuous 
irony of Pierre, while it is excused by the difficulties of his situation, 
and the loveliness of Belvidera : but in the Orphan there is little 
else but this voluptuous effeminacy of sentiment and mawkish distreis, 
which strikes direaly at the root of that mental fortitude and heroic 
cast of thought which alone makes tragedy endurable — that renders 
its sufferings pathetic, or its struggles sublime. Yet there are lines 
aod passages in it of extreme tenderness and beauty ; and few persons, 
1 coDceive (judging from my own experieoce) will read it at a 
certain time of life without shedding teara over it as fast as the 
'Arabian trees their medicinal gums.' Otway always touched the 
reader, for he had himself a heart. We may be sure that he 
blotted his page often with his tears, on which so many drops have 
since fallen from glistening eyes, 'that sacred pity had engendered 
there,' He had susceptibility of feeling and warmth of genius; i 
but he had not equal depth of thought or loftiness of imagination, 
aod indulged his mere sensibility loo much, yielding to the immediate | 
impression or emotion excited in his own mind, and not placing - 
himself enough in the minds and situations of others, or following 
the workings of nature sutlicieetly with keenness of eye and strength 
of will into its heights and depths, iu strongholds as well as its weak -~ 
sides. The Orphan was attempted to be revived some time since 
with the advantage of Miss O'Neill playing the prt of Monimia. 
It however did not entirely succeed (as it appealed at the time) from 
the plot turning all on one circumstance, and that hardly of a nature 
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mach lucccM. AlcxanJer tbe Great is by Lee, who wrote loine 
thing! ID coDJonaion with Drydeo, and who bad fat more power 
and paation of an iircgular and tarbdent kind, bordering upon 
coDstitntional morbidity, and who might hace done better thingi (u 
we see from hi« (Edipiu) bad not his genius been perverted and 
rendered worie than aboitiie by carrying the Ticions manner of his 
age to the greatest cxccm. Dryden's plays are perbapt the fairest 
■pecimen of what this manner was. I do not Itnow how to describe 
it better than by saying chat it U one continued and exaggerated 
CocnmoD-place. All the characters are pat into a sw^gering attitude 
of dignity, and tricked out in the pomp of ostentatious drapery. 
The images are extraiagant, yet not iar-fetched ; they are out- 
rageous caricature* of obvious thooghts : the language oscillate* 
between bombait and bathos : the characters are noisy pretender* 
to virtue, and shallow boasten in vice t the versification is labonred 
and monotonous, quite unlike the admirably free and flowing rhyme 
of his satires, in which he felt the troe inspiration of his subject, 
and could find modulated sounds to express it. Dryden had no 
dramatic genius either in tragedy or comedy. In bis plays he 
mistakes blasphemy for sublimity, and ribaldry for wit. He had 
•o little notion of his own powers, that he has put Milton's Paradise 
Lost into dramatic rhyme to make Adam look like a fine gentleman ; 
and ha) added a double love-plot to the Tempest, to * relieve the 
killing languor and overlaboured lassitude ' of that solitude of the 
imagination, in which Shaketpear had leEt the inhabitants of his 
Enchanted Island. I will give two passages out of Don Sebastian 
b illustration of what I have said above of this mock-heroic style. 
Almeyda advising Sebastian to fly from the power of Muley- 
h addresses him thus : 

' Leatr thni ihr luggage of your fati behind ; 

To make your flight more easy, leave Aimeyda. 

Nor think mc left a base, ignoble prey, 

EupcKcd to ibis inhuman (yrant't luit. 

My vinue is a guard beyond my strength ; 

Arid death my ust defence within my call.* 

s very gravely : 
' Death may be called in vain, and cannot come : 
Tyrants can tye him up from your relief: 
Nor has a Chri^an privilege to die. 
Alas, thou art too young in thy new laith : 
Bniius and Calo mighi discharge iheir tools, 
And give them furloughs for another work) : 
But we, like icntrie^ an obliged to Hand, 
In starless nights, and wait the appointed hour.' 
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Theae paaMges, villi maiij Bke tfacan, wiU be fbood in die fint 
Kcae ef lie ibud act. 

Tbe occnooal luikiiq expntaoost wcfa aa tliai of ao«l* at the 
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KHiTECtioa 'fnmbting for their iimb*,' we cfae Ungnage of KnMig 
flUire and t"**""'! »4i«fl!iit., not proper ta tragic oc mctioat foatj. 

After Dryden then ii no wrim thai hai acqvuvd aNdi nymaom 
at a tragic poet foe the Dcxt boodred yean, la tbe band* of kia 
taaxaton, the Smith*, the H^bei« the Hilli, the HMrphjt, the 
Di. Johiuooa, of the rdgM of George i. and n.. tngedy accoKd 
ahnoat a&aid to know itseif, aod otmaaij <tid not foad wboc it had 
done a bmidred and fifty year* belbre. It had d egenera ted by tegnlar 
and atndied gndatiou into the nxMt frigid, inaijNd, and OM^uficaac of - 
all tfaingft. It faded to a iludc, it tapered to > pmnt, 'fine by 
degree*, aod beaotifbliy Icat.* I do not bdkre ibcre i* a Rogte play 
of ihit period winch could be read with any degree of ioiacti of 
pnticDce, liy a inaderD reader of poetry, if we except the prodnc 
of Sootliem, LiUo and Mooce, ibc author* of the " 
OroODOko, and Fatal Cnriotity, and who inatcad of o ^ 

dame Kilif and making rbeuitica] flo«iriibe«, went ooi of the 
eiabliihed road lo leck for tmth and nanire and e6eci in the 
rownnoBrit life and lownt ntoatioM. In thcKt, the only tragedy of 
ihii period ia that to wtiicfa their prodnctioo* giTe a name, aod which 
hat been called in caotraliitinction by the French, md with an 
expnM prarinoa for ita merit* and defect*, the tragt£r iomrftaiu. 
An a necdo ie i* tciA of the first of these writer* by Gray, in one of 
hi* Leoen, dated from Horace Walpole'* caantry-*cat, aboot the year 
■ 740^ who ny*, 'Old Mr. Southern i* here, wIm> i* now above 80: 
a very agrccnbie old mxo, at kait I think *a when I look in lii* bet, 
and think tl Inbelh and Orooooko.* It i* pleatant to tec theae 
tratta of ***^^"***^"* and gr attt ud e kept up in nicccaane genexUioD* ol J 
poet* to one another, and ako to find that the tame work* c^ g 
that hare 'tent n* weeping to onr bed*,' and made lu'riae tadder and 
wiser on the morrow mora,' hare excited juct the nme foodneai of | 
afiectioo in other* before we were bom ; lod it is to be hoped, wiU 
do to, after we are dead. Onr be«i ftding*, and tbo*e on which wc 
pride onrtdrn most, and with moM reason, are perhaps the commooett 
of all others. 

Up to the pment reign, and during the best part of tt (with another 
aolitary exception, DongUt, which with ill iu fecblcneM and extrata. 
^no, ha* in iu style and •entimeot* a good deal of poetical and 
romantic beaa^) tr^cdy wore the face of the Goddes* of Dulness in 
the Dmciad, lerene, torjid, sickly, lethxrgic, and aflccted, till it was 
lotued from it* trance by tlw Ua*t of the French Rerolotioo, aod by 
tbc load trampling of the German Pegatu* on the Engtiah *i^c^ J 
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nun ; attd the majority wbo ue col of the privileged classes, take pan 
with the former. The hero is a sort of metaphysical Oreoo, anned 
not with teeth aoil a club, but with hard saying* and unanswerable 
MotcocM, ticketted aod labelled with extracts and mottos from the 
modern philosophy. This coinman represenutTTe of maokiiul is a 
Itatural k>d of some feudal lord, or wealthy baron : aod he comes (o 
claim as a matter of course and of simple equity, the rich reveriioo of 
the title and estates to which he has a right by the bounty of nature 
aod the privilege of hii birth. This produces a very edifying scene, 
and the proud, unfeeling, unprincipled baroD is hooted from the stage. 
A young woman, a sempstress, or a waiting maid of much beauty and 
accomplishment, who would not think of matching with a fellow of 
low birth or fortune for the world, ialis in love with the heir of ao 
iaunente estate out of pure regard to his mind and person, and thinks 
it Etrange that rank aod opulence do not follow as natural appendages 
in the train of sentimeDt. A lady of fashion, wit, and beauty, 
Eorfeits the sanctity of her marriage-vow, but preserves the inviolability 
of her sentiments and character. 



•Putt 
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aad triumphs over false opinion and prejudice, like gold out of the 
fire, the brighter for the ordeal. A young man turns robber and 
captain of a gang of banditti ; and the wonder is to sec the heroic 
axdour of his senliments, his aspirations after the most godlike 
goodness and unsullied reputation, working their way through the 
repulsiveness of his situation, and making use of fortune only as a foil 
to nature. The principle of contrast and contradictioD is here made 
use of, and no other. All qualities are reversed : virtue is always at 
odds with vice, ' which shall be which : ' the internal character and 
exteroal situation, the actions and the sentiments, are never in accord : 
yoD are to judge of everything by contraries: those that exalt them- 
tetves are aba^d, and those that should be humbled are exalted : the 
high places and stroogholds of power and greatness are crumbled in 
the dust ; opinions tottet, feelings are brought into question, and the 
world is turned upside down, with ail things in it ! — 'There is some 
Kwl of goodness in things evil ' — and there is some sonl of goodness 
in all this. The world and every thing in it is not just what it ought 
to be, or what it pretends to be ; or such extravagant and prodigious 
paradoxes would be driven from the stage — would meet with sympathy 
ID no human breast, high or low, young or old. Tim 'j lomcib'mg 
rotlai i» the tlale of Dtnmari. Opinion is not truth: appearance is 
not reality : power is not beneficence : rank is not wisdom : nobility 
i* BM cIk only virtue : riches are not bat^uoes* ■- detert and success 
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ire difTerent thingB : actionG do not alway< speak, the cturacter auf 
more than words. We feel thii, and do jtutice to the torn 
eiUjiyagance of the German Muse. 

In Germany, where this auire style of treating every thing 
established and ad?eaciuous was carried to its height, there were, u 
we learn from the Sorrows of Werter, geren-and -twenty rank* in 
society, each rai»ed above the other, and of which the aae above did 
not speak to the one below it. I« it wonderful that the poeu tnJ 
philosophers of Germany, the discontented men of talent, who thonght 
and mourned for ihemscWea and their fellowE, the Goethes, the 
Lessingi, the Schillers, the Kotzebues, felt a sudden and irrcnttible 
impulse by a convulsive etfort to tear aside this faaitious drapery of 
society, and to throw off that load of bloated prejudice, of maddening 
pride and superannuated folly, that pressed down every enei'gy of their 
nature and stifled the breath of liberty, of truth and genius in their 
bosoms! These Titans of our days tried to throw off the 
wnghi that encambered them, and in so doing, warred not against 
heaven, but agaiasE earth. The same writers (as far as I have seen) 
have nude the only incorri^ble Jacobins, and thnr school of poetry 
ii the only real school of Radical Reform. 

Id reasoning, truth and Goberncss may prevail, oa which «kte 
•oever they meet : but in works of imagination novelty has the 
advantage over prejudice ; that which is striking and udbeard-of, over 
that which is trite and known before, and that which gives unlimited 
scope to the indulgence of the feelings and the passions (whether 
erroneous or not) over that which imposes a restraint upoo them. 

I have half trifled with this subject ; and I believe I have done to, 
because I despaired of finding language for some old rooted feelings 
I have about it, which a theory could neither give or can it take 
uway. The Robbers was the first play I ever read : and the effea 
it produced upon me was the greatest. It stunned me like a blow, 
and I have not recovered enough from it to describe how it 
There are impressions which neither lime nor circumstancet 
efface. Were I to live much longer than I have any chance of 
doing, the books which 1 read when I was young, I can never forget. 
Five-and. twenty years have elapsed since I first read the translation 
of the Robbers, but they have not blotted the impression from my 
mind : it is here Etill, an old dweller in the chambers of the bnin. 
The scene in particular in which Moor looks through his tears at th 
evening sun from the mountain's brow, and says in hii despair, * I 
was my wish like him to live, like him to die : it was an idle thought 
a boy's conceit,' took fast hold of my imagination, and that tun ha 
to me never set! The last interview in Don Carlos between the 
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two lovers, in which the injured bride slrugglea to bum the prison- 
house of her destiny, in which her hopes and youth lie coffined, and 
buried, as it were, alive, under the oppression of unspeakable anguish, 
I remember gave me a deep sense of suffering and a stroDg desire 
after good, which has haunted me ever since. I do not like Schiller's 
later style so well. His WalJeostein, which ia admirably and almost 
literally translated by Mr. Coleridge, is stately, thoughtful, and 
imaginative : but where is the enthusiasm, the throbbing of hope lad 
fear, the mortal struggle between the passions ; as if all the happines* 



:, and the die was to 
Kotzebue's best work I read lirst in Cumber- 
n the Wheel of Fortune ; and I confess thai 
which seems to make of life itself a long-drawn 
ithing in it that pleases me, in spice of rules aod 
(those that I have seen of them, 
constructed upon the second or 
stage, with a deliberate design t 



' be cast that 
land'. 
that styli 

endless sigh, has si 
criticism. Goethe's tragedies a 
his Count Egmont, Stella, &c. 
inverted manner of the Germa 
avoid all possible elfect and interest, s 
accomplished. He is however spoker 
amounting to idolatry by his countrymen, and those among ourselves 
who import heavy German criticism into this country in shallow flat- 
bottomed unwieldy intellects. Madame De Stael speaks of one 
passage in his Iphigenia, where he introduces a fragment of an old 
song, which the Furies are supposed to sing to Tantalus in hell, 
reproaching him with the times when he sat with the Gods at their 
golden tables, and with his attcr-crimes that hurled him from heaven, 
at which he turns his eyes from his children and hangs his head in 
mournful silence. This is the true sublime. Of all his works I like 
his Werter best, nor would I part with it at a venture, even for the 
Memoirs of Anastasius the Greek, whoever is the author ; nor ever 
cease Co think of the times, 'when in the tine summer evenings they 
saw the frank, noble-minded enthusiast coming up from the valley,' 
not of ' the high grass that by the light of the departing sun waved in 
Che breeze over his grave,' 

Buc 1 have said enough to give an idea of this modern style, com- 
pared with our own early Dramatic Literature, of which I had to 
treat. — I have done : and if I have done no better, the fault has been 
in me, not in the subject. My liking to this grew with my knowledge 
of it : but BO did my anxiety to do it justice. I somehow felt it as 
a point of honour not to make my hearers think less highly of some 
of these old writers than 1 myself did of chem. If I have praised an 
author, it was because I liked him : if I have quoted a passage, it was 
because it pleased me in the reading : if I have spoken contemptuously 
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PREFACE 

Th» solnme here preunted to the poblic it an ittempt to improve 
npoQ the plaa of tbe Eiegact Extracts ia Vcth by the late Dr. 
Knox. From the length of time which had elapsed lince the first 
appearance of that work, a similar nixlertaking admitted of coander' 
able improremcni, althoagh the size of the rolume has been CDm- 
pressed by meaoi of a more Krere iciection of nuner. At leait, 
a third of the former popular and in ntany respects valuable vork 
waa dcToted to article* either eottrcly worthiest, or recommended 
only by consideration* foreign to the reader of poetry. The object 
and indeed aoibhion of the present cotnpiler has been to offer to the 
public a Body of Emgush Poetit, irom Chancer lo Bums, such as 
might at ooce satisfy indiTidiial cnriocity and justify our national 
pride. We hate reason lo boast of the genius of our country for 
poetry and of the trophies earned in that way ; and it is well to have 
a collection of such examples of excellence inwoven together as may 
serve to nourish our own taste and love for the sublime or beautiful, 
and also to silence the objections of foreigners, who are too ready to 
treat o* as behiodhaDd with tbemselTes in all that relates to the am 
of refinement and elegance. If in some respect) we are so, it behove* 
tu the more to coltivate and cherish the superiority we can lay claim 
to in others. Poetry is one of those departments in which we possess 
a decided and as it were natural pre-eminence : and therefore no 
paic* should be spared in selecting and setting off to advantage the 
ditferent proois and voucher* of it. 

All that could be done ibr this object, has been attempted in the 
present instance. I have bronghl tog«her in one view {to the best 
of mj judgment) the most admired smalter piece* of poetry, and the 
most stiiLing passages in larger works, which conld not themselve* be 
given eniite. I have availed myself of the plan chalked out by my 
predecessor, bot in the hope of improving npon n. To possess a 
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lUt kiad a«gbt lo be like htJdiog the codccqu of a Utrsy I 
bnd MkoM uf of the rcfuK or * butt maaa.' 
I \\itmffu ihai tbe fbteier vock admitted of i 

u tbe ^oice of tabjecti, tnasmacl) a* in&noc aod-l 
prodactiaiM Mt rucl; occapicd the pUce of J 
tbe y r tMai pabfinbas would not haic been I 
lac I hare followed the older of u' 

dmncM of tlic tthfxta. By this method, the ] 

it better Mea ad ^dentood; and bcnde*, the real Mfajccngl 



PREFACE 

English poetry. By learing out a great deal of Qninteiesting aod 
common-place poetry, room has been obtained for nearly all that 
was emphatically excellent. The reader, it is presumed, may here 
revel and find no end of delight, in the racy rigour and manly 
characteristic humour, or simple pathos of Chaucer's Muse, in the 
gorgeous voluptuouiness and romantic leoderness of Spenser, in the 
serere, studied beauty and awful majesty of Milton, in the elegance 
and refinement and harmony of Pope, in the strength and satire and 
■ouadiog rhythm of Dryden, in the sportive gaiety and graces of 
Suckling, Dorset, Gay, and Prior, in Butler's wit, m Thomson's 
rural scenes, in Cowper's terse simplicity, in Bums't laughing eye 
aod feeling heart (among standard and established reputations)— and 
in the polished tenderness of Campbell, the buoyant heait-fcll levity 
of Moore, the striking, careless, picturesque beauties of Scott, the 
thoughtful humanity of Wordsworth, and Byron's glowing rage 
{among those whose reputation seems less solid and towering, 
because we are too near fhem to perceive its height or measure its 
duration). Others might be mentioned to lengthen out the Utt of 
poetic names 

' That on the steady bieeie of honotir iiil 
In long possession, calm and beautiful : ' — 

bat from all together enough has been gleaned to make a ' perpetual 
feast of nectar'd sweets, where no crude surfeit reigns.' Such at 
least has been my ardent wish ; and if this volume is not pregnant 
whh matter both *rich and rare,' it has been the fault of the 
compiler, and not of the poverty or niggardlineM of the Ergush 
Mun. 

W. H. 
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tiuijipiMWi V p J MW vc onn itrftiag b^o cwioOt kmm bcconc 

geoenl "■■i'l^. tb Heroic EpiKkc Inve coHtdcnUe f^fw^ 
and digaky; aad, ■■ tbc tamoan ci Ac «enc hme wr<«d w a 



Dunn, i* ducAj raurfciUe Ibc wnplki i y of M^lc, aad h 
KsdoBCM. !■ KMBC of fan occanoad pieces fm tbe J^^irtfr « 
rwfcjf a/* CmArimJ) there ii a *a« ph^wpliic rnntv 
- •ofmineM. 



Six JoHX SccEusc b one oT the moR piqmant and a tt r a c ti ve of 
tlie Miiui |M>eCi. He has fnicjr, M, hnamii, defcriptnc talcot, 
ibe highr* dejnoe^ perfect cwr, a faiBJltw rtjle and a pleang 
" ~ HchatoMDbnedaU tbeaenUi J;dk/a>«ircidw, 

pMce !■ ^witiie ^iecy mmI pMid bbmov- nn 
il catirely to the ^M nd ^recabk. 

GuwGs WtTKca ii a poet of catiifMJti gdy Iktle power ; lliiiin|i 
hehatleAoMor ■ - - - 



WiuzK bdongcd to the ame chM h SacUing — the ^ontre, the 

.pffcBng^ A^ pniJAtt^ —Ml fe— -y, — », «4.y>> nf »yl» ^d ea«M« 

at Ternfiotiaa at hi* --— — ~* PoetiT «k the plajtluig of Ua 
idle hoon — the ■wti ca s to whom he addtcned Utvctae^wac hia 
real Hbk. Hit fine* on the AtKA^OCwr CraMwff ate bo>we«cc 



HiLTm wao ooe of the raw gnat En^ivi po et i^ who ontt 
ceitataly take precedeace owr all otben. It 
Chaocn-, aoA Shakci|iear. Hii i * ' 
indeed, bot it i« " _ 
He n altogether a Miiowi poet ; and ■ tfai* difen from Chaooer aod 
Shaknpcsr, lad raenUea Speaoer. He haa cofalimity in the faigbes 
degree : beanty in » eqoal degtee ; patboo in a degree oexi to the 
behest ; periect chaiacttr io tiie cooceptiaa of Satan, of Adam aod 
Etc : fancy, leanuDg, nndncw of dea^ijjuoo, Katdinew, de cwiu o. 
He Bcenu do a pu vith hia (objects in Pm'oiit Lut ; \jo niae it, 
and to be rai«ed with it. Hii i^rle is eUtOfaic and powetAd, aod 
his veni&catioD, with occaajonal banhnca* and aff e c i aii oo, s»tt wio« in 
hannooy and Tariety to all other blank rerse. It ha* the eAct of a 
piece of fine miuic. Hia anaDer pieces, l^ttdti, L'^S^gn, H 
PtmtwtM, the Sonne t* , 8tc^ diaplaj prapottiaoable exodleacc^ Cran 

tbcaiiC|f fvccUMSs, aM clf po c e* 
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any other writer in the language. He hai 
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Cowley is a writer of great sen&e, ingenuity, and leamiag ; bo 
a poet, his fancy is quaint, far-fetched, and mechanical, and he 
no other distingoishing quality whatever. To theie objectioni nil 
AnacrconiicB are a delightful exception. They arc the perfection of 
that lott of gay, unpremeditated, lyrical efTusioo. They breathe the 
very spirit of loTe and wine. Most of his other pieces ifaould be 
read for instruction, not for pleasure. 

Marvell is a writer almost forgoiteo : but undeservedly so. 
seemE to have sunk with his political paity, 
', quaint, and virulent \ but bis other prodoctiofiS 
are full of a lively, tender, and elegant fancy. His verses leave an 
echo on the ear, and lind one in the heart. See those entitled 
Bermudas, To his Gov Mistress, On the Death of a Fa 
< undoubtedly mori 

'e besides to recoroineiMl 
him, if we except strong sense, and a laudable contempt of absurdicf 
and hypocrisy. He has Utile story, little character, and o 
humour in hia singular poem. The invention of the fabli 
borrowed from Don Quixote. He has however prodigious merit ii 
his style, and in the fabrication of his rhymea. 

Sir John Denham's fame rests chiefly on his Cooper'. HiU. Ttit 
poem isa mixture of the descriptive and didactic, and has given fairtk 
to many poems on the same plan since. His forii is strong, soon' 
sense, and easy, unaifectcd, manly verse. 

DftvnEH stands nearly at the head of the second class of Ecglii 
poets, -via. the artijzclal, or those who describe the mixed modes < 
artificial life, and convey general precepts and abstract ideas. H 
had invention in the plan of liis Satires, very little fancy, not muc 
wit, no humour, immense strength of character, elegance, mastei^ 
ease, indignant contempt approaching to the sublime, not a particle i 
tenderness, but eloquent declamation, the perfection of uncorrvptl 
English style, and of sounding, vehement, varied versification. Tl 
AkxantUr'i Feast, his Fables and Satirei, are his standard and lastil 
works. 

Ro<rHESTEK, as a wit, is iirst-rate : but his laocy is kecD and caufli 
Dot light and pleasing, like Suckling or Waller. His vertes cut u 
sparkle like diamonds. 

Roscommon excelled chiefly as a tracslator ; but his translation d 
Horace' I Art of Pcelry is so uniqut a specimen of fidelity and felicity 
that it has been adopted into this collection. 
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PoMFRET left one popular poem behind him. The Choice ; the 
attraction of which may be supposed to He rather in the subject than 
in the pecuUar merit of the execution. 

Lord Dorset, for the playful ease and elegance of his verses, 
IS not surpassed by any of the poets of that class. 

J. Philips's Splendid Shilung makes the fame of this poet — it is 
a lucky thought happily executed. 

Halicai (of whom two short poems aie here retained) wai the 
least of the Minor poets — one of ' the mob of gentlemen who wrote 
with ease.' 

The praise of Parnell's poetry ii, that it was moral, amiable, with 
a tendency towards the pensive; and it was his fortune to be the 
&iend of poets. 

Prior is not a very moral poet, but the most arch, pii^uant, and 
equivocal of those that have been admitted into this collection. He 
is a graceful narrator, a polished wit, full of the delicacies of style 
amidst gross allusions. 

Pope ts at the head of the second class of poets, vn. the describen 
of artificial life and manners. His works are a delightful, never- 
failing fund of good sense and refined taste. He had high invention 
and fancy of the comic kind, as in the Rape of the Loci ; wit, as in 
the DuiuiaJ and Satires; no humour; some beautiful descriptions, as 
in the IVindior Fornt ; some exquisite delineations of character (those 
of Addison and Villien are master-pieces) ; he is a model of elegance 
everywhere, but more particularly in his eulogies and friendly epistles; 
his ease is the effect of labour ; he has no pretensions to sublimity, 
but sometimes displays an indignant moral feeling akin to it; his 
pathos is playRil and lender, as in his Epistles to Arhuthnot and 
Jervai, or rises into power by the help of rhetoric, as in the Eloiia, 
and Elegy an the Death of an Unfortunate Lady ; his style is polished 
and almost faultless in its kind ; his versification tires by unilbrm 
smoothness and harmony. He has been called 'the most sensible of 
poets : ' but the proofs of his sense are to be looked for in his single 
observations and hints, as in the Eiiay on Criticism and Moral Epiillet, 
and not in the larger didactic reasonings of the Essay on Man, which 
is full of verbiage and bombast. 

If good sense has been made the characteristic of Pope, good- 
nature might be made (with at least equal truth) the cliaracteristic of 
Giv. He was a satirist without gall. He had a deligbtfid pladd 
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exocUeocc ■* ronuutic naiTilirc uid picivicicjuc dcvcripdon. He hu 
gnu buitic, gnat lapidtty of action and Bow of Tcr«i£cattoD, witb 
• MiAdnu diituictnen of chuacicr, and conunaod of the onuntcDU 
of Myk. He haa nettbn lofty iauginukw, nor depth or iutnuity of 
ItdiMi ^viJmn af rW U apparently hu chief and pemdiog 
uccUmkc 

Mr. C L.jLNa twa produced no poems eqiul to bia proce wrhingt : 
hm I cmid not ratitt the teoqiutioii of tiaaaferring idio tlm rollcctiw 
hw Fmfm* X M TU^n, MmI Mroe of the sketches b his Jcia W—d^i 
tW Cm of wUck k nrdy anrpasved in quaint wit, and tbe laM ii 

MoKTOOMntv i> HI amiable mA plewng venificr, who paca hit . 
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and fortitude to reject the temptations of singularity in sentiment and 
expression. Some of his shorter and later pieces are, however, as 
free from feults as they are full of beauties. 

Mr. MiLMAN is a writer of classical taste and attainments rather 
than of original genius. Poeta ruucitur — nonJU. 

Of Bowles's sonnets it is recommendation enough to say, that they 
were the ^vourites of Mr. Coleridge's youthful mind. 

It only remains to speak of Mr. Barry Cornwall, who, both in 
the drama, and in his other poems, has shewn brilliancy and tender- 
ness of ^ncy, and a fidelity to truth and nature, in conceiving the 
finer movements of the mind equal to the felicity of his execution in 
expressing them. 

Some additions have been made in the Miscellaneous part of the 
volume, from the Lyrical effusions of the elder Dramatists, whose 
beauty, it is presumed, can never decay, whose sweetness can never 
cloy! 
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Camfbell hag equal elegance, equal elaborateaesa, witb mori^ power 
and scope both of thought and fancy. His Pleatures of Hope is too 
artificial and antithetical ; but his GenruiL of (Vyoming strikes at the 
heart of nature, and has passages of exireme interest, with an air of 
tcnilerness and sweetness over the whole, like the breath of tlowen. 
Some of his shorter effusions have great force and animation, and a 
patriotic £re. 



a minute and often int 
lature, in which he ii 



Bi^oMriELo's excellence is confined t 
ing description of indiTidual objects io 
passed perhaps by no one. 

Crabbe is a writer of great power, bnt of a perrerse and morbid 
tBite. He gives the very objects and feelings he treats of, whether 
in morals or rural scenery, but he gives none but the roost uninterest- 
ing or the most painful. His poema are a sort of funeral dirge over 
human Ufe, but without pity, without hope. He has neither smiles 
nor tears for his readers. 

CoLEKiDGE has shewn great wildness of conception in hia Ancient 
Mariner, sublimity of imagery in his Odf la lie Departing Tear, 
grotesqucness of fancy in his Fire, Famine, and Slaughier, and tender- 
ness of sentiment in his Gmruwiic. He has however produced 
nothing equal to his powers. 

Mr. Wordsworth's characteristic is one, and may be expressed in 
one word ; — a power of raising the smailesi things in nature into 
sublimity by the force of sentiment. He attaches the deepest and 
loftiest feelings to the meanest and most superficial objects. Hia 
peculiarity is his combination of simplicity of subject with profundity 
and power of execution. He has no fancy, no wit, no humour, little 
descriptive power, no dramatic power, great occasional elegance, with 
continual [iisticity and boldness of allusion ; but be is sublime without 
the Muse's aid, pathetic in the contemplation of his own and man's 
nature ; add to this, that his style is natural and severe, and his 
Tersification sonorous and expressive. 

Mr. SouTHEv's talent in poetry lies chieily in &ncy and the 
inientioo of his subject. Some of his oriental descripiiona, characters, 
and fables, are wonderfiilly striking and impressive, but there is an air 
of extravagance in them, and his versification is abrupt, affected, and 
repulsive. In his early poetry there *is a vein of patriotic fervour, 
and mild and beautiful moral reflection. 
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(■»*->M4:). S. HuUo^ lU* 1 



fifcH^ mad iH~ «riKi'> M. III. m. 
Tit wdUa •/.«»•. ttl. t. 1^ 
rxfcMTf/KnL II.Q1.U- 
Amio'i ftnnu Niniiaa Pmm 



7b >■>:/ iruia. Ut. < 
Til mautnm ^rtam 



II. nt. 



l-'I- 



'Vv ^'" 

.... -^ »-■ -Mir ix^W £«*>7. Jty. i«-6. 

ft. nb «iiM( •/&!*»■. 1. 1. 2«. 

a, !^ mm tim fitrf-ii"^ stoMiL [■Gkibc'] 
3li6 



NOTES 

Tiic^ttp,fXU*at.imMjttlim^. UI.k. 56-60. 
Tur iwi*i /W-K. It. to. 1X-9, I]. 

4).iIiKit«rM. UL(.{s. 

rift, i»l» 1^ W jat. lBTitw«fiM»reH*k,iiiiuybe sf kKcitrt to ^MM 
tfac isllainc piy ftos Spcoct** jhHe^ai [ff. 19^7, itio t Sirtwa 
*H, ■741-4) 1 *Tba« » *— —'*^'t IB ^|iiimi l£tt plrun aat tt Wmul; 
M OH*! eU ■!«>■■> 'i' B a^** f""^ 1 rol tkc Ftmi i^wac, sWa 
1 «■ ibM4 twin. *4 iBfiMe M«bt. and I Oiafc it (ii* oc n hb^ 



— ./r-i-. 1^ k 

m. ON SHAKSPZAILE AND MILTON 
to Ok GU> BJiOB af Sbkoyan, nif 
■Plaae eUtko «f HOtoa-i PMuu/ Jr.4i. Str Tlr 1«J TaUt. 'Os Uilua'* , 
y u w6c Mi B< tdL L rr. }6 A af , far fMiiia tot^ >C*io far tkc F«p(Ma «( dui 
■cOHc Setibai<i^'WlijI]KATanartP<acnMwr'f^i6oaay,aBii 



Ad mti, t tm-Hm m lit liaJy tl^a, 
Dk^^rir im imm wrr it litk [• aM n 
47. ^ in/ 1 iJufiM iva fm. Sm vaL n 



- -' (it 



'"^^"^T^af 



Jb aW ifc BVaf iii(^ nr roBM*, I. 1. 

Jfaa 4divin w «, iDd the Mloviot nMUioB. AtotH froa S^ 

RMr>cT^ riioalJ be RoteaaanCi. 
A, mi nr mU Mfmm. H,mla,m.^. 
t/^Mjlri,«l-wmr,m£-g\w^v^. B — fc/ . a. I. pH<*«MU«lfa 

V pitEtn a psrpert . . . bMacd oal of k^*] 
nv>aa*nA*>['(nmiBlaalT HM/>r, w- 7. 

ira^iij^ .Annaii/aw'a.iii.i). 



IL ira«a /Bjbaa^vdrJyM [bva] &l>rfc>iBfit/ii^te. OtUfa, 
pSrnptiifdKwgrU.-]. 
Jnilr riw oU w(^ Tuibi mi CrmUt, i. 3. 
Jk (M- MTHJUdtow. 



W oTda^B^t^^ nr CriBV^ n. 7«]-«6. 
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ling before] iJu aim </ £>i»^ii6l 



uiytt Int. faradiu Lur, i, 591 

1/ iffKiry. The Uke School. 



Piai a girdli, Ihid. 11 



E [*iad bid the check']. 



11 III h'J of tjiytUng, aai ihe following quo 



;5. la Sludeipttrt. Cf. ■ On spplica 



:a tludy,' r^ Hun ^»^tt. 



Ofdktu, iigifyfa«d. I XTnx H«i'7 If., I 



£ BMti. TWo Giialm, 



^i, Grat valgtrnJ l*r mall. Cov , . ^ _ 

nil ddiriii [wen] dalfkin-liii, Atlarf and Clnpelra, t. 



ffiik darkmat. Ibid, v 



d film ftffi'iljttr,. Til Raun of Ckmrtk 



Th PJa. ParadiH Leu, 1. ^04. 



Parjdin Lnr, 111. fit 1-44. 



I rood. Hid. 1. 19&. 



ffTW « Jirci tf imariseiii 
J. H. T. Oikley poini 



Cf. N«a and ^jo-it, ^^h Series »'. i?*. l^.. 
It that Milloa i> timpiy tnoilalmg 1 ireU-kaoKK I 



SU i»iid mai hirwit. Paradhi Lui 



■kiefth ifaaaa kail. Bad. 1. 7(1-18. 



Th Uddrx kmI. liU. 144. 



Gid iki Fatter larai a uketl-deoint. Pope, tit Epiitle, Hat. Book 11 



Tka inullecnal temt 



If. Jhid. II. t49-;o. 



FalSn ekinil.. IMd. ,. 

Khing ab/i {'tx itttn hit Rightalon']. Iiid.uiii-6. 

65. li Ikii tki rigin. Hid. 1. 14I-G3. 

66. Jlii pkififfia ii[eiiitt Salmttm. Id 1651 Milton npUed ii 



I 



NOTES 

65. Fofuli jinglicaiK, lo Difnnt Rtgia prt Carth I. (1649) by Claadjui 
Silmaiiui q> Cbudc dc SaumaiiF (i5SH.|6;g),a profraoral L^y>lc^n. The 
litter work, had b«n underliken at the requctl of Chirtei 11. by SalmitiDt, 
who wa» regarded ai the kading European ichoUr of hia day. 

ffitl, iulina nuo. PgraJht L«t, I. 46. 

Riiraitd ina lUtui valliy. Paradiu Loir, 11. ;47-So. 

A noltd ful'mtal tin-ilcr ^ tin friuitl d^. See Paiitical EuafI, voL IIt> pp. IS5, 
ti ttj. ' IttutCraliDna of the Timri Newapipcr,' and aolu ihcrelo. Dr. 
Stoddarl and Napoleon the Oreal are the perloni alluded ID. See llM 
Hoae'a ' Buonipartephobii, or thr Origin of Dr, SIop'l Name,' which had 
mched a tenth editioD in itia. 

LoBghmi. On lh€ Sailimt, ix. 
67. Nt, kind af traffic. Adapted from T^ T/«r/<«, II. 1, 

Til grnratam loin prtfarti. Wordiwonh, 7hi ExcHrva, vi. ;54-;7. 

Tkt unapparal Jitp. Paradia Ltu, yii. 103. 

Kmtu 10 bttui m man. Cf. Cowper, Tmti, JI.7. 

Tluy ailtd net. Si. Manim, vi, il, ig. 

/■ liim lit hurthin. Wordtworth, ' Lino compoaed a few milet above Tinlera 
Abbey,' 3E-41. 

Satk 01 eitgili tottf. PsrediH LosI, i. 620. 
eg. Imiiliir hand. Paradiit Leu, 111. 6)7-47. 

JV. ON DRYDEN AND POPE 

The references throughDUI >r<f la the Gkbc Ediliuni of Pope and Dry.ien. 
69-71. Tkt fui/Hn, vikaktr Pafi loai a f»n. In a ilightly ililfcTeni form theie 
paragraphi appeared in Thi Edinburgh Maga^int, Feb. 181S. 

70. Til fair rijirr o/CynrHa'i imu. Rtma and J«lia,m. J. 

71. Marllui Blaonl (1690-1761). She wai Pope'i life-lnng friend, lo whom 

he itedicated leveral poema, and to wbom he beijueathcil moat of hii 

property. 
In FmuiK't ray. Tralat and Crntida, 1. 3. 
Tbgnarltd tai . . . til ttfi trfrtti. Mtalurifir Mtaiurr, i 
Cabm aalBHflalivi and patlic lait. ThomaoD'l .<An>wii, 1175. 

72. Meri lahilt tetb jiracha cannot tftn. Faerii ^am, II. XI>. ; 
Mr viii mtri gl«i.j. Tti Sapt ,fttt L^k, 11. 1-11. 

73. Fnm htr fair kai. Bid.m. 154. 
Nm nan ikjfait. Uid. v. 87.^6. 

Tk4 Larin e/Btitum. Boilcau'* iccounl of an ecdeiiatticil ittipule over a 
reading-detk wai publiahed in 1674-81. It wai trandated into Engliah by 
Nicholai Rowc in 170S. Tit Rafi tftkt Lock waa publiilled in 1711-14. 
To milk tur Jndrminti. Eiiay nn Criticitm, g-io, 
.. Srill grttw loUk iayi. Ihd. 181-91. 

" ■■ ■ ' ' ■ilk iklhi iketid laU. fiijflyo* Man,!'!. 383-6. fMy lilUe 

II uil.'] 
Bmi tfiii ivK, tic. Bun ai Criricim, See the Rnnd Tai/r, vol. i. p. 41, for 
the fint mention oftheie couplcta by Hailitt, 
. Tfar. £td lit itit efpaiiini. EMia tt jftiLrJ, 40. 
1. IJ rvtr ckance. Bid. 347-S. 
Hi fin [• Anvtth oaf \ Ikt Ikriad af ill ■vcrktihy. Lmii Labour; Lul.y. 1. 
•^tewyw— ->- ■'-■-■ 
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r, Bli ciartHi' ^CiMrirti. Murtl Eitiyi, Efiulc in. 

»*r( Mirray. tmtulimi tf Uvitt, Epiitle »!., To Mr. ttamj, si-J. 

Willifm Mumjr (i704-i;9j) mn created Buan Minifield in 17S^- 
/TAjF rd'/ litj liiii. Efiiet«' » ''b Sat'aa, Dialosue It. I)t-9. 
0«fi« lirm ihi^iu [jo>»]. Imiiaiimi nf Horsa, EpiitU »!., To Mr. Mutnif, 

!. C*i'-cf<^ •fMJIun. Ep,„l. w D.. Ariuek-M, i9)->'4- 

,*/<i / -iew lianpd. M-rf\ Evats, EpaUe m. ]o(-». 

»*,(» ^I'i Iturirff Efiidt « Or. ArhmriiKt, 115-146. 

01; Utiimg d> c*ou nltiri. EpiiiSi n Mr. jmvs, 63-7K. 
). »•*« ia« *,.., tu OlJ III -I. Pulm, «v. s, etc. 

El finam coiuiar icrihirl, vtraa trat. Qi\A, Tria^ iv. I. i;-l6. 
' SponU tua numeral armen venJclMI iH iptoi ; 
Et, ijuoil tcnlabim dlccte, Teriui eral.' 
1. BiiiJn I kill jelly tkii. Thi Hind ami tki Pemiir, 111. 991-1015. [■Wtuoe 

etdpt impare.'] 
t. Tin jtlly Gii. AUxendir'i Fiait, tr ihi foujir ef maui : ^ i^ m itmmr 
a/Sr, Crciltj'i Daf 1697, 49-Si- A few phruei troia thli craieinn ■«« 
uMd in the Eui> on Mc. Wordeworth, Tii Sfirh tftki jigi [vol. it. p. 17«J. 
?mf>i, at pim, ittifir, ai a pitci. 
I. Tt<c ttu ckaraaer if Siairijiarx. Dryilcn'i Eiuy •/Dramatk Pt^, ti. Rcr, 
I. 79-Bc 
Tancrid aid Sighmtnda. ij. Sigiimonda and Ggiiurdo, 
TlaugLddi^ v/iiimaanr. P airman and Aliii, at. 145, 

OaiwK. John Donne (i57].i63i). whoie life wa. written bj luakWilioo, 
and whom Ben Jaoton dncribed n 'iht lint poei in the wntlij in tome 
ibingi,' but who wouU not live * for not being undentoDi!.' 
Valtir. Edmund Waller'. (■6os-l6S7) SicehlTiu* wi> Lady Dotolli; Sidner, 
daughter of the Eatl of Uicrtler, 

Andrew Marvell (1611-167E), 'poet, patriot, uid ttmi of 

: til iBwJi tf Mirtury. [■ The word! of Kttauy »re banh »ftct tU 
aongi of Apollo.'] Ltvi'i Lahpur 'i Lai, v. 1. 
RKkrilir. John Wilmat, Earl of Rocheiter (1647-16S0). 

Sir John Denham (1615-1669). Hit Coifir'i Hill wai puU'iahed 
in iD+1. 

ffitiir'i. George Wither (i;Sg-i667). See Lamb'a Euay on the Poelieal 
Worlu of George Wither. P«Mt, Playi, end Eii^i, ed. Aingn. The linet 
quoted by Hailitl are from 'The Shepheatd.' Hunting,' (1615). {*To be 
plciiing omameoti.' ' Let me never l»te of glirlnntc.'] 

V. ON THOMSON AND COWPER 

maia it Hi /rain. ■ It ii uid by Lord LyitellOD, in the Proiogw 

10 hit poithumoui play, that hit woibi contained "no line which, dyinf, 

hecould wiah toblot."' Li/i^Tinmum. 

Sat DcdJmgica. George Bubfa OodiDgian (1691-1761], one of Broiming't 

'perfoni of importance in their day.' Kii Diary wai publiihed in 



,i 1., Be. J., 



a of Shakeapeare, in bit 



Csme, grii/i SfrurJ 'Spring," 1-4. 
And ut kI>0: .uilj WiH„r, Hid. H-K 
SS. A mat tfinaa. Coleridge. Sa Hal 
with the Poet!,' 
A hmrmiktdfy. Tkt Cattli njlnddmu. 



AIl-u- 



■J Mil. 
at f^t-Htitllmi itd. Hid. i. jj. 



itl'i Eujy, 'My Fini Acqiia 
64. ['la prim, of June.-] 



T, 1040-SI. 

OJiteJrK,uMmu. lb' 
Brtai*' d iml. lUd. 961-' 
I9. rfa,«*.«»™(. ■AQlumn,- 439-44, 

Tiiri lirngi lii frian. 'Wiotw,' 799.809. 
tfiiri p*r. Nkmeifiir} mQvium riu. Ibid. 875-6. 
Tit irawlllr Itit IB lie mm/. Hid. 91J-J;. 

90. TlireMfi lit hai'd air. liid. 119-64. 

Enftld's Spttirr. Tit Sfraifr, or Miiecllaaeaui Piecci telccted from ibe beat 
Englilh WriCen, 1775, and often repriated. By William EnAeld, LL.D., 
(1741-1797). 

PtitmM axJ Lavimj. 'Autumn,' 177-509, 

Hamuli and Muvdert. 'Summer,' 1167-1370. 

Cilalsn and yinilia. Hid. 1171-1111. 

91. Ovrrrm mil* Iti iflm. Cf.'Tbe lid lay iwallow'il up in Ipleen.'— Swift'i 

Caiihni atd Piltr, a Tragical Elegy, 1731. 
UnttMiki x'aci. Burke'a lUfiuufu « tlu FfoiiJi RivoIuikii : Select Warlti, 

ed. Payne, ii. 89. 
91. Hu yailttu TJu Talk, 111. 71$. 

Cratf Raii,ac. Tlu TaA^i. m,tluj. 

LtndMumgnrn. Ihid.jy. 38. 

T»i nig/ii wai winrrr. Ibid. n. ^y-iij. 

94. Thifni iilumitf Cmiptr'i ftiMi. Thii wai Bubliihed in 1781, and contained 

Tatit Talk, Tki Pragteu if Errtr, Tmli, ErfVslMlaliai, Bapi, Oarirr, Cvi- 

Tit peud and imnSli Utincr. Tmi, 58-70. 

7-« «,«£«-. Tri,M, 317-36. 

Bhi if, nnblamakli m laird and l/iwil. Jhpi, 611-34. 

95. lUitrt BlMm/ild (1766-1B13). Tit Fa>m.r-i Biiyi>u wrillen in a Londan 

gairel. It wai publiihed in 180a, and rapidly became pDpuUr. 

96. Titnmn, in diurtiing tkt umt imagi. Tit Stamii, ' Spring,' 833-45. 
}yiiUja thij«n. [' A. yet the trembling year it oncDnftrmM.'] Tki Staim, 

'Spring,' 1 8. 

97. Barn'i Jaiiin. Jniiia tf lii Feac, by Ricbard Burn (1709-1785). the firal 

of many edition) of which wia luued in two voU., 17;;. 
Iftar, crmi gar,„,. T^,!j,i N.g/.,, „. ;. [■ Cro..- gartered.'] 
A famftian. Jeremy Bcntham't name for hi> method of priaon lupervilioa. 

See Til Spirit of lit jtgc, vni. ill., note to p. 197. 
Tit leiiir tnd tf iii Cimmanvtalii [doei not] >r»'[)j lit ttginniiig. Tit 

Tanf,,,,,,.,. 
<ji. MMkrr Hnibnif) Tali. Praitftp^ia, or Moiitr Hutbrrfi Tali. 
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i> BrUr. ' Fcbiaatie,' in T/nSJiiftarJ'i CtUmdtr. 

niVata Browne (1591-M64]), nalonl poet. Hi) chief owk 

•11 B,-.ta,„.J, P^,„rah (i6i]-6). 
ffaluri. S« noic to p. X], ami. The bmlly mine i> ocanoaaU) fpcli 

Wltlien though the poei n fcnenlly knavn ■> Wither. 
Tilf iMfiifi hiy fipiiil. Book 1. chip. ii. 
Liti NkUai Ptaiiifi fuim. Sec Hulitft Euiy 'Od > Lindnpc b> 

NicDlit Pouuin' in Idi/f TuU, voL vi.p. i6S,nKf. 
Suauauriu'i Pium'y Elltpui. Ucopo Sumauro'i (l4;g-i;]o) fiutatj 

Edtpia, tnnaliced by Rooke, appeired in EagUod in 1716. See Tit Si^id 

TtiTr, vol. i,p. 56, -On John BudcIc,' for 1 limibr paMage on WiltDn. 
I 99. i4 fiir smJ liaf/y mili-maid. The quotation of the > Chiracler' from Sir 
' Thomai Ovethury"! BT/1 «!• contributed 10 the noi« to W«lU>n'» Cimfjni 

Anglir by Sir Heniy Ellii, editgt of Baptei'i edition, 1815. He took it 

Uom the twelfth editioa, 1617, of Sa Thoinai Oyerbury-i book. Tht 

following pitupi nnj be added between ■corfew' and 'her breith' id 

main the note 11 quoted pnfecl : — 'In milklof a cow, and Rnining thr 

■eat) through her iingen, ' 

milk the whiter or aweet 

mint of her palm 10 laia 

feet when the reap* tbem, 






1 fill iitd kiu b 






Ithem. 



jmrawlamit. John Home Tooke'i On'ft-i/aii ^Arilff w»» puhliiheJ 
in two volume*, 410, in 1786-1X0;. See Tir Sfira iftkt Ap, vol. it. p. 
i]i,oa 'The Late Mr. Hornc Tookt.' 

■[ t/ill mjlirry. HimUt, III. ». 

I in ill Ctt/iuimi . . . a lillU tfol t/ gra*. Part I. Book til. Set 
Til SeuiJ Tailr, ' On the Love nf the Couairy,' an<l notra thereto, veL 1. 
p. 17, ti. itf. The greater part of that letter wu uted for the pnrpoMi of 

loz. Exftiitra firtlj. Pope'a Eiuty ta M<a, Cpia. >. 5. 

Mn.Radatffttmafcii. Ann Radclifle (1764-182;), itithot of Tie Jlsa 
tftt, Ftrai (1T81), Tit Myairia ,f UdUfii (1794), and other popolai 
(lorie* of aombre mytxtrg and gloom, 
loj. lHj ban Itapt Hf, Wordawonb. 

[< So be ii when I iball gtoti oM. 
Or let me die t 



..I piety.'] 

>■>!, Pan 1. Book vi. 



VI, ON SWIFT, YOUNG, GRAY, COLLINS, Etc. 

104. Pernell. Thomai Ptrnell (1679-1717). Hii poemi were pukliahed by Pope, 
and hit life wai wnlicn by Goldimith. 
Arbulinei. John Arbuthnot (IfiA?-!?];), phyaicitn and wriler. He hid the 
chief ahaic in [he Mmairt ef JtSantnm Strii/trm, which waa pohliahei 
imongit Popc'a worka in 1741. Hia Hiuoij ifjftim Btiii waa publiibe< 



,05. Trim. 



. lit MJaa-tttri. Trii, 



mSiai«fy,\\ 




I. Pritr. Matthew Prior (1664-1711), diplomiiiti »i 
■nnc. Sec Thacken^'i E<ig/i,i HumaritU. 
SeJln. SirChirlfi Scdliry (i639-i70l]< R»lonitia 

Liitumii. ■-•••-■■• -. . .. 



Onit 



169;. 



I writer of ' ocdiionil ' 



r by the King of 



107, &y. Joho Cay (i6S5-i;]i), ihc lulhor of Fattii,Tii Biggur', O/nrj.to 
often tfioui by Hotlilt, »nd Blaci-ryid JWian. Pa//* w" intended 11 > 
uquel to r^i Biggar'i Optra, but it vra* prohibited from being pliyed, 
tbaugh permitted to be priatd, Sec Tir R«nid Tailr, TJU Btglir'i Optra, 
and Dotei thcreta. That Eway wat uied at pari of the pnKnt lecture. 
Hapfy aiciemj cf mhi4. See Tlu Riiai Tibli, vol. i, p. 6;. Cf. lUo 
Lamb'l euay, "The Londoner,' Morning Pwl, Feb. i, iSoi : 'Thuian art 
of (itracling morality from the commoneit incidenta of 1 town life, ii 
attained by the wtnf well-natured alchemy, with which the Forutert of 
Arden,' etc. 
0;r,lepp.„g [not] ,*. m>dt,tj ofmrnr.. H«nJa, ■<■. 1. 
tot. Mill Hamui Mire'i laUsitd iavaiH^i. Titugin en liu Imfartma if tkt 
Mamirt of llu Grial la Gatral Sxitty, 1788, and An Eaimm tf tin 
Rilighn if ti, Faiiataili IFerld, 1790. Each pitied ihrough aeveral edt- 
tioni before the tlo« of the (sotory. Of the (irii named, the third edition 
i> itated to have been aold out in foar bouta. 
Sr RiclmrJ Blactmari. Court phytjcian to William and Anne. He died in 
17Z9, after having written liu epjci in liily booki. 
09. Mr. Jikylri fortdy. Joaeph Jekyll (1754-1837). Maater of Chancery. 
in the Morning Chrmicti, Friday, Aug. 19, 



publiihed 
I Til Ttilir, 



, No. 138. 
Harrh. • Mary the Cook-maid'i 
rhich begiaa thiu : — 



A Cily Strwir. S 
10, Miry iti cixJinuid 

Yon 1 j^nlleman ! marry tome up I I wonder where 
'Mn. Harrii'a Petition,' 1699, after the prelimiaariea— 
' Humbly abewetb. 
That I went to warm mytelf in Lady Betty*! chamber. 
And I had in a pnrie Kven pounifa, four ahiUmga, a 



gold.' 



Riclor 1/ Ltrvar. Swift wai appointed to the V 

Well Mealh, Ireland, in 1700. 
Gtllhur'i niru. In the Voyage to Brobdingnag. 
An ™dhji( crilii. Jeffiey'i 

No. 5], Sept. iStS, vol. xxvu. pp. i et ttj. 

12. Sitmi vici kiT run imagi. [To ahew virtue her own fe 

image.] if«i:, m. i. 
LidiriHaio fitit tHraa. [Facit indignatio venum.] Juvi 
At dry al lit rimaindtr iiicBit, At To. LUt It, 11. 7. 
Siigntd litre and rrvtUid. Furaditt Lta, it. 765. 
Al richajinlai. Oliil/o, in. 3. 

1 3. Camacii'i v/tdding. Part 11. chap. u. 

Hrui Friar Jakn . . . layi aboui iim. G^rgairiui, Book 
ibiii Paiturgi tciinti In riii iiinn, Panup 



liipence, beaidei 
igc of Laracor, Trim, 



Swiji, EdiniyrgA Rnrieta, 










Til Brail pf Yftrm. Bj WillHim Hamilton, of Biogour (i/o*-!;^^). 
Ml- Tuntr'i Hulory -f England . Sharon Turner [1768-1847), Hiitt^ tf E^mm/ 
fi-m lii No-man Coniu b lit Dmh e/Eliaaitti (ifl>t-iSzj). Tbc •Con 
ii a pretty one, but Uie Eitlctn lidjr wh not tht muiher of the CirdiuL 
J. H. RffntlJ,. John HatQiitOD ReynoUi (179&-) jjt)- 

vm. ON THE LIVING POETS 

14J. Uii mprt lali-ailrl GfJtr angrl pial. PaTBlillr Lttl,tX. 1-^. 
14S. Til Darviiii,ihi Hyltyi,iAi Srvmrdi. Erumnf Dirx-in (i7]i-iSai),;nD>l>- 
fither of Chailei Dirwia, ind author of Tit Lnti •>/ lit PUmO (17S)), ■ 

poem parodiecl by Frere mTluAiiii-Jitiiitnat 'The Lorn of the Ttiingln.* I 
William Hayley (1745-1810), who wrnle Tit Triumfii tf Ttmfer Dd « I 
Lifi efCim>itr. Anal Sewnd {1747-1 S09), the 'Sunn of Lich&elri.' She 1 
WTDic poeiicil noveli, lonaen and a life of Dr. Danvin. 
■■ 'rr.ui. 1. 

ivcliit, dnmatiit anil I 



Faa-wuikiwr. Hamlit, ui. 1. 

Mn. bc&ald. Eliabeth Indibal<J (1751-1811 



(■751-<!»0. I 



Tiaai lit G=ii. Cf. A, r« Liit ii, iii. 3. 

Mn. La'iriitr'i Siitxi. Ten oatralivea, (even hy Mary, Ihrte by Charin, I 

Lamb (1807). 
Tit "ixl lira -upinma ,f thi Ta3u ef My l^anJIard, Til Hiarl i/M'JinUsi 
(Kcond tcriet of the Talci) wai pobliahed in 1818, and tbe thir^ aerie^ 
cDDiidiflg of Til BnJi e/l^mmtrmxr >ad A LigcnJ o/Afuiirgn, in 1819. 
147. Mn. BariaidJ. Anna Letitia Baibaulil (1743-18IJ), daughter of the Rev 
John AitVen, D.D., joint-author, willi her brother John Aitkta,sf £t«aia£i 

Un. Hamuli M^i {l74!-i8jj)- Her venet and a.ered dram 
publiihed in the firit half of her life : alu griilually telircrl fniDi LcodOB^ 
•ocicly, and ihia may have led to Hailitl'i doabtful remark ai to ho beta| 



J9fi 



'. AthiBai/lit. Joanna BalUie (1761-18;)). Ccwif BaiH ii one of her Ft 
tfiAt Paakt,! (1798-1801), and i> contrtncd wiih the 'paiiion'of lo 
Di Maxrfirl wai icled al Drury Lane in iSoo hy Mn. Siddoai i 



I 



I 



Maki mtaki [i 
Mr. KutrtU f-H^nir 
TJuEiMnt. Gent: 
1B.7. 
I. Tit DtlU Cniir... 

Unu EngUth relidenll a[ Florence, and ei 
(he Brtiied (1794], and Martiiad (1796). 
7> daw liar foiarr oflm-t 

* He know) who gave itui love tuhljmc, 
Anit ^ve Ihit ilrength of feeling pat 
Above all human ctiimatc.' 

Wordi 



799, Gtriri 

v.„. 538. 

a, Dl jirU P^,.. M.i. 

•Udutn i/Huft, Pa'n 11^ I. 378. Cf, Tit Sfh-ii t/ii, 

Horace, Dt Artt Petikt, 191. 



\. Ctmfitiri Pliaimi t/Hm. Puhliih 

&w iamlil liaJt. Pliaarii I'/Hopt, 

Cariaa nftliiiai. > Curioti fcticitai 

Ofimmard ihm lleheratt. Paradlu 

Tui„ nhtiam, umiduiqt 
1. Lilx mvnin^ ir ' ' 

Like jiMgth 

Arvandlm,. 

PirihaL ,nff. MacUik, v. 3. 
t. Nal tfifiiiry. K\*g RiiJttrd III, n. 4. 

Tiircfiri II ii fotuiitd tiiiik dmblc femf. King Jtlm, it, 1, 
\. Ntxk mQwait. At r<m Litt It, ni. i. 

Hi »Bli a demon. Cf. ' He halh a .Icvil,' &. Jtkm K. 20. 

Hmte OS tie laild .«.. Coletidge't Til PUcdomha, 1. iv. 1 17 
|.. £mli H irmfeiii. Shakeipeare'a Snutii, cxvi. 

Great frinat' faviurilei. Shaluapcan'a Stmeli, XIV. 
. Tiiir murtal anuqmncti. Maiitti, v. 3. 

Til »MmVi ■'■ lit Lady i/iit Laii. Canlo v. 9. 

Ttt Ottlin Pert. Canto 11. ;i. 

Mr.lFeirairifiaieei. Richard WnUU (1765-1836). He d 
drawing! 10 iJlaitraic Milton, ShakeipCBK, Scoll, etc. 
1, SatinHi Cmnt'i ttai. Tie Surfriimg Ad-veiilwii of Rehins 
ed. G. A. Ailken. 

/ JU iviai liirli I etaJd. Haililt reviewed Ti, Eiitariia 
{ue Til Riu„d Tatte, vol. 1. pp. 1 1 1-12;). 
1. Ctryau'i Cmdiui. Hailily gMed af. hi Five Mmeli^ Trail. 
(1611), by Thom4iCoryai«(? 1 577-1617). 

Til prant ptil-Unreale. Sonthex. 

Neiliir imieea mv aign if vantage, Maciiti, 1. 6. 




LECTURES ON THE AGE OF ELIZABETH 

i6i. Sun, u Mgh. King Riiiurd JII^ i. ]. 

/■ liiir trth [■ hii livery "] vialiid ertmii. Amttrnj and Citofiatra, w. 1. 
i6j. Mat diaghiri. Coleridgt'a TMi Etlim Bart. 

OiehanJ mgn-neHiu Jtrui. CC Tiiia j{-Jrmicui, ti. J, 'The Digblly awl 

at ra»I laveo.' 
Dig"", frttrhj, and plan. Triihii aitJ Cnnida, i. j. 
Nifieura nv nfauavti. 7Wiu Caaar, a. I. 
[No] trivial find rteardi. Hamlir, i. v. 

Ttti mariM'i rri.miiiin,ttft tilt netl <iuautioii. Mtaanfir MtaaBt,\i. i. 
M„ri killaJ-m-ngirixg. 1 King Hai'j tf., ill. I. 
Til kari inn atd mvunidiai tart. Wordiworih, 'To my Sitta.' 
Hi iaiii imMigt- Sec Til Spirii tf tin Agt, vol. iv. p. i--;. 
164. Thi AKii-lacokm Rmnu. Nol Tie AnH-Ja^^in lUvitvi (i79g-ig«t) but 
Tit Ami-yacatm. wherein will be fouad Canniog and Fren-« pktodki, ibe 
bftl-ltoovfii of which i> Uw one an Soulhey'i Ti* tTiJavi, cdUUciI 'Tbi 
Friend of Huminity ood the Koife-Griodet." 
Af^tn .ffi/M Jelvid. See Ptliiical Eiiayi, 'Wit Tyler,' Vol. iti. pp. 191 n 

itj., >nd notei ihertto. 
Tie Rejiclid AJdrtua. By Horace and Junci Smith (1811). 
Sr Rktard Blacimrri. See p. loS mA sole thereto oKr. 
lti6. b liiH itri anf dim- Ji-iad cf Caiutr f JuTiut Caeur,ti\. i. 

Cwtow of paltry, 'Apprehendi death no more drejdfnlly but it > drsnkea 
■leep ; carelett, reckleti, ind fearlex of wh>t*> put, preuoc, ec to come,' 
Miaiart ftr Miaa/t, n. 1. 
/( migii mm inidinni. Piobablji « miiprint for ' invidioiu.* 
167. SciiUirl liatioar. 

{■ Led in tome aftei momeat angbl more mean . . . 
Diminiihed ilinink from the more withering iczne.'] 
BaCtnciMui ad P<if«Uum. Two addre.iei igaintl Pitt, 1795, repohluheJ in 

•Eimya on hia Own Timet.' 
Tit Wmcimu. A Weekly Miteellany Uaied from Much t, 1796, to 

13,1796- 
Hit FtUiid. Coleridgc'i weekly piper lived from Jddc t, 1809,10 March ■;, 
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NOTES ON LECTURES ON THE AGE 
OF ELIZABETH 

1. GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT 
170, Add, to the Bibliographical Now : 'The volume wat printed by B. M'l 

Bow Street, Covent Garden.' 
17;. Ctii. Sir Edward Coke(i5Si-i6]4),tliejuiiit. 
1 76. Affl-i Miiaca. Jit r« Like It, 11. 7, 

Pna-.pcor d^mb namti [mouthi.] lulni Caaar, iii. 1. 
Wiiiier. John Webiter (Id, 1615], 
Detiar. Thomif Dekker [c. 1570-^. 1617). 
Maru«<. John Marilon (P 1575-1634). 




17*. Murlrw. Chriiiopher Marlowt (■56+-IS9]). 
Ciafmati. Georgr Chapman {! ■S;9-i6]4l. 
Hm/Kd. Thomii HcywDod (c. i;7W- >64l)- 
A1W/.IM. Thom« Mrdrilcion ((. 1570-1617). 
J=n»-, Beo Jonton (i57»/3-'637)- 
BiaumiM. Fraacii BtaumoDI (ijIf-lblS), 
F-/«c**r. lol,DFlc.ch«(iS79-'6iS)- 
B™/f;. William Rawley (c liSs-f. iS*i) i< 

coUaborator wilb the bcCter.knnwn Eliubi^Than I 
Bmi Irv'd, kmj JunMr'd ma. Popc'a Eliry It lit 

' a. TiMlfik Nigit, 1. 5, 



*yoi 



O/J^ri, 



■ht| 



■ Dri* ihc c 



f. 'Of painful pedantry the poring ihild." 
a hla»i liaf„fDuiiaU-t Mmniicm. 
177. Tki ucrid injliienci '/ ligil. FtrtMii LmI, 11. 10J4. 

Pwrp .ifildtr dayt. Waitoa'i lOanet referred Co above. 
Mr c,H ■w^ lAini ^im ri^^giti. Dryden-i Ti, Hind «J ilu Pali. 
Ijt. rh«k . . . litr,; f.i'fMHI ofBriltn. Cymbllml, III. 4. 

By Kaivt'i nun ra>Hi tad cmmng itml. TvmIJU Mgii, 1, 5. 

"r-.™ ['while nnivtml Pio;] Pvdm Ltlt, 



J'5- 



mtrtP 
a66. 



'""fi * 



xoiin\in\ke<^€nf<ia 



I. s. 



t So. Lot tkan imallis! dwar/i. Paradi. 
Diiiring Uii wsi'i 4ri. Shakipeai 
bi ihape and puurt frwtdty tmititm 

x%\. Dmo efiiT hi». PtrtAiu Lai, 11 
Onvoy . . . y^iina Praervij. 

publilbed in 16S1. 
Jnin'i litrmd udL Millon'i V. 

Ig]. Ta rial and rud. HgMtiii,ii 1. 
Paucratli tiuff. Hamlil, lu. t, 
Mj ftaci Igrvi unltytu ['n 

Tllfl/ Mo- 1:1 ■ ■ ' 

1K4. AToMait fc^dr 



Otwiy'i (iftjI-Ss) pUy irai 



the world giocth.'] S. Mh, liv, 17. 



ic^drV Iitr » 



1 O. I. 13- 



,8S. S.^«.in™=/, 

niiviro/wi. Dekkr 



miu-ierii iaic, Hamltl, 11 



IS j|F Harragiea. Sir Joho Hitington't ttanilaljon of Qrlndt Ftriat 
. publiihed in i;9t. 

rl of GtorgF Chapman's tranilitlon of 
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■ t6. Tti Miirlu Aritiiu. Pietro Aictiso (1491-1; J7}, tlic ■SroorE* of Priiic«; 
M'KAir'fl. Til <frrr 1/ Ifam ind 7ir Fh'ratiiH Briimi appcind id 

Eii«liih In 15*0 «nd 1(94 rrtptrtlvelx- 
Ctiiiilmti. Cauni BalJiurc LUIiglioae** B Crlrri 

Couriicn, wu liaaililed in 1 561 by Sir Thomii H^ 
JtiiMri. Pierre de Ronurd (1 jif-Sj), * Prioi 
Om Si'if. GuilliuDie de SaluiEe Sei^eur il 

•lileimia ind precursor of Miltan i) 1 writer do the tliniH < 

H»*Diuliir Weelutand Worlut' wcra Engltthed in i;9t*a<l Uuibr'ft 

famoiu Philamuiui,' Jnhui Sjl-ntur {ij6].|6lS). S«c Dr. Gnmiit 

edition af bi> "otki. 
lt7. Fviuiuii jiildt tiul irran, rli. PjraJia Lnl, lu. 56S-71 

PrHftrs'i Emhrnud hU*i. Moriern editon give Eden> Hiatrj aj Tftn^ 

"577. •• tht prpbibl* loura of Stttboi, ew. 
KiglU imU I wWf. Tir Ftrri, ^wir. SUdm i^ill. 
l3t. Liv . . . tli tallad. Or Tltbcr from Ceoffrer of MoDinouth'i HiMrit 

Briicmm,!. Itja. The bilUd of Kimg Uir {Pacft Jttf^n) it probaUj 

nf liter itirt I ban Shtkupeatc. 
Oiiillt . . . htlis* <mtl. The Heccilonnniltu ef Gitaldj Cindiia. The 

work may hive bnn known in Englind thmnfli ■ Fieach tnottitiCD. 
Titf itdiltii ifiaiicm. H.m!a, 111. 4. 
rnrfia. my Tkmt. Macbtik, I. ;. 
Tyml iW F^m. In Ki-g Rkttni ttl 
1S9. T*ia*Md,Ui. Marttii,iv. 1. 

SttUitJ a [wild iDd] fitrfit jtj. Cnf* Odi an a Diiitnt Fraifrtt sfEim 

atltgi. 
Thi gral faiUnutf Flemtt. In 1348. The pUguc forma bul the artificial 

frimework of the lilei ; to eacape 11 ceruln FlorentioFa retire to 1 countrr 

houK ind, in iti ganlcD, the^ tell ihe talei thai form the book. 
n< ntru •/ fF« Iru, nwr did na tva [imooth.] jt MAdamm^ mgi.^, 

Drtam, I, I. 
Tkr agt t/iAivalrj. 'The age of chivalry \i gone . . . aait (he glory of 

Europe ii eningoiihid for cnr.' Burke'i Rifittikmi an lit Frmi 

RmlaiUm. Select Worki, ed. Pifne, 11. I9. 
Tin gmti Surrtj. Henry Howird, Earl of SDrre^ (c. ■^■7-1547] whoae 

SoDgi and Sonnclt are in Tollcl't WuitUa*} (i;;7). 
Sr lain Sarliti*g, i6o9<4i. Beiidea writing A lat'ai mftn t wUdmg Sir 

John WB> the beat player it bowU in the coaatr)i ind he 'inTeiued' 

ITkifrhtd hlati tyet. Til Seisitm tfikt Pitii, Vcr. lo, 
LUt itrngii rtfniiiig. "Tii might hi 

190, Titf ktsrd iJu ttmnli. Cawpct'a Tkt Taii 



Fla^ir; NU1> Kiavmt 
FUiche. waa certainly . 
who wii the other. Sc 

SbikeapeiK. 
Tlic RrlktHi from Pfl"Miii 
Un<,-w,d,fmala!^drii 



TJm T-mt Nihil Khama, 1634. Altboogh 
of the two luthori of the plif, it ii not knoH-o 
\ have been attributed, with aomc pTObalulity, to 

1606. See ^11, p. 180. 
CaKirbmry Ttia, Prologue, 34;. 
Cf. Jj^trii-r... of E„ghi Draman, P*ru, Lamb'a 



Cf. Sptiimm of Engh 
•a'f U'iaijtu will. 
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Dt.A.W.Wir4«MMr. bradCoUMua. Tfct Umr ii t ■comaJBji.a 



ScCAel.[paklic tcfeaeb 



«i<r Ptio, (4. 



|. JPiU •■U7 infL F«£b £<b^ !• 195. 
Btwrnfrlmad. UJi tmi D-tk ,f Dwm tamm, 

■H- B'JM U pal tttfiia^irir. ScMe 

M> *e« a kirir^d. Scxdc ti. 

0-tttii$iiifiirf Sccoemt. 
106. 04. P«ni>, »«« ui. 

■07. Oi, pillimia f Scene xtl. 

ShiA / »i« ian 2K rim. Cf. SccM ru. 

'Come, wlwt d«t tboa silk tlul ubk book } 

At Mr. Umi upi. Umb'i %d«3 */ f^/at Dr^ 
Golliael, VoL 1. p. 4j. (Pslitiihctj onfiiuU]! in igol], 

Ua"! □*-«'•». Piibliihed i6;7. TV new ao* Krou to be ifaii DcUa 
bill * hind in i( t in tlM rorm in which we h>vr ii it caaooc be MhIomY 
See ilM W. C. Hailitfi Ma>x/ </0/^ f/fr>. >>9>' 

P>r>!bBr [pc*-rdlei>.] Ritiara ill, 11.^. 

Til fpmn, -J S{Ut[d. cr. £«nv>> M !>««>.: ^.- «<i Liu'ttrt (Boho. 
1S46), pp. 441-4. 
Ug. KKjUi, rf, .Mr ri»;' Act T. I. 

Mtrtrm't mcirj I'"". The phiwe 11 Bta Joaioa'i, in hii U 
Memorj of n)' EklDHd Muttr Willum SbaknpnR, ud « 
left «,' orifioiUjr prcAui! Id the Fint Folio of Sbakttadrt, I 

/ i.«v iiiim dad. Lu>(> DtmHum. l j. 

Hang ici* jmr grrfdj ran, lai ihr out qooCition. Jii^. Act a 

I>r..« mr» m/b/. Art T. ]. 
log. on tgrrmdail. Ac( ill. t. 

..««f »■( i/^jn. JCnf >**, V. 7. 

N^b bj tit frvad tom^Uxion. Lvr'i Domnuen, Act ut- 4. 

iliir / till AH. Atmj oW Cittfatra, 1. 5. 

n<M d'lmiiti. Lmi'i Dimmn; Act t. 5. 

Mw ttmdy. Acl *. 6, 

^aniardtr Mttr. Act ». 1. 

.<f.J ««[ a c^/tf'i [u//*)} tin. jfmr ^ci., m. 1. 

nf "(^ 7<w ^ Mail*. Tit Jrvi i/Malu, iclrd I ;gg. 
109. Note FJraf. Cf. 'iiiinion. of the moon,' i Kiig O^ ly^ i 
210. Til ./Zrfr.K. Art n. j. 

^> li( Her.!.; Isrt. Acl II. I . 

In ipilf t/litH Helni-Hiiag Ciriirian. Act n. 3, 

0« o/SIhM'i ^cka. MiTcUu ^ Vmfy Art i. j. 
2tl. Ed-mardh. 1594. 

H'rn'ir tin a/rue> 7 An i. 5. 

r<^ Jt«£ j-J C««if«. Cf. Act I. 1. 

Tkt tmn *Kd lit firm dirr. Act ». 1. 

n< JMF. Stt f. i<it inil note. 
111. A W«aa« »UUd ■wiii Ki-<d,n,. i6o^ 

04, (/(dl m ■urf. Acl 11. ]. 
401 




NOTES 

:. CqU Jrtfi tfiwttt. Act ni. I. 
^lonuhmml. Act JT. 4. 

;. Invitihtt, or Jmfy hi: ParaMit Lta, 1. I ^7. 
Fair, and tf^U Ulrotd. Act 11, 3. 
ri,-/«m^r™«™.„. Art ..5. 
Tit SiraHgir. Benjiniin ThompHin't (i776?-iSi6) (rinilation of Ko: 

(i76i-i'li9) Mxaeliiiiliasi aid Rrm. 
Sir Gila Ovtr-reach. In Mswingcr't A Nra Way « Pnj Old Dthtt. 
U Tiii ii nt mrlJ in viOiik 11 filj mm. A Hitman iil/id viili KMmi, 
3 («d. Dr. W=rd). 

- ■ ■ rtdreii ' To the Re»der ■ in Tit EngliiA Ti 



.637. 



I I6JJ. 

Slatimnck hj Drini. Act 11. 1. 

Fmr^rril. ,6,7, 

A ty-mait nw Vixcd. i6]i. 

WmHii ini/ari Wuian. 1657. 
;. Sii holdi lit HuiAtr in lutftnu. 1 

Did ml lil Duki btt <if T Act 1 
i. Heviiaram I. Act tn. I. 
I. Tit H^uci. So dite cin Ih give 

rt, m-c,-, a galknc. / 
me to »aUc bcre.'] 
I. fyiMi dtiiiU'inu dtiirif Act T. t. 
:. Mr. Lami'i Oiarvanm. The ume eitnc 
in Oartatri <,/ Siaiaptar't Pl^t, vol. 1, 



fort 



11 mortality after 't ') [' luve 
-am the Spicimm it quoted 



III. ON MAKSTON, CHAPMAN, Etc. 

|. Blim» itifiini Uct. Pwradia Lat, tki. iij. 

^. Utitniur Kmi^dtr. Thii wii the nim-dt-flime under which John Mtntoo 
puMiihed hit ScMtgt tf Villanit, Ifgg. 

Oi anritHi Kiii^kii. Sir John Harington't traatUtion of Orlamde Fariitt 
wig publiiheil in i;9i- 

Anlenia and MiUida. 1601. 
;. Haifa pagi sfhaliaM r^mti. Part I. Act iy. 

Etch MR lakii iaci Ufi. Part I. Art 111. 
|. WkaijnWill. 1607. 

tfla aill titft, Actii. I. 

Farairtutr and MdcoKUni. Paraiiiaiier ; or Tie Fawn, i6o5. Tit 

i. L naiing, jfn^, crilical. Oikrilo, ... i. 

IVc-mnldltfrivtn. The Fann, Aa 11. I. 

Faimu,,iki, Grennffs. Actiii. 
'. Thougk ie wai ■» dutt. Act ... 1. 

MMri iai ini/l a plof. L'Etoli del Mori,. 

FmJI af-a-iie ura>: Ai Tn Lite Ii, Act 11. 7. 

E' '■ mpludem's realms. TAe Farnn, Act In. 
cKlei'i dacriprimi. Act 11. t. 
ke t -wild rtutfy. Air<mLaili,n.7. 
aij d'jbiiiii. 1607. 
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■ It it otit vinue, wiiilom, nlaor, wit. 
Strength, cirmelioen of ihapc, m amptnt nwrit, 
Thil womin'i Idtc on win, or long iohctit. 
But what it i> hard ii to ny, 
Hirdo-tohit. . . .' 

Sumiai Agoiiilii, loio II ley, 
ffiJt KHhitig. Pjradia Lon, i. 17. 
.. Fullf Gmilti. Lord Bri»kc (t;;4-i6i«). i1iiJ>tm mi Atmtufi* 

pnbliihcd id the folio edition of Brooke, tSj]. He wu tlw icfaaal frieat, 
lad wrote tbe Life, of Sir Philip Sidney. Hii Hlf-compotcd epitaph ladi^ 
•FulkE Grevill, tcrvinl 10 Qu«ae Elinbetfa, conallct to Kidk itota, 
heai to Sir Philip Sidney.' See Hulitl'l Ewy « Of PcnDin one * - - 

Tin ghat nfmi aftlt old tkgi. jtUiam. 
Mtmaiir D'Onw. thai,. 

Sfi»rki,i. U Wychtrley'i Ommry Wifi (1675). 

mnuiuiani Pitidant. In Congreve'l Iki tf^ oftk. IfwU (1700). 
L. Maj-Djv. 1611. 
AllFiclt. i6ot. 

ri^mjptu',r,an. .611. 

Eanimrd Htt. 160;. Ben lonfon Bccompinied hit two frieniti to p 
for this voluntarily. Their impriioonjent wai of ihorl duniioa. 

On kit rrltaufrtm frwKi. Sec Druiamand'* Ctwotruiifts, Xiii. 

Exfnuyi uMtM'd. ParadiK toll, 111. J. 

,^111 a»d Urgmia, Ptioted 1654. 

Tkt affiaini tpiuh. U, Ih.t of Virginiu. to Virginiii, Act iv. 1. 

Wtndit^i KiKgdim. Pobllihed 1635. 

Jacmi) Gauia. In the ibove pby, 

OldFirlwalm. 1600. 
;. l^ttiwia Ctrimhvu. Tkt Iftin DtvU, 1611. 

Sigifi^ Orlamds FriinUUs. In Tki Uemu ffkarc, P>R II.. 16)0. 

TJti rtd-lnvid uUn. Hejwood'i ji Ifomaa Killid ipili KJndmii, Act 11 

Tkt pamgi. Wordiworth'i frnriM*, n. 154. 

Tkt Htmiii Wktn. \a two Pitti, 1604 jnd i6jo. 

Swain- Friuntalde. The Seiond Pirt, Act t. ». 
. nu-UJirght mi. The Second Pirt, Act n. 1. 
it ryjaiktr. The Second P»rt,Att it, 1. 



Qk\ ■ 



i.f««. 



I. Teagk itmer. Love's Lattar'i Ltu, Ad :, 1. 

jind ikt kaifill fAtm httvm£/y. CymMint, iii. ]. 

Icannt. Tii Hsnat H'hrt, Secoori Part, Act i». I. 
|. Tki mamur Itt. The Seconri Pirt, Act 111. I. 

I'm mil. The Pint Part, Act 1. 3 ['midit of feiit 



Palkai Grhvl. GrlMldt il 
in 1 play entitled Tla PIcm 
Tkt iigl-fyiig. Tit H«ii.i 



Chio 



141. jUI fir, tal ar. Hi 

Clnftlra, v. i, • I am fin »nd ai 
Liki ihc fimnU inn. HemJa,^. i, 
her golden cmiplcli ire diiclined. 



i^i. Yaw iud rn hx. Aciii. I. 

Tin hmtntaliiK ifCtrmlk. Art v. i. 

Tkiparline ictnt ofBrachuno. Act v. J. 
14;. 7J(i»«i>/ii(«Ji<»u. Act IT. z. 



7, *be it pnte air and fire,' and jiiiiBij and 
At patieol a> the female dove,wheQ that 
jquotatioDt, ni irHu Devil. Act 111, i. 



n p. 146. nr Dad. 



sfMa/^,Aaiv. 1, 
1*6. Tit Rnngir; Tregnlj. 1607. 

T*t Ja<ali«g /nia. Cf. the 'dueling fence' of rhetoric, Cimii, 790-91. 
Til affjali ofCail'ma. Act 11. i., ud Act It. 4. 
147. Mri. Sddiai ia, i,fi lit aegi. Mr*. Sirtdoiu left tlic •lage in lane 1819. 
See Thi Rouml Tai/r, vol 1., Nate to p. i ;6. 
Oa Saiiibarj-flam. At Winterilow Hut. See Afom/ri tflf. HaaJhl. 1867, 

vol. I. p. 159, 
Sitra £«>d-ii[it. Maiitii, Act 11.2. 'The fatal bellman which givei the 
■tern'nt good night.' 



1 $0. Can lU MudUl <if I 



IV. ON BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, Ett:. 

[praUe] ikt haauaai Pat, C>wi>, 176-7. 

lla aruily baaid. Cf. 

■ All plumed like eitrideea that with the wind 
Baited like eaglei having lately bathed.' 

t Kill ^"n ^^-i ■ 



The water of my iaod, find her diie 


•<i 




And purge it to a lound and prittine 


health r 


Macbili, .. J. 


Wmdtr^BHtaitd. Haml.l, i. i. 






U'aatn f^iu Cf. Marlowe'r £A™rJ fl. 


Act 1. ... an 


Beaumont 1 


Fleleber-l Ti, Maid', TragiJj, n. 1. 






Tit Maafi Tragtdy. Aeltd 1609-10, printed 


1619. 




t}„mtm„ckm.. Act IV. 1, 






Kmgaad N> King. Licenled l6ll, printed 


16.9. 




Wktn hi mills villi Peai/Hn. Act In. ■ . 






TAiFaluOnt. 1619. 






Tmri liar ifiia. Act 111. 1, 






LUi (<I ihould imagine '] .«.( tdaiiai notiKu 






'Tiiitri, and the nut quotation. Act 11. i. 


I'EgyptUna, 


are ye think.' 








jipirfiaalfiau. Caw., 47 9- go. 







LECTURES ON 



THE AGE OF ELIZABETH 



•r lu mod^. Tit FaUifid SJHftirJta. Act 



157. TamilrS him [He Imnbltd] Jttin, u 



o feUowing quatatioiii. Til Tm* 4 



Hno di yi^. Tit Tok NMt Kh 



a Crf Mitlrtii, 4J inil 



[iifrrif, 4j inil 44, 

.•IM, Act 11. i. [' 






of {TWr 



161. Sm^ thtir AendMgt. CfmitiiiUy iti. ^. 

Til B/kJj Bruter, 16141 >< ffifi fa <• MeHi, 1613 ; Baudot, acted 
(.16191 r^crrydW7Afs,^snr. 1611 ; Tfa A^A/ M'd/iir, 162;^ Til Linb 
FrtK* Ltviytr, i. iSlt ; Mmiuir Titmat, 1. 1619 ; Tic Chenta, c. 1610 ; 
Til mU GiXM Ciau, >c»J 1611 ; Hull m m/i t*i Brvt m W.f, 1614- 
X6t. Fiilaiitr. Acted <. 1608. 

SHm^ in mj ,vi<iJ«u. A« v. 5. 

Inn a lixvtr ■wtrU. Partdia L,u, 11. 1S3-;. 

Hii fUfi viirt vivis. SucUlng'a Tit Saacn ^ lit Ptai, vcr. 5. 

Note, Eufiraua. Pii/aMr, Acl V. I. 
161. Miraltrf^i. Virgil, Cwrrio, .1. g». 

7A< ATri. i«. Acte<l l6]o. 

Til Fill if Sijanui. Acted 160}. 

T-wi ,/Siia.^i- */«Ji«»A, Aei 11.. 1. 

T, fc a ./.y. Act IV. 3. 
J64. «'A*( flr/ lAy a.H. Acl it. 5, 

//Mil •««. Act 1. 1 ['blood and tyranny,"] 

165. Tir cinnruUim itnvten Lhiia. Acl 11. 1. 
Caritm'i Camfiraij. Acted i6ti. 

Ow/^i «™ai. Jicquet Louii Divid (1748-1815). liiMori 
Til dticripihn tf t'cJif. Act I. I. Cfniiufi ItrtieU wii a 

prialeil the year after. 

r*e/iK ct<i,parii lii Nrw Ik: Cf. Act 111, 1. 

Mmunitr asd Ford. Philip MaBingcr (t{g]-l64o) aad jobn Ford (i;S6- ] 

fl656). ' 

Mniiial ai h jiftlh'i lull. Cemm, ^y%. 

166. Riaan fandtn n^ill. Ktw/'f. 111. 4. 

Tit iriu ftiiai. Burnt, Bfiiili id Dr. Blaciltii. 

Tie Unxamral Cimtai, \6jg; Ti, PKiun,liceaKii 1629; Til Datt of Milan, 

i6ii; jt Unu Way n Pay Old Dtiu, 16]}) Tit Bmdman, 1614 j Tii 

Firgin Marlyr, 1611. 

167. Fill a luin hit a vawtd. Buike, RipciiimJ m til Fraci JtrM&n'n*, 1 



■1 Fair Pniiin. 170^. NiihoUi Row* {i67l-l7l8). 



169. AnnaMla and tir imianJ, Act 11 
Ti, Bnitn Hiarl. 16J3. 



NOTES 

170. Mia Baillit. See p. 147 anrl nolei therein. 
Piria If^itei. 1654. 

Til Levtr'- MilancMy. l6lg. 

Lroi'i SMcrifia. lejj. 

NoK. &ft ftact. Act IV, 4. 

Th cmtbiing me. Act v. 1 ind ] [' court new plcuai 

171. Alrady alUdtd n. See p. I]0. 

17}. Mr. Ltmb i» iii imprturm tak^. Spteimai, vol. tl. p. 
174. Amidiii mehwnii faiact. The wrcere»» who icducei t 
Jrrnalm DilKirtd. 
fairy ilvu. Faradut Lui, 1. 781 11 lej. 

'Like that Pygm€»ii race 
BeyooH the Inillan maunl ; or faery clvi 
Dcafih frmad lar. Pope'a Eligj « lir Mtmnry o/an 



V. ON SINGLE PLAVS, POEMS, Etc. 

TAr Fsur p;. f i;50.). 

ynti HiyvjOid. (f. y^qy-t. IJ?;). He Wat rciponlible for varioui collecti 
of EpigriHii, containing lii hundred provtrbi. 
1. FaUt i-ur^ti. Mutk Ade Abtti Hakmg, iv. 1, 
>. Cvmt Falkom. Chap. xxi. 

Fri^r Jokm. Rabelali' GargaM^, 1. 17, 
I. L. ; from foot. Tair [uitc]. 
,. (ri,iA /««j b^m „ Mfr*J«,. S*ift'i lint> 0. lit D/Mi ./Dr. Sviji. 

jIi a liar tfiktjlrii magniudt. Congrive't Lnvtfv Lovi, Act 11. 5. 
I. Migiy ifam sf Tnatncy. Tit Exctrtiim, II. %J. 

Fall •/■aiu i«oj. Wi r™ tii< b. Art ». 7. 

r«r R.ii,rnfiat PoriuuH. i6q6. 

lUr I:)t Edinlmrti Btvina. Only two Dumbert were pabliifaed, which u 
reprinted (RvoJ.S.S. 

llrad Ik, ■«i(i. Tif RaurnfTom PariaiiMi, Act 1. i. 
t. ie«-» t<t( airsr. William Kempe, H. f. 1600. 

Jariap. Richard Burhage (r. liby-lStS; 
Theiiie, and a great iclot therein. 

Few [if lit Vi-rviriay). Act iv. 3. 
). Fil, l«,m knrtomgl,. Cymiili.,, m. |. 

PkilamuM amd SiidieH. Art 11. i, Art in. ;. 

0.. o/«, pr«/ «,, ,pat. CjmM,nf, m. j. 

J 10B1 «« irain'd. Charlei Lamb'i Sonnet, w 



I 



the bnildeT of the Globe 



n at Cambridge, AuguK 15, 



_ Madi dnftraU. Tit fi'mrinm, vi. 531-3, pooled from Jertmy Tiylor"* 
H./J. O,,-,;. Chap. I, § .. 
A m,rt itkeiar. Rei.i»Jri.m Pamaini, 11. 6. 
Tk. t^a-naiim -fS-gnr Immrrin. Aet 111. 1. 

I. Gammir Cwtan'i tJieali. Primed 1575. John Still (i;43-i6o7), afterwaidt 
Biihop of Bath and Weill, ii luppoKrl to be iti author. 

'. Gcg'i rroiie, and the followioj; (juoraiiooa. Act i. 5. 

|. Snck ^try fvr iftilng. CC. Lamb'i lloty of Randal Norrii, who once re- 
marked after trying 10 reau a black-letter Chagcei, 'iti thoae old boiika, 
Chule^, tboe ii tometunu > deal of very indifferent (pelliog.' Sec 

407 



LECTURES ON THE AGE OF ELIZABETH 



LainVt Lctlcr ti 



1604 (attributed 



11 H. Cnbb Rohinwiii, J». 10, 1B17 ; Hone'* TaUi Btti, 
fta, 10, IB17 ; lod the liiit edition ^ tlie L«t Euijt of EUi, 1' 

|. Til r«ii*Jr( Traptlf. 

caxtli, 1600, {ihy Mun 

[7^ Piriua, er ri< M'idm, itt.}, i6q; (thy Wen I worth Smith). 'See Tte 

jiti>ii^ r<i»/(, vol. 1. p. ];j-"''f'>f'>'ScliJctel and Hiilill on ihoc^ 
Gnit/s Tu ^<>j<u, ij Gtwgi Cittt. Gneae'i 'Tu Qiioijor,' 1614. by Jowph 

Cooke (n. r. t6oo). Greene, ihe comeiliin, ifter whuni (he pUy ■■ calttd, 

died l6ti. 
). SatUhg'i milawiielr *al. 

lime of Chsr[» 1, 

I. tfluiiUl-re7 AcCir. 
\. jtiitny Brnvtr'i L'ngiie. 1^07. Thii pli; ii now uid lo be hy John 
Tomklni, Scholir of Trinity, Cimbrid^ (i;94-g]. 
Mr. Iahk/' ill jialtd mn femgti. Sftiimnti, ■^l. 1. pp. 99-100. 
!. »-^.,«fl>ir,. ACI...4. 
|. Tin,itf. Acl II. 1. 

TJu Mirry Droit ^ Edrnmitm. l6oi. The inlhoi it unknown. 
Sound ilhrr aiHII. RoHH lud yuliii. tl. X. 

Tit dirr.uialmt inuii. Tlit Merry Drvfi QfEdmaitm, Act *, ■., < 
U Cfry fc„r„ l/-«-fri«. Mlrry »7k. 0/ »'«aW. t». 4. 

Tie -mJi lie, rtgil. Th Merry Dtvit if Edm^ntm, Act tV. 1. 

Til Pimntr nf Walijiiid. By Robert Greene (ij6o-ts<pi). Hi« - 

been edited by Dr. Gruiarl, and by Mr. Churton Collin*. 
Hail-Jlll^ mil mil. Cf. Swiri'i My Ladf^l Ltme«atKn. 
Jirnyma, 1588. Til S/ami* TV4je</T ff Ii8]-s)i li"Btei) ■nd ferfannei 
I !9l. Sft Prof. Schick* edition io' The Temple Dr^miiiiti.' ■"" 
Kyil, biptiied November 6, i;;8, died before 1601. 
IfiUi hf-i tli rii miUmieiy madiHii if fttlrj. Juaisi : Letter No ; 
W, Draper. 



VI. ON MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, Etcl 



Vain: 



duced before 



' Now Uic Ipfly tprtng 1 
Publithed 1647. 



Tk, Kill fV/tiB-, sr Pgahnaii 
Mm mmkal. Ii Pimiroic, 61 

196, r:*r ulverfum. Cowpci'i tf'inr./i «'jW tt Nin, U. 1 55-6 — 

* Her tilver globet, light ■• the foomy lurf 
Thil Ihe wind Kvcn tram the broken wive.* 
Grhn-vliartd, lamjirileii dapair. Cf. 'pim viMg'd *»r.' Bkiii 

and 'grim and comfotlleH deipiir.' CtKidj e/Erm^ v. i. 
Btnmnt diid. Ha yitit were thiny-Iwo (■5S4-lfit6), 
•Til -•! < lifi. PiiUurr, Act v. z. See p. 262. 
Til lily n it, lit!* grm. Chaucer, Tit Knigili'l Tak, IO]6. 
Lafl ia Elyiinm. Cimui, IJ7. 
PafJuil. Riphiel'i ynn were Cbirty-teveii (i4lj-<{io}. 

197. Nttv liar iii ijiJ. Camii, 1011. 
406 



I 



' Engliil 
1 sfntimoTj. Milton'i SMia m Sitttifttri, i6jo. 

I imi canlailj. ^s r« Liie It, i. I. ['golden woil< 



19S. IVakm'i CsmjiUit Ai^tf. Third Day, chap, r 

Nolf. RothsMer'i Bpiptf. Sternhold and hopums wrir inr jnim-auinorr 
of the greater number of the metrical veiaioni of tbe Pulmi (1 {47-61), 
which DKd (o form part of tbe Bxt ifCommm Prayer. 

xg^joo. thiniTK,^ a/ HMiaiv tain. William Drummonil (1(85-1649). Hia 
CWwrurnm wiilt B/t >•»« ■^ai wriitea of 1 vilit piid bim by Jonaon in 
i6ii. MenlioD might be made of Mr. W. C. Warij'a edition of hia Poema 
(1894), whftein many varinioni from Hailitt'a text of the laaneu may be 

Note. ' I -at, all €ar. Cmui, ^bo. 
501. Tlujij rta iipj Inatli. Gay'l Siggar'i Oftra, 11. 1. 

Suga.-J ,6^mttng. a. Francia Mer«' F^UJi, Tawio, 1598, concerning 
Shilleiprare'l'augred Son DC ta,' and ludioo in Tin Rcur^ fr«m Pariwsu, 
(.e.p.l8,«,0.-">g't*d">"'etting.* 
■ (i-fl/f. The aub-iitit 
- uliO - ■ ' 
aft. 

A fixmit gmJ if all. Pa/adiuLtu, v. 171. 

Gfw a rimuifir iht ftiii liai twii « ■.. Cf, Sydney Smith'i— 'It ia aiwajPi 
right thai a tain ihould be able to render « rcaton for tbe f«itb tlut Ji 

303. OM, ilrw Jitpiui. Act I. I. 

304. Tit Trhmpi a/ Ja, Malrtti. Tlu Trhamp/i t/Ciaru. 
NiU ififitcry. Rickird III.. 1*. 4, 

Ok, 1 ctiJd iiiU. CynrUJi RmU, 1. 1. 
306. Jt ciitiraiid Utit. See Coleridge't Tragedy Oiotit, Act iv., Sc t^ written 
1797, bot not publi*hed in ita original form uatil 1 87]. Coleridge'a Fmrical 
ffsrtt, id. Dyket Campbell, p. 498. 



. I drip I drip 
u nothing ell 



do hut drip ! drip 1 drip I ' 
Recall and entitled Stmcrii, the tiageily wal performed at Drury Lan 
JiD. 23, lEi], iDdpublitbed in pamphlet farm. In the Preface Culeridi 
relatta the Hoiy of Sheridan reading the pUy to a large company, an 
turning it into ridicule by laying— 

'Drip I ffrip 1 drip ! there'* nothing here but dripping.' 
Hailitt'a <,ao 
307. Tit milk tfkim 

309. DoKki. Samuel i^anici, 1501-1019. 
311, IH'tketl DrtyiiM (x^byihn). Hi» Polyolbion, or 'chorographieair dftcfip- 
Cion of England in thirty boolu wai inued in i6ii.ii. See the Spenaer 
Societj'a editiont of Draylon'a worka. 
P. Fhui,,', FurfU Iilmd. Phinea.FlMcher(i58i.|6}o). Tk. PurfU I,h«J. 
1&33. Tbe poem hit been tDpognpbicilly catalogued Dnder 'Man, 
Iilcof! 
Brrwn. William Browne (i59i-i'. 164)). Briiimig-i Fialirfli, iSlj-ifi : 
a third book (io mm.) wai printed in t8;2. 
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Cpw. 


Thonu. C. 


Hirrici. 


Robert H 


Grour 


ir .K76. 


(>«:l™ 


Richird 


GroM 


I'l edition, 1 



Crttbiw |!l6tl<l649), the EngliiA MyMic. 
. 1S7J. 
Andrew Mirvell (1621-1678]. Sec Dr. GfouH'i 



r lir » 



'The 



1 that people the lUDbemu.* MUtoa** B 



« p. gj. 
I, Book II. Song I. 



3" 

51 J, OnaiKtJur t 

315. Clamur grrvi dumK PainraJ; 

Tit atirril. Book 1. Song 5. 

Tiilauiiftkir^toa,. Book <i. Song J, 

Tit S/ufhird'iP.fi, i6n. 

TU bintr Ttmpli Masi, 1610. 

Muriiu, GiimtxiliXi Mirioi |i;69-i«i;), 

Hii/trm kai laiytl int. ParaJoi lUll, I. 5^1 

Sr Fillip Sidniy (i;54>S6). See Gtoiatt'i edition of the Poem* mi Aibct*! 
editioni of the jif(ils[a lad j4itrtplal and Sulla. 
318. Ford', ytrunn. SecAcii.i. TilCtiiHiiiii/Fimbrpii'ljirtaditwuftiiUihei 



On a 



;. LUt P 






HtmUt, l>i 

( nfital. TraUn md Crrnida iii. ]. [' nceiwi and teai 
■k. PsradiuLiil.'nu.i-i. 

■ liird day. Book 1. chip, ii, [' delightfnl proipecli ']. 
A*. Giorgione, or Giorgio B.rt»reIU (1+77-ijii), 



r tf vital. Til MecAanl »/ »" 



['hid 11 



ILh^ y,M fill tkt mti. In Til Triumfh >f aatit. 
313. Jb Mr. Burh itid of miiihif. U. R>JliclKm en li. Rtvclniien <■ F'tmf. 

Piyne, vol. ii. p. 16]. 'To be honoured and even privileged by the Uwi, 
opinion! loil invelenie uaigei nf out cDUOCry, growing out of the pcejudici 
of ago, hai nothing to provoke horror and indigDalioa 10 any mia.' 
Til .*-/™r«i ./Pyr«*;„. Book .. chap, i, 
514. Gt/b«.ji, a, itr r^ilids. Book 1. chip. L 

Adtiant dt jlrmada, m Lmt'i Leitmr Laa. %tt the tmo chancteriicii 
Ictleri of Don Adriano de Armado, in Lni'i Lsbiu- '1 Lcn, Act i. I., am 



315. r*..(«<r.<./r*, 



laiaiablna,,. Dti i 
r, Hera<ne> of the . 



., 1. 1, 



VII. CHARACTER OF LJRD BACON'S WQRKS, Etc 

Oh if lit mull. Fofr't £<>tf w Man, Rf)i, n, lit. 
At n a nijp. Cowpet't Taii, >i. 17. 
317. Laip nh.cnru. hamlil, it. ^. 

331. S(> Tiomai S'n^n. Sir Thoma. Browne [i6os-i68i). 
333. Tie btiemi and kminitm. Oedicition to Bicon't Eiutft. 
Fad Kt end. Ptradiii Lhi, a. jfii. 
4X0 




:.mbf idgc, AuRuit 15, 1819. 
atei (p. 340) (rom Coleridge. 
nuiai, vol, II. 1836. On p. J40, 

mtteo bjr Cobrirfge, ibouW bf'Sir-Thon " 



^rmi and Adomi, xix,, * cloy tby lipi 



341. &iifi>/l*i Cfucincr. OlAiUt, 1. 1. 

TcfiTx u^uu. Hamltr, tti. i. 

C/iXi unci uKuniii. CF. Slutuipeiri 
with loathed iitiely.' 

Note. Oiu o/iH mart. 1 Hinry IF,, 111. i. 

fybAaiifarm mi vvd. Gneiii, 1. z. 

Hi leu, m-iirr in Ihi ilimali Kfili ,hau. Rihrit Midici. Put I. 
J4J. Whtrcf^tt NUmr.farj it«i, [mouBttmi]. Thomioo'i ffn^iir, 875-6. 

Adini uiripialr„,„ [whilpcringt]. Timan c/ jil/Hn, i. I. 

Soml art colUd al agt. Chip. i. | ]. 
343. h ii lit uw. Chip. iii. % 7. 

liavt ritd, aDd the aext Iwo ijnaiaiioiK. Ch*p. i. § :. 

VIII. ON THE SPIRIT OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 
LITERATURE, Etc. 
]45. Til Afutaimd EvAdw. Tii jtptiuit {liij) by R'li^ui L»lorSbti\ (1791- 
.8sO.£W«(iii9). 
Tie Trail,, tj eld Siirliy. Junei Shirley'i (i<a6-i666] Til Tttiar (ibxj). 
Th lau t/iiia/air ,1-md,. 

Mr. TaiiM. John Tobio (i770-iS04). The Hontf-M^ai wu produced at 
Dniry Line, Jin. ji, 1S05. Sec Oaraairi of Siaiiifnai'i Pla^t, 



Til Crfrw. Tobin'. play wu prodi 
346. Mr. Lamb'i JoiH ffcaJvil. PuhlUhi 

Tii'i loiiri -wi *«., iria.^'-iJ. Of. S. Af. 
Tb tall (lod llegint lug] dor liat famti 



lol. 



Drury L 



:, Feb. I 



1S07. 



™/,* 



J [in 11 



■ing liadnu o/iii iena ■■ lia 
rinitij. 

Lamb'i 7«^ tftadvil, a. ii. 195-7. 
'ri». 111. 6fi. 
b-l ■rticlei in Leigh Hunt'i Rifiicltf 



Bufith raii Fir. Pope't £iuy n O 
Ta tey rial ii iai ■amiin, hattr. Li 

on Hoganh and Sbiluipcare't Irajieaiei, appeaiea m isii. 
A giri^eman »/ li, name »/ Ctrnvali. Bfyio Waller Proeter"i (Barry 

CDra"'>II 1787-1874), D^amaiK Scan vert publiihed in 1S19. 

347. Til Fain,!. Bocciccio'i Di.amn-cn, j(h day, flth Itoty. See Ciaiacliri if 

Siaieiiinr'i PIr,; vol. i. p. 3}!, and 7h, Hiamd l^il,. vol. 1. p. 163. 

348. A lali ifmiir tflhi Edinturgi Ktvim: The article ii by HuliCt bimielf, in 

the number for Feb. igi&, *oL 16, fp, 68, cr »;, 
■" ' ' Book 111. 7. 



Ti„e ■wa, mapc. 
(BQha,l846)p.407. 



Cf. Upturn 



LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS 



crifiim af BtipJvtt. Tht Ffrit Sf*', ■>< u<. ii « tty. 



ISJ. fJnii-iigilld. Hamlil, 



rkt,,. Cf. t Ki»[ Hnty W. K 

a AiiocCo'i OrUtJt F*riaia. 



h rvrr Ii. immrou [viil] tifii. PtraJiii Ln 
ThomaDD'a Hfhua, IL 646-1. 



Tki Orfkan. By Otwiy, i6l)o. 
Arabiai trtii, Oiii/li,, ». t. 

Ai Tsu Lai It, 1: 



ifit' 



■ityi). 



Eliu 0'NeiU{i79i 
j;6. Hv iaii U-r iii Piarl. 161]. 
MJim-i Cam. 1711. 

Dianii't Crilkiiii. John Dcnnii'i {li^j-ljn) R/mjrii tK Calt, 17!]. 
Dm Sibasiitn. I £90. 

Tie mail »f jtrtlur atid EmmeliM. Kni vfrutv, «- rfc Brirui Wirt^ 
1691, a Dramatic Open nilh muiic by PurccIL 
};7. Jtitiaidir ihi Griia . . . Ln. TU Rhiml^tMti (1677) b; Nithi&iet Ln 
(>6ss-5t). 



«(/,>«. Ii. * 



i the iwo fallowing qnotitiooa. Dm S^ituim, 

i;9. Til Ht[ia. John Hufho [i&77-i7io) iBChar or Tii Siigt cf Dtmataa 

1710, anJ one ol the contf ibuiori lo T»r Spaitar. 
Tit mil. Aarao HiU (i6K4-t749) pod and dciniMiit. 
Tit Mirfip. Arthur Murphy <i7»7-i8o;) dnmiliil aad biotnpbcr. 
Fm. *7 dipi4i. Maiihew Prior'a Wmrj mJ Emmt. 
Siaiiirn. Thomit Sunthcfne (1660/1-1746), who htoIc Ontmtia, v lit 

Rtyal Sim {if»)6). 
LiJIo. Geortte Lillo (1693.1739), Ftul Cirinif, 173;. 
Af«r.. Edward Moo«(.7ii-I7;7). Ti, Camaur, 1753. 
hi«HofiiiLiiierj. See the letter dated September, 1737. 
Seni HI iimfii^. Rkiatd II. v. i. 
Rill laddtT. Colerid(t't Ancimt Mrrmr. 
Oaglai. A tngedy by John Home <i7i4-iSo8), lii(t playcti al Eduiburfh 

iB 17S6. 
■\t>o. Dtiomm a lit frhuifai Mm;. 'What Decorum a. which it tht gfjod 

Matter-piece loabtervr.' Milton on Education, Workt, 1738, i. p. 140. 
Afiimli-i J^fiaiHm o/iragafy. In the /■«/«.. 
LrviTi' frai. Mrt. Inchbald'i adapialioo from Koitfbuc, iSoo. 
Fhiam. Sheridtn'l adapUtion fiom KalKboe't Til Sfaniard m Pira, 1799. 

161. Oria. In ihc fiftMnth crntury romaoce, ftltnmi aidOrun. 

Purl m tlu Ian rtiiiM. Drydcn'i nantlalioD from the Second Satire at 
Piriiu,, 133. 

Tiiri i, •«-, «H>I t/g<«J„iii. H,->7 r,™. t. 

Tim "i Kmiliim nun. Hamlll, 1 . 4. 
361. Til Swnai iftyiriit. Gocthe't &r>-niu e/fftrrii, wat finiihed in 1774. 

+'» 



361. Tin Rthhoi. By Schiller, 1781. 

// (mi mt lailli. Act III. i. 
363. Dn Carta. 17S7. 

hii ff^illoaiiiit. Schllter'i, 17^; Calcridgc'i, iSoo. 



'. (1731.181 1) tfhnl <•/ Fortvn 



Caum Egmtnr, 17^8 ; SuJ/a, 177& i If 



tomaace W3i publiihed i 
Edhintrk Srvirui. 
frttn in t/uJiHi lunwr niMwgi. Wcrthcr 
364. Ai ifim gel miiini mirii. Oikilh, 11. ;. 



IpkiiaiM, 1786. 
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j69. Pirfaualfau, , , 

RJti and rari, CI. Pope, Prologue lo Salirii, 171. 
371. Daw/. Samuel Daniel, ij6i-i6iq. 
371. Cw;>r. Abcsham Cowley, 1618-1S67. 

AiiceiuiH. Wentwoith DiUon, Earl d( Raiconimon, le^j-ieSj. Hi) 

triaibtian of Horace'i ji-i of Pmry wai pabliabeil in i6So. 
Pmfrti. Job) Pomftet, 1667-1703. Tht Chaiet, 1699. 
Lor^ £><w»f. Thomia SjckvllU, Earl of Daraet [c. 1536-160S), author or 
the Industia u a Mirror fir MapitrBiti, and joint-author with Thomai 
Norton of the tragedy Ftrrn aadPrrtx (Gorbodnc). Seep. 193, Mia. 
1. PkUia. John Philip), 1676-170S. Tk. S^nJU Siilliwg, 1705. 
Halifax. Charlei Montague, Earl of Halifai, 1661-1715, joint-author with 
Matthew Prior of the parody on Dryden'i Hinrf and PanlJUr, entitled Til 
Tmm and Country M„nu. 

373. 7A< mit ofgtntUma. Pope, Efii. Htr. Ep. 1. Book 11. 108. 

Pamtll. Thomia Pirntll, 1679-I7I7' He wat a friend of Swift and of 

Pope. 
iVnr. Matthew Prior, 1664.1721. 

374. B/eir. Rohm Blair, 1699-1746. Tie Crave, 1743. 
i( PAUipt'i Paairalt. Thete appeared in Tonion'a MUcillaiy (1709). 
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175. Lai ii mien: Cf. Milton'i S Pt-urtni, izo. 

378. Tioiiriii till glttu [hrcaiht]. Gn^t Pragna of Pmij, t 

Lard Thurlrna. Edwirrj, ucand Lord Tborlom (1781-1919;, a DCpocs u 
the Lard CluncelJor, publiibed ^crm m Srvrral Ociaiiami (iSii}, jiritAv 
(1814), and other volumei o( paeini. 
nq. Mr. Milman. Henry Han Milnian. 1791-1S6S, of Latin Ciriaiaaay 
ftme wai alto the aothnr of •eTcral drinui and drainitic poemt, and o( 
several well-known hymni. 
Bttola. William Liile BowIm, 1761-1850. 
Mr. Barry Cermotll. Bryin Waller Procter (1787-1874). 



Ediaborgh : PriDtcd bj T. uiii A. Cohitaili 
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